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Introduction 


In 1254, after a long and anxious wait at the Mongol Empire's capital of Qaraqo- 
rum, the Flemish friar and missionary William of Rubruck (ca. 1220-ca. 1293), 
finally got his wish to preach in person to the Mongol Qa’an Méngke (r. 1251-59). 
Before meeting the emperor, however, there was one final obstacle to overcome: 
outperforming his Muslim and Buddhist contenders in an interreligious debate. 
This multilateral court disputation was the first documented debate of its kind that 
included Christians (both Catholics and Nestorians), Muslims, and Buddhists.’ 
For William and for the Catholic Church more broadly, the encounter with Bud- 
dhism was entirely new. For the Muslim debaters, it was by no means the first 
interaction with Buddhists: Islam and Buddhism had a prolonged history of reli- 
gious, intellectual, and commercial encounters and exchanges, but one that was 
fraught with friction and rivalry as well.’ 

From our historical hindsight, however, this 1254 exchange in Mongolia can be 
seen as marking a new page in Muslim-Buddhist relations, not in the eastern terri- 
tories of the Mongol Empire (China and Mongolia), but rather further west, at the 
other end of Mongol-dominated Eurasia, in Iran, which would shortly become the 
seat of the independent Mongol state of the Ikhanate (1260-1335). Established by 
Chinggis Khan's (r. 1206-27) grandson, Hiilegii (r. 1260-65) in Iran, Iraq, and 
Azerbaijan—areas with a predominantly Muslim population—the Ilkhanate would 
become a destination for Buddhist monks from across Eurasia. These Buddhist 
experts would travel great distances to spread the Dharma and take advantage of the 
opportunities of patronage that the new Mongol rulers of Iran, the Ilkhans, offered. 

In the late 1280s, some thirty years after William's visit to Qaraqorum, the 
Ikhanid court in Iran experienced the height of interfaith exchanges. Learned 
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monks gathered at the court of Buddhist enthusiast khan Arghun (r. 1284-91), 
and debated with Muslims and possibly others. It is against this backdrop that this 
book’s protagonist, Rashid al-Din (d. 1318), then still a court physician and an up- 
and-coming bureaucrat, found himself embroiled in a disputation with one of the 
Mongol king’s cherished monks. 

Rashid al-Din describes his exchange in a treatise written nearly two decades 
after the event, and under very different circumstances. He was at the height of his 
tenure as vizier, the most powerful civil servant in the IIkhanid state, and Islam had 
already prevailed over Buddhism to become the official religion of the Ikhanid rul- 
ers. Rashid al-Din does not name his contender and refers to him only as a bakhshi, 
Buddhist priest.’ The Buddhist asked Rashid al-Din the following question in Arg- 
hun’s presence: “What came first, the bird or the egg?”* Rashid al-Din notes that this 
was a “famous fable” among the Buddhists. The monk indeed evoked a well-known 
Buddhist enigma that appeared in the “Questions of Mellinda,” a Pali dialogue 
between a Buddhist sage and the Greek king Menander of Bactria, probably com- 
posed between 150 BC and 100 AD. Rashid al-Din writes that while the monk 
believed that he would fail to solve the riddle, he was confounded by it for only a 
moment before God divulged to him the answer. He does not tell us what answer he 
ended up providing nor whether the Buddhist offered a rebuttal. Instead, Rashid 
al-Din downplays his Buddhist rival, dismissing the monk as ignorant of the true 
meaning of his own riddle. Yet he does not disregard the question itself as a catalyst 
of a theological inquiry. Rashid al-Din is “inspired” by it, and in the remainder of 
this treatise, he proceeds to contemplate Islamic philosophical points regarding 
issues such as the createdness of Adam and the divine source of primordial human 
knowledge. 

Rashid al-Din’s account of this debate certainly differs from the Flemish friar 
William’s report to the Pope about his multilateral debate at Mongke’s court in 
Mongolia. For one, William provides more detail about how the debate with the 
Chinese Buddhist representative evolved and about the type of arguments that 
each party employed. We know they debated the existence and unity of God and 
the cause of evil. The differences between the Persian Muslim’s and the Flemish 
Christian’s accounts notwithstanding, there are also striking parallels between the 
two. Both downplay the intellectual fortitude of their Buddhist opponents. And 
both emphasize their recourse to their own scholastic traditions of rational argu- 
mentation to overcome the challenges mounted by their Buddhist contenders, 
rather than relying on Muslim or Christian scriptures (see further chapter 1).° 
Whereas both might have underscored cultural and linguistic disparities, whether 
explicitly or implicitly, their accounts ultimately give the impression of a common 
vocabulary—that of rational argumentation. 

Scholastic disputation indeed emerges from their reports as a shared currency 
enabling a certain exchange of ideas. Yet how far did such exchanges go? William's 
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account suggests that the debates went beyond the exchange of riddles and parables 
and could include hefty theological arguments. It also gives the impression, how- 
ever, that the two parties remained ingrained in their own scholastic traditions. 
Rashid al-Din’s account, on the other hand, leaves more to the imagination. He gives 
the impression that few meaningful intellectual exchanges between Muslims and 
Buddhists took place under Mongol rule in Iran. And this impression is amplified by 
the general dearth of Muslim Ilkhanid descriptions of such exchanges, as well as the 
complete absence of any Buddhist textual documentation from the Ilkhanate. 

Yet it is hard to reconcile this impression with what we know of the prevalence 
of Buddhism and the flourishing of the Buddhists during the Ikhanate’s first four 
decades (see further below). As this book shows, a thorough examination of the 
Ikhanid vizier Rashid al-Din’s extensive theological works demonstrates that 
Buddhist, Muslim, and Mongol exchanges have left deeper and more consequen- 
tial impressions than the silence of contemporaneous Muslim authors implies. 
Muslims at the court were exposed to and made a considerable effort to respond 
to Buddhist concepts. These might not have been the finer points of the Dharma, 
but rather, as we will see, Buddhist methods of engaging with political authorities 
and conversion strategies. 

An Afterlife for the Khan explores the Ikhanid court of the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth century as an arena of interreligious exchange and rivalry, where 
the conceptual differences and equivalences between various Eurasian structures 
of power and sacrality—Islamic, Buddhist, and Mongol—were debated and 
deployed. It unearths the various subtle ways in which cultural and religious agents 
employed their religious and political resources to accommodate, translate, 
manipulate, and subvert the symbols and structures of the religious Other. 

Focusing on the theological-philosophical works of a Persian Muslim vizier 
active in the intellectual scene of the Ilkhanid court at the turn of the fourteenth 
century, An Afterlife for the Khan shows how the Persian-Muslim experience of 
Buddhism and its system of karmic-righteous kingship, on the one hand, and the 
accommodation of and resistance to the Mongol model of divinized kingship, on 
the other, generated and informed processes of creative experimentation in new 
modes of Islamic sacral kingship. Buddhists marketed concepts and models of 
karmic kingship as means of translating, reaffirming, and converting their Ching- 
gisid patrons claims to deified kingship. The Islamic challenge entailed, therefore, 
not only winning their IIkhanid patrons to the Muslim faith or cementing their 
commitment to Islam in the case of the Mongols who had already converted, but 
also uprooting their previous Buddhist education. 

Jewish convert, Persian vizier, historian, and Muslim theologian Rashid al-Din 
stood at the center of the Muslim conversion efforts. In his theological and his- 
torical writings, invigorated by the lively atmosphere of an intellectually rigorous 
and religiously competitive royal court, Rashid al-Din not only engaged in the 
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translation and assimilation of Buddhist narratives and concepts, or painstakingly 
attempted to dispute and disprove the Buddhist doctrine of reincarnation. He was 
also inspired and informed by his Buddhist competitors and their strategies of 
conversion and domestication of the Chinggisid rulers. To this end, he experi- 
mented with a model of Mongol-Muslim kingship that paralleled Buddhism’s 
structure of karmic-righteous rulership. 

This book argues that Rashid al-Din’s Buddhist- and Mongol-informed experi- 
mentation in Islamic theological discourses formed a crucial, intermediate stage 
between the two more dominant frameworks for legitimizing Islamic, sultanic 
authority—the pre-Mongol phase of a restrictive, legalistic, and genealogical-based 
caliphal structure, and the post-Mongol independent model of universal and sacral 
Islamic rulership buttressed by saintly and messianic discourses. The Mongol 
occupation of Baghdad and the consequent elimination of the ‘Abbasid caliphate 
in 1258 represented a dramatic event that shattered the religiopolitical foundation 
of the Sunni majority’s world .” This cataclysm inaugurated an era of unprecedented 
constitutional crisis that exacerbated after the collapse of the IIkhanid state in 1335. 
In subsequent centuries, new strategies for legitimizing sultanic authority were for- 
mulated to resolve this crisis. To that end, Muslim intellectuals increasingly made 
use of and elaborated on an innovative, comprehensive, and compelling vocabu- 
lary of sovereignty that effectively shifted the discourse of sultanic legitimacy away 
from the pre-Mongol restrictive genealogical and juridical parameters of Sunni 
authority. In its place, there emerged a new discursive realm of universal Islamic 
kingship that referenced and interlinked a variety of intellectual fields—from phi- 
losophy and theology to astrology, mysticism, and the occult.’ Rashid al-Din’s 
works marked the end of caliphal authority and the beginning of this new age of 
Islamic authority. In the remainder of this introduction, we first explore the central 
theoretical foundation of this research into sacred kingship and the strategies of 
religious agents with the Mongol rulers. Subsequently, we provide two short his- 
torical overviews—on Rashid al-Din and on the Buddhist “moment” of Ilkhanid 
Iran. We end the introduction with a brief outline of the book’s chapters. 


MONGOL SACRED KINGSHIP 


By the end of Chinggis Khan’s life (d. 1227), or under his son Ogédei (r. 1229-41), 
a coherent, albeit succinctly articulated, message about the legitimacy of the Mon- 
gol emperors as universal rulers was forged and propagated, grounded in Chinggis 
Khan's exceptional affinity with Tenggeri (Eternal Heaven), the supreme sky deity 
of Inner Asian traditions.'° The Chinggisid affinity with Heaven was commonly 
expressed in the following Mongolian formula, found with relatively little varia- 
tion in the Mongols’ ultimatums: “By the might of Eternal Heaven; by the good 
fortune of the Qa’an [Great Khan].”” This formula revolved around two main legit- 
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imizing assertions that also had deep roots in the imperial legacies of the Eurasian 
steppe.” First, the claim that Eternal Heaven selected Chinggis Khan and con- 
ferred on him its blessing and protection—hence his exclusive mandate to univer- 
sal conquest and domination. Second, Chinggis Khan was in possession of a spe- 
cial good fortune (suu in Mongolian, qut in Turkish), which further confirmed his 
identity as Heaven's chosen ruler and predestined his success as the fortunate uni- 
versal emperor. Furthermore, the Chinggisids advocated for a heavenly lineage 
through the miraculous impregnation of Chinggis Khan’s mythical ancestress 
Alan Qoa (see chapter 5 below).” 

Potential Chinggisid successors and reigning khans were expected to demon- 
strate their personal, merit-based qualification for the position,” as well as empir- 
ical validation that they were in possession of Tenggeri’s favor. They were also 
required to cultivate their relationship with the imperial founder, so that Heaven's 
blessing would continue flowing to the Chinggisids and, by extension, to the poli- 
ties they ruled.’* Chinggisid princes and khans had several ways to maintain and 
solidify their relationship with Chinggis Khan, including claiming privileged 
descent within the Chinggisid lineage,” cultivating the ritualized reverence of 
Chinggis Khan and the family’s ancestral cult,"* and imitating the divine-like traits 
attributed to the imperial founder. These were malleable and subject to reinterpre- 
tation, yet they seem to have generally entailed Chinggis Khan’s supramundane 
intelligence, and “sense of right” and premonition, or intuitive, divine knowledge, 
attained through his personal communion with Heaven.” 

From the perspective of the sociology of religion, the Mongols endorsed a dei- 
fied or immanentist model of sacral kingship. “Religion” as a whole can be seen as 
consisting of two contrasting tendencies toward transcendentalism and imma- 
nentism. These two terms can be assigned to specific characteristics within most 
(transcendentalist) religions or to religions in their entirety. What best defines 
transcendentalist religions such as Islam, Christianity, Buddhism, and philosophi- 
cal Hinduism is their orientation around individual salvation and universal ethics. 
These religions are institutionalized via scriptural canons and formal doctrines. 
They entail hierarchical clerical ranks, whose members claim higher moral author- 
ity thanks to their ability to decipher the textual cannon and thus the tradition’s 
soteriological promise. 

Unlike their transcendentalist counterparts, immanentist religions—variously 
referred to as tribal, traditional, temple, cosmotheistic, or archaic—are primarily 
concerned with harnessing supernatural or other forces in the here and the now: 
healing the sick or securing fertility, abundance, and victory over the community's 
enemies. While transcendentalist religions are committed to “particular all- 
important truth claims which are held to be superior to rival” religions, immanen- 
tist traditions are interested in the proven, empirically observable efficacy of rites, 
gods, and clerisies.”° 
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Notably, transcendentalism and immanentism are ideal types, rather than his- 
torical realities. Religions, societies, devotional movements, and ritual forms have 
exhibited varied syntheses of the two.”! Despite the obvious risk involved in apply- 
ing such broad categories, they enable us to tease out certain processes that are 
otherwise left unearthed. As this book shows, employing this theoretical frame- 
work helps us to better comprehend the changes that Mongol Islamization entailed 
and to identify the chief obstacles that bearers of Islam experienced in their efforts. 

Alan Strathern demonstrates that this conceptual division is further aligned 
with two opposing modes of sacralizing kingship: the divinized and the righteous. 
Immanentist societies deify kings through their affinity with the gods. Conversely, 
in transcendentalist religions, kings are endorsed by a religious hierarchy as right- 
eous “guardians of a system of truth-ethics-salvation” In this scheme, kings must 
negotiate for a sacralized status with a clergy that draws its authority from the 
same moral sphere.” An Afterlife for the Khan explores how Buddhists and Mus- 
lims sought to resolve the tensions between these two distinct modes of sacralizing 
kingship by deploying their religious-cultural resources and ingenuity to assimi- 
late and subvert their Chinggisid patrons’ sacred symbols of divinized, immanen- 
tist rulership. The book proposes that the Mongols’ interfaith court debates, where 
religious interlocutors attempted to persuade or outshine their religious contend- 
ers, were also where Muslims and Buddhists made concentrated efforts to domes- 
ticate and transform their Chinggisid patrons’ patterns of sacral authority. 


INTERFAITH COURT DEBATES AND THE LOGIC 
OF EMPIRICAL RELIGIOSITY 


The Mongols’ immanentist religiosity was central to their conception of empire, 
divinized rule, their attitude toward the religions of the conquered populations, 
and the significance of interfaith court debates and contests. Like followers of 
other immanentist traditions, the Mongols, too, were partial to observable demon- 
strations of power and spiritual force. Their pattern of “empirical religiosity”” 
infused all levels of Mongol society’s ritual activity—from domestic cultic prac- 
tices (including ancestral veneration, offerings to the spirits inhabiting the uni- 
verse, and the observation of taboos) to the functions of the ritual expert, the sha- 
man, in maintaining and promoting communal well-being.” 

The Mongols also viewed other religious traditions through this same prism of 
cultic efficacy: they evaluated other religions’ power holders—humans or meta- 
persons—according to their empirically proven spiritual potency. They were, 
therefore, keen on arranging and attending martial, sportive, intellectual, and 
supernatural contests. These events ranged from intellectual “duels” and religious 
debates to wrestling matches and other spectacles. These court contests had sev- 
eral functions. They facilitated knowledge and intelligence acquisition and were a 
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forum for educating and entertaining the ruler and his milieu.” Moreover, they 
offered a venue for the public display of the prestigious talent and human spoils 
assembled by and for the sake of the emperor.” Finally, they enabled the ruling 
Mongol elite to empirically compare and assess the skills of individuals or in the 
case of scriptural experts and holy men, to determine their efficacious supernatu- 
ral powers that could involve healing, divination, magic, or more “intellectual” 
performances. Success in these “tests” moreover indicated the heavenly support of 
the ritual specialists and the religions and metapersons they represented.” 

While these court contests were mostly arranged at the behest of the khans, par- 
ticipation in them was also desirable for religious agents. Successful performances 
could determine the ability to negotiate access to the ruling elite, and through them 
gain sought-after political and material support. Furthermore, Mongol inclinations 
might have prompted the religious interlocutors to explicitly address and highlight 
in their performances the political implications and the potential empirical perti- 
nency of their religions for Chinggisid causes. However, the participants also 
brought with them a different perspective on their participation in these interfaith 
competitions. They considered their religious contenders to represent competing 
truth claims that had to be disputed, dismantled, and eradicated. Indeed, in contrast 
to the Mongol rulers’ expectations or wishes, interlocutors often came to the debates 
better prepared to tackle their competitors on an intellectual basis rather than based 
on their performance of superior supernatural force. Still, these interlocutors seem 
to have also viewed the interfaith debate as a valuable opportunity for introducing 
their Mongol patrons to their scholastic traditions, and for inducting them into a 
discourse of truth claims, rational argumentation, and scripture—all of which 
informed a transcendentalist-salvific mindset. In other words, not only did the rul- 
ing Mongol elite and the participants have very different expectations of the inter- 
faith debate, but religious contenders attempted to go beyond proving their skills or 
divine support by introducing their own religious logic. 

This transcendentalist mindset furthermore undermined the empirical ration- 
ale that drove the khans interest in hosting intellectual duels and interfaith debates. 
This was especially significant since, as this book demonstrates, court debates and 
intellectual audiences with the ruler had an additional role from a Mongol per- 
spective. They also functioned as a forum for the religiously and ideologically 
charged performance of the Chinggisid rulers’ divinized kingship and their intui- 
tive, divine-like knowledge. The interfaith debates and similar settings, therefore, 
were also used by the religious parties to attempt to convert and domesticate the 
Chinggisids’ immanentist pattern of kingship. 

Historians have examined the interreligious debate at the Mongol courts in the 
context of the expectations and efforts of their religious participants to convert the 
khans, or the way such conversions, real or fictitious, were narrated and remem- 
bered.” This book shows that religious interlocutors indeed attempted to transform 
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their performance in the debates into an exercise in ruler conversion, but also that 
the target for religious change were not simply the rulers themselves but the Mon- 
gols’ mode of religiosity, more broadly. 

While a variety of religious experts participated in the court contests, the Mon- 
gols’ own ritual experts, the shamans, were a major exception to the religions rep- 
resented in the debates. Although one Syriac Christian author claimed that Bud- 
dhist influence over the Mongols grew only after the Chinese Buddhists defeated 
the shamans (kamaye) in a debate arranged by Chinggis Khan,” there are no reli- 
able indications that the shamans were ever made to participate in debates with 
transcendentalist representatives. The shamans formed a community of experts 
separate from other religious representatives: they were never listed alongside the 
non-Mongolian tax-exempted clergy.” 


MUSLIM AND BUDDHIST STRATEGIES 
OF PERSUASION 


During the second half of the thirteenth century, the united Mongol Empire broke 
up into four separate regional empires or khanates, centered in Iran (the I/khanate), 
China (Yuan dynasty), Central Asia (Chaghadaids) and the Volga region (Jochids). 
They were ruled by contending and sometimes mutually hostile branches of 
Chinggis Khan's progeny. This political fragmentation further facilitated the 
expansion of the world religions, with each of the four khanates gradually embrac- 
ing a new religion. Acculturation and assimilation within the local elites of the 
conquered population and the interest in gaining its political support played a role 
in motivating ruler conversion, but so did other factors, such as internal succes- 
sion conflicts, the need to buttress the ruler’s claim to independence from the 
other khanates, and promises of supernatural support made by converters.*' While 
the Mongols were known for their religious impartiality, expressed, for example, in 
their tax exemptions for the clergy, specific rulers or households were also sup- 
portive of or were affiliated with certain creeds, an affiliation that could be ideo- 
logically and politically motivated. Overall, Islam and, to a lesser extent, Buddhism 
had the greatest success with the Mongol elites. 

This book explores some key strategies employed by Buddhists and Muslims to 
jostle for influence over the Ilkhans and to persuade them to convert or to 
strengthen their earlier commitment to the new religious community.” Transcen- 
dentalist and immanentist religions exhibit varied approaches to religious differ- 
ence. Whereas transcendentalist traditions establish clear boundaries between 
religions and cultivate elaborate mechanisms for disputing and denying compet- 
ing truth claims,* immanentist traditions exhibit a pattern of religious inclusive- 
ness, or at least they do not concern themselves with refuting religious truths. 
They have no concept of mission or conversion. Instead of a dichotomy of truth 
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versus falsehood, immanentist traditions employ purity taboos. While they 
socially differentiate between “our cult” and “other cults,” they have no difficulty in 
identifying equivalences and parallels between their own pantheons and those of 
others.** 

Mongol religiosity was also imbued with a sense of intercultic transparency. In 
their ultimatums that warned of the dire results of resistance to Mongol occupa- 
tion, Eternal Heaven, Tenggeri, is translated as Deus, Allah, Khuda or Tian, 
depending on the audience.* A striking expression of this interreligious translat- 
ability is found in the audience of William of Rubruck with the Mongol Qa’an 
Mongke in 1254. Following William’s performance in the multilateral court debate, 
Mongke advised the friar that the Mongols believed that “just as God has given the 
hand several fingers, so he has given mankind several paths.” Subsequently, 
Méngke compared the Christians’ failure to follow the scriptures that God gave 
them to the Mongols’ own compliance with the instructions of their shamans, or 
soothsayers, thus appeasing Heaven and guaranteeing its favor.*° 
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This “transcendentalist transability” of Tenggeri—and, by extension, also the 
translatability of the Chinggisid affinity with Tenggeri—might have stemmed 
from the Mongol cultic system veering toward a form of henotheism as the Mon- 
gol Empire expanded and consolidated. Tenggeri did not represent a transcenden- 
tal, abstract, and ethical heaven in the monotheist sense, but an empirical reality. 
It was the “totality of celestial systems,” rather than a reality transcending the heav- 
enly dome.” In other words, Tenggeri’s “otherworldliness” did not prevent it “from 
being immanent in nature.”** The Chinggisids banked on the universal aspects of 
immanentism instead. They focused on Tenggeri as an overarching, superior god, 
and this reflected and reinforced the expansionist ambitions of Chinggis Khan and 
his successors.” 

The empire's pluralistic attitude to the religious beliefs and practices of the con- 
quered population also extended from this pattern of intercultic translatability.”° It 
was rooted in Inner Asian nomadic traditions that accommodated and encour- 
aged differentiation between religious groups to maintain power broadly distrib- 
uted among competing elements.*’ However, it also followed an immanentist 
worldview, according to which violence was not sanctioned on grounds of reli- 
gious orthodoxy or truth claims, as in the transcendentalist religions.” 

Medieval authors often reported the appeal that displays of power, magic, or 
medical skills had for the Mongols, which fits their empirical mode of religiosity. 
Religious parties indeed sought to take advantage of the appeal of such perform- 
ances for the Mongols. Yet how could they benefit also from the Mongols’ tendency 
toward interreligious transparency and interest in appropriating local traditions 
they deemed useful and compatible with their own? Religious interlocutors appear 
to have employed a threefold approach. This entailed, first, identifying and high- 
lighting affinities, conceptual equivalences, and cognates between the Mongol 
tradition and certain principles of the new religious framework of the religious rep- 
resentatives.*® The Buddhists appear to have been particularly successful in empha- 
sizing parallels and conceptual affinities, especially with regard to the Mongols’ plu- 
ralistic attitude and model of sacral kingship. Yet Muslims, too, tried to establish 
conceptual affinities—for example, between Islam's claim to religious supremacy 
and the Mongol claim to universal domination. Religious interlocutors could also 
use this same tactic to demonstrate that another, competing religion held views 
inimical to Chinggisid principles and thus weaken their religious opposition. In 
some instances, Buddhists, for example, cultivated anti-Muslim sentiments by 
arguing that the Muslim dogma advocated for religious violence and was therefore, 
unlike Buddhism, adverse to the Chinggisid principle of religious pluralism.“ 

The second stage of this approach entailed demonstrating to the Mongol 
patrons how the appropriation of new religious concepts, ritual elements, and 
tools could help reinforce and reaffirm Mongol claims. They presented their tradi- 
tion’s applicability from a Mongol perspective. For example, religious representa- 
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tives demonstrated that their religious discourses enhanced and buttressed the 
claims of princely contenders or recently appointed khans to legitimate succes- 
sion. Finally, religious representatives might use this assimilative and accommo- 
dative approach to maneuver within the immanentist paradigm of their nomadic 
patrons, molding and manipulating it to their own (transcendentalist) ends. For 
example, among the early modern Mongols, Chinggis Khan and his ritualized cult 
were assimilated and subsumed into, but also superseded and marginalized by, the 
Buddhist pantheon.” 

This pattern of interreligious translatability further facilitated the Mongol 
interest in appropriating, mobilizing, and even monopolizing the diverse cultural 
and religious resources of their conquered populations. These also included the 
vocabularies of rulership and spiritual powers that the Mongols deemed potent 
and, moreover, compatible with their own conception of the heavenly mandated 
sacral and universal rulership of the house of Chinggis Khan.“ Like other imma- 
nentist communities, the Mongols, too, welcomed to their “ritual arsenal” imma- 
nentist and transcendentalist elements of other cults, adding them to gain addi- 
tional results.” The Mongols, moreover, welcomed such innovations without 
identifying them as such; they often assumed a continuity with Chinggisid tradi- 
tion.** Religious representatives identified this pattern and marketed the adoption 
of the new religion not as conversion to a new faith but as reembracing something 
akin to one’s ancestral belief. Thus, Confucians recast Chinggis Khan as a proto- 
Confucian whose wisdom naturally aligned with Confucian teachings.” The Bud- 
dhists refashioned the imperial founder into the great universal and cosmic Bud- 
dhist king, the Cakravartin (see chapter 3 below), arguing that maintaining the 
model of Chinggisid rule was equivalent to supporting and protecting the 
Dharma.” Muslims, too, assigned Chinggis Khan the position of a protomonothe- 
ist, some even fashioning him into a near-prophetic figure.*! 

Muslim conversion accounts often depict religious transformation as a clear- 
cut, unidirectional process that has an explicit and finite endpoint of unwavering 
commitment to the new religion. Yet, in the past few decades, scholars have shown 
that the adoption of a new religion is a gradual and complex process involving 
ongoing nuanced negotiation, adaptation, and religious reproachment, often with 
no clearly delineated endpoint in sight. Instead of conversion, historians employ 
the term Islamization to convey this intricate and gradual process.” The case of 
Mongol “conversion” demonstrates this all too well. By applying the term conver- 
sion to the Mongols’ assimilation process, we necessarily assume the proselytizers’ 
perspective of conversion as complete commitment. The Mongols, however, did 
not deem the adoption of religious affiliation to be an exclusive commitment.* 
They were reluctant to consider their conversion(s) as preventing them from fol- 
lowing their own tradition, and selectively borrowing from other religious frame- 
works.* For the religious parties, converting the Mongol rulers entailed, therefore, 
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not only guaranteeing their affiliation with the new religion and introducing them 
to new religious rites and doctrines, but also inculcating the Mongols with an alto- 
gether different, transcendentalist outlook. This outlook excluded other religious 
affiliations and instilled intransigence to future conversion or religious “relapse.”* 


RASHID AL-DIN: VIZIER, THEOLOGIAN, DEBATER 


This book focuses on the work of Rashid al-Din Faz] Allah Hamadani (d. 1318). He 
was born to a Jewish family of physicians, which originated from the city of 
Hamadan in western Iran, home to a thriving Jewish community at the time.°* We 
know little about his early life. According to Rashid al-Din, his grandfather Muwaf- 
faq al-Dawla” and his offspring were among those released in 1256 by the Mongol 
forces from the Isma‘ili stronghold of Maymundiz in northern Iran, together with 
the Shi‘i polymath Nasir al-Din Tusi (d. 1274).°* Rashid al-Din claims that they 
were held against their will by the mad Isma‘ili imam. After their safe delivery, 
Muwaffaq al-Dawla and his children joined Hiilegi’’s service.* Rashid al-Din’s nar- 
rative of his family’s release, however, raises some difficulty. It is plausible that 
Rashid al-Din’s grandfather and family had initially sought refuge with the Isma ‘ilis 
owing to the turmoil caused by the Mongol invasions, and that they were later cap- 
tured by Hiilegii’s forces with the surrender of Maymundiz.®° However, this version 
also suspiciously echoes Tusi’s earlier account,” and might therefore reflect the 
vizier’s attempt to provide his family with a more glamorous rendition of their ini- 
tial engagement in the Mongol service, some fifty years after the events in question. 

The family settled in Maragha in western Iran, where Tusi established his 
famous observatory. Under Tusi’s management, the observatory and city would 
become the central intellectual hub in the first few decades of the I/khanate. Both 
Rashid al-Din’s grandfather and father, ‘Imad al-Dawla, became court physi- 
cians,” and he likely followed their example.® Jewish physicians frequented the 
court, attending to the [khan and his family, and some even used their proximity 
to the ruler to gain political influence and lucrative administrative posts.** Rashid 
al-Din gradually rose in prominence, progressing from the practice of medicine at 
the courts of the Ikhans Abaqa (r. 1265-82) and Arghun (r. 1284-1291) to consult- 
ing with chief commanders on the affairs of state, and finally to more formal 
administrative tasks.® 

There is little information about the time and circumstances of Rashid al-Din’s 
conversion to Islam.°° Although he was accused of being a Jew-sympathizer and 
worse, a heretic or pseudoconvert®—charges that he fended off in his theological 
works—he is vague about his conversion. In one instance, he implies that the frat- 
ernization of his father, who remained Jewish, with eminent and pious Mus- 
lims,® and his own upbringing in their company, nurtured his “natural” inclina- 
tion toward Islam.” In any case, it seems that by the age of thirty (ca. 1277), Rashid 
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al-Din had already converted.” His Jewish past, however, continued to haunt him: 
one contemporaneous Christian account states that a Jew named Rashid al-Dawla 
served as a cook for the Ilkhan Geikhatu (r. 1291-95).” 

Rashid al-Din and his family’s long years of faithful service for the Ilkhans paid 
off when he was assigned governorship of Yazd in northwestern Iran, a city with 
which he had already developed ties.” Yet he did not remain in that position for 
long. In 1298, he was promoted to a leading administrative position of senior court 
advisor, sharing the running of the state with vizier Sa‘d al-Din Savaji (d. 1312).” 
Savaji and Rashid al-Din had a tense relationship, leading up to Savaji’s fall from 
grace and his ultimate in 1312.” Rashid al-Din maintained his influential position 
for nearly two decades, a near-record time for an Ilkhanid vizier, but his tenure 
was far from uneventful. His two decades in office, which marked the height of his 
court career and influence, were filled with court intrigues, in which he played the 
roles both of target and conspirer.” 

Rashid al-Din’s success at court is attributed to his talent as statesman and 
political player,” but also to his profound understanding of Mongol cultural norms 
and his cultivation of a close and intimate relationship with the Mongol rulers, 
especially the IIkhan Oljeitii (r. 1304-16), who was nearly thirty years younger than 
the vizier when ascending to the throne at the age of twenty-two.” Still, Rashid 
al-Din was not spared the same violent fate that had met his predecessors: in 1318, 
shortly after Oljeitii’s death, he was accused of poisoning the Ikhan with a laxative, 
and, together with one of his sons, was executed.” 

The vizier’s scholarly productivity is especially impressive considering his 
demanding administrative and political responsibilities. Rashid al-Din is prima- 
rily known for his world history, the Compendium of Histories (Jami al-tawarikh), 
one of the earliest examples of Islamic world histories and the most important 
sources for historians of the Mongol Empire.* The first volume, Blessed History of 
Ghazan (Tarikh-i mubarak-i Ghazani), included the history of the Mongols and 
the Turks from their origins to Chinggis Khan and his successors. It was commis- 
sioned by the Ilkhan Ghazan (r. 1295-1304) but was completed only after his death. 
The second volume, supposedly commissioned by Ghazan’s successor Oljeitii, is a 
world history. It consists of the histories of the pre-Islamic rulers, the Muslims 
from the Prophet to the end of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, and the “rest of the world”: 
the Oghuz Turks and the Saljuqs, Chinese, Jews, Franks, and India.*! The two vol- 
umes demonstrate Rashid al-Din’s remarkable openness to various cultures 
beyond the scope of Islam. They diverge from earlier, expansive Muslim histories 
not only in their range of Eurasian histories, but also in their inclusion of the his- 
toriographical perspective of the Mongols’ subjects as well.” 

Recent scholarship, however, has demonstrated that Rashid al-Din extensively 
borrowed from another court historian, Abu al-Qasim ‘Abd Allah Qashani, 
especially for the second volume of the Compendium (the world history). Rashid 
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al-Din even appropriated the title of Qashani’s work, the Compendium of Histo- 
ries. Qashani is well known for his independent history of Oljeiti’s reign, in 
which he notoriously claimed to have been the true author of the Compendium. 
He accused Rashid al-Din of presenting the work as his own and of retaining 
Oljeitit’s very generous financial reward.** Rashid al-Din, indeed, used this sub- 
stantial sum to establish his famous pious foundation in Tabriz, the Rab ‘-i Rashidi, 
which included the vizier’s tomb complex, a hospice, hospital, library, mosques, 
and a classroom. While modern historians tend to reject Qashani’s claim,** recent 
research into unpublished manuscripts written by the latter has demonstrated the 
extent of Rashid al-Din’s reliance on him. Some passages are scarcely altered and 
the differences are largely stylistic, but in other instances, the vizier has also intro- 
duced additional paragraphs and reversed the order of major segments of 
the history.*” 

Aside from his historical magnum opus, Rashid al-Din was also a prolific 
author in other fields such as medicine and agriculture. He had a strong interest in 
recording new information on East Asia, particularly regarding Chinese medicine, 
agronomy, language, and script. The contacts Rashid al-Din cultivated at the court, 
and especially his collaboration with the Mongol chancellor (chingsang) Bolad 
(d. 1313), who was Qubilai’s (r. 1260-94) envoy and chief consultant to the Ilkhanid 
rulers, might have served as a conduit for the transfer of information on China and 
the Mongols to Iran.* 

Rashid al-Din’s treatises on topics related to Islamic theology (kalam) and 
Qur’anic commentaries (tafsir), which he collected into several compilations, are 
of special interest for us. Written in the decade following Oljeitii’s enthronement in 
1305 (see table 1),® Rashid al-Din’s treatises are interlinked with the broader socio- 
historical context of the Ikhanid court, where intra- and interfaith debates and 
intellectual disputations were frequently orchestrated. Many of his treatises begin 
as answers to questions posed to Rashid al-Din during or following court sessions, 
or in informal exchanges at the rulers’ camps. The questions were presented by 
Sunni and Shi‘i Muslim, Christian, and Buddhist scholars, as well as by the Ilkhans 
themselves—first by Ghazan,”° but mainly by his brother and successor Oljeitii.” 
Like his father Arghun, Oljeitii was keen on hosting intellectual discussions, 
debates, and interviews.” A religious debate between a Hanafi and a Shafi‘i judge 
over the question of the legal permissibility of intercourse with one’s female rela- 
tives even featured in the earliest account of Oljeiti’s Shi‘i conversion.” Oljeiti’s 
conversion to Twelver Shi‘ism was the last (or near last) in a series of religious 
transformations he underwent during his lifetime, preceded by a Christian bap- 
tism in his infancy, Buddhist affiliation, and his conversion to Sunni Islam (first in 
the Hanafi and later in the Shafi‘i school). 

Rashid al-Din describes in detail the Majlis sessions held every Friday at 
Oljeitii’s court. These were salon-like social gatherings held at court or in an audi- 
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ence of a patron, covering a range of topics—from literary and poetic duels to legal 
disputes. Oljeitii would invite experts on Qur’anic exegesis and hadith (tradi- 
tions), theology and the rational sciences (ma ‘qulat), and would question them 
while drinking and feasting.*° Interviews and debates were also held at more ad 
hoc locations, when the ruler’s mobile court would set camp at a new site. Local 
scholars were summoned; if their performance was successful, they were rewarded. 
Rashid al-Din presents himself as one of Oljeiti’s prized disputers in these 
debates.” He reports also informal conversations during which the khan would 
test him on various topics. In one instance, Rashid al-Din animatedly describes a 
surprise audience he received from Oljeitii outside his residence at a late evening 
hour. Oljeitii asked him to read out the draft he was working on and then ques- 
tioned him on its contents.” 

The vizier’s experiences testify to the important role these intellectual exchanges 
and formal and informal audiences with the ruler had in both establishing one’s 
intellectual authority in public and in fostering intimacy between the khan and his 
servants.” Impressing the king during such exchanges demonstrated an individu- 
al’s value and loyalty, which could reward him with the ruler’s ear. Rashid al-Din 
depicts himself as the sole individual able to answer Oljeitii’s brilliant inquiries. He 
and other IIkhanid historians compared Rashid al-Din and Oljeitii’s relationship 
to the intimate relationship between the Sasanian monarch Anushiravan and his 
philosopher-vizier Buzurgmihr.’” The paradigmatic Buzurgmihr, too, was cred- 
ited with being the sole individual able to answer Anushiravan’s challenging que- 
ries and insightful questions, in contrast to the monarch’s ignorant ministers. 


RASHID AL-DIN’S THEOLOGICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL COLLECTIONS 


Works in the Rashidi Collection (Majmt‘a Rashidiyya) 


1. Book of Clarifications (Kitab al-tawzihat) (1305/705 AH) 
2. Key to the Commentaries (Miftah al-tafasir) (1307/707 AH) 
3. Book of the Sultan (Kitab al-sultaniyya) (1307/706 AH) 

4. Subtle Truths (Lata’if al-haqa’iq) (after 1308/708 AH) 


Theological collections not included in the Rashidi Collection 


1. Explanation of Truths (Bayan al-haqa iq) (1309-11/709-10 AH) 
2. Questions and Answers (al-As’ ila wa-l-ajwiba) (ca. 1312/712 AH) 


Rashid al-Din’s theological and philosophical treatises were embedded in the 
broader intellectual developments in the eastern Islamic world, specifically the 
thirteenth-century reconciliation of Islamic theology with Greek-derived philoso- 
phy and logic. A gradual rapprochement between the two took place from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth centuries,” beginning with the Muslim theologian and 
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mystic Ghazali (1058-1111), if not earlier, during Avicenna’s lifetime (d. 1037). This 
reconciliation proceeded mainly through the critical engagement and Islamic nat- 
uralization of aspects of Avicenna’s philosophical thought as well as of Aristotelian 
logic. This process was prevalent especially in the eastern, Saljuq-ruled and Per- 
sian-speaking domains of the Islamic world.” The increasing assimilation of 
Greek philosophical reasoning and methods of rational demonstration into 
Islamic theology culminated in the redefinition of kalam in the fourteenth century 
as “religious philosophy.” 

A significant milestone in this process are the works of twelfth-century Ash ‘arite 
theologian and exegetist Fakhr al-Din Razi (d. 1210), who infused his studies 
on kalam with Avicennan philosophical concepts.’* Razi also employed this 
theological-philosophical synthesis to import philosophical methods and terms 
into Quranic exegesis and thus unite Greek-inspired “reason” and the Islamic scrip- 
tural canon.'’® Active mainly in Islamic centers of learning in the Persianate East 
(Marv, Maragha, Ray, and Herat), Razi authored nearly a hundred works on a wide 
variety of subjects and had considerable influence on the postclassical Islamic 
tradition (ca. 1200-1900). 

Razi’s philosophical commentaries impacted the trajectories of Islamic philos- 
ophy and theology by honing and refining the Avicennan method of “verification” 
(tahqiq).° Razi constructed his own “critical dialectical method of enquiry” in 
opposition to what he identified as philosophical and theological “dogmatism and 
partisanship” —that is, uncritical imitation (taqlid)."” His influence, especially of 
his more philosophically oriented works, on the formation of this new kalam 
reached its zenith in the century following his death. It was especially felt in the 
vibrant intellectual scenes of the Mongol-supported Maragha observatory headed 
by Shi‘i polymath Nasir al-Din Tusi, and the thriving Ilkhanid Tabriz.’** Under 
Ilkhanid rule, his influence transgressed sectarian and confessional boundaries, 
inviting the responses of Jewish and Syriac Christian authors as well.!°° His works 
further shaped the interreligious polemics and apologetics of the thirteenth cen- 
tury."° These in turn facilitated the composition of some of the earliest Islamic 
disputation manuals, all of which were authored in the Ilkhanate,™ serving as the 
foundation for a new discipline of disputation.” 

The intellectual engagement with Razi’s oeuvre flourished in court-sponsored 
intellectual centers of the Ikhanate during Rashid al-Din’s tenure. Eminent schol- 
ars with deep links to the court, such as Ash‘arite theologian ‘Adud al-Din Jji 
(d. 1355)" and Imami jurist and theologian ‘Allama Hilli (1250-1325),'" fervently 
engaged and responded to Razi’s writings. The two were in fact appointed as elite 
scholars of the Ilkhan Oljeitii’s “mobile school” (chapter 5). 

Rashid al-Din’s theological-philosophical works reflect his aspiration to situate 
himself in the midst of this vibrant intellectual tradition." He prided himself as a 
self-trained theologian,"* claiming to be on a par with the great Ash‘arite theolo- 
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gians and Mujaddids (centennial renewers) Ghazali and Razi.'"” Rashid al-Din also 
relied extensively on Razi’s reformulation of an Avicennized kalam and innova- 
tively experimented, moreover, with Razi’s appropriation of Avicennan principles 
for an expansive theory of a hierarchy of ethical-intellectual perfection as the basis 
for a new political theology of Islamic sacral kingship (chapters 3 and 4)."8 

As we will see, Rashid al-Din drew on Razi’s model of human perfection for 
some of the same reasons that later Eurasian imperial courts used Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
(d. 1240) doctrines of spiritual government and the oneness of being. Both Razi’s 
theological reformulation of Avicennan philosophy and Ibn ‘Arabi’s Neoplatonist 
philosophical mysticism and cosmology presented attractive hierarchical divi- 
sions of humankind and the cosmos that supported the accommodation of imma- 
nentist elements in divine transcendence.'” They offered compelling frameworks 
through which intellectuals and literati in imperial service could accommodate 
and elaborate sultanic pretensions to sacral power.”° Rashid al-Din’s political 
experimentation with Razi’s theological model, however, was certainly more 
restrictive in comparison to the free-ranging utilization of elements of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
hagiology and ontological monism in Timurid and early modern imperial courts. 
Still, Rashid al-Din’s theological treatises importantly set the stage for much of the 
later experiments with new vocabularies of sultanic rule that would become a 
defining feature of the early modern era.” 

Rashid al-Din also envisioned himself as following Razi’s footsteps in his efforts 
to demonstrate the congruency of scripture and reason ( ‘aq/).'” He presented this 
project as a pressing concern for the Muslims at the Ilkhan’s court, especially when 
it came to polemics and disputations with Jews, Christians, and Buddhists.”? In 
these treatises, Islam became the supreme manifestation of reason. Conversion to 
Islam constituted, therefore, the most rational (and equally salvific) choice for any 
individual. According to Rashid al-Din, the fact that the famous Baghdadi Jewish 
philosopher Ibn Kammuna (d. after 1284) did not convert to Islam proved not only 
that he was bound to be in hell but also that he certainly was not the most rational 
individual of his age, despite being the most knowledgeable scholar. 

Possibly the most politically powerful theologian in the history of the Persi- 
anate domains, if not in the premodern Islamic world simply, Rashid al-Din made 
great efforts to have his writings copied and distributed. He had them translated 
into Arabic shortly after their completion in Persian, and even left clear instruc- 
tions about how they should be copied and proofread and about how they 
should be taught in his principal foundations in Tabriz and elsewhere in the 
Ikhanate.”° 

Insecure in his own position as a theologian and scholar, Rashid al-Din solic- 
ited and then included in his Book of Clarifications (Kitab al-tawzihat) endorse- 
ments (taqrizat) for his exegesis of the Qur’an from about ninety of the most pres- 
tigious religious scholars and intellectuals of the IIkhanate. And while we might 
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question the extent to which they had properly scrutinized the work, we must 
conclude that the list serves nevertheless as an important indication that it was 
read by the vizier’s contemporaries.!”° 

In 1309, Rashid al-Din assembled his first four theological collections in Persian 
into one compilation titled Rashidi Collection (Majmit‘a Rashidiyya). The 1311 Ara- 
bic translation of the collection was even larger as it included all his writings in a 
single volume, the Collected Writings of Rashid (Jami ‘ al-tasdnif Rashidi).”’ This, 
however, might have had adverse consequences. It made the prospect of copying 
the entire voluminous collection, in addition to the author's subsequent works, a 
painstaking and expensive task, reserved for royal patrons with ample resources.’ 
Indeed, while a few copies were also made in the fifteenth century, the bulk 
of surviving manuscripts were made during his lifetime as a result of his “self- 
publication” venture.”’ While Rashid al-Din’s theological-philosophical works 
had limited circulation, they were highly prized: they were collected and retained 
in the close-knit circles of the post-Mongol imperial courts.’° 

Several aspects of Rashid al-Din’s theological-philosophical discourses also set 
them apart from other theological works. First, the vizier wrote his treatises in 
Persian when Arabic was the dominant, even exclusive, theological-philosophical 
language of the time. Second, his treatises were interlaced with Persian (and Ara- 
bic) poetry,’ fables, metaphors, and mythical-historical references that are mostly 
absent from the traditional styles of theological and philosophical composition. 
Furthermore, theological and philosophical works were characterized by parsimo- 
nious presentations that were elitist in nature, meant to be read and understood 
only by the initiated few, rather than to appeal to the uninitiated. While Rashid 
al-Din also engaged with the more obscure theological terms, his treatises showed 
a distinct tendency toward accessibility, even entertainment, at the expense of 
using specialized terminologies. As a result, he used terminology inconsistently. 
Rashid al-Din commented that he would write in haste, and that his work had 
somewhat of an “associative” nature.'” 

Rashid al-Din wrote with a mind to audiences beyond traditional, limited, 
scholarly circles. He elaborated and accentuated the political applicability of 
some theological-philosophical ideas in communicating and reaffirming models of 
authority and legitimacy, giving the impression on occasion that his chief audience 
is the Mongol rulers themselves. As we will see throughout this book, Rashid al- 
Din saw the field of theology as an experimental space of dialogue between Islam 
and nomadic, Mongol traditions. Moreover, he gives the impression that he was 
not alone in viewing his work more as a conversation between the two worldviews. 

An Afterlife for the Khan explores several dialogues between Rashid al-Din and 
his royal patrons, especially Ikhan Oljeitii. Naturally, we cannot ascertain whether 
these conversations actually took place, were a figment of the vizier’s imagination, 
or were a mixture of both. Rather than taking them at face value or discarding 
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them altogether as fiction, this book suggests that Oljeitii’s statements and ques- 
tions during these audiences indicate a pattern of thought, a worldview, that we 
can identify as strongly immanentist and as fitting the Mongols’ cultural and reli- 
gious patterns more broadly. Accordingly, the “dialogues” between the vizier and 
his Chinggisid patron are studied here as reflecting a broader pattern of Muslim- 
Mongol interactions and negotiations at the Ilkhanid court. 

Part of this Mongol “worldview” was the rulers’ active role in the vizier’s com- 
positions. According to the vizier, Oljeitii would regularly show interest in his 
writings, indicating that he viewed them more as a shared enterprise than the 
work of a single author. Oljeitii would have Rashid al-Din read his treatises aloud, 
thereafter raising new questions and making comments and observations. On 
occasion, Oljeitit ordered him to add his corrections and comments, and had the 
work returned to him later for inspection. In other instances, we get the impres- 
sion that Oljeitii even considered himself the vizier’s partner in authorship. This is 
apparent in the case of Book of the Sultan (Kitab-i sultdniyya), which originated in 
a wager between two parties, one of which only consisted of Rashid al-Din and the 
Mongol sultan.'* Each group had to provide its own answers to Oljeitii’s questions, 
and the best answer granted the victors an honorary robe, provided by the losing 
party. The title of the work, Book of the Sultan, conveys the ruler’s supposed author- 
ship or “ownership” of this treatise, although it was Rashid al-Din’s labor that went 
into producing their shared response.”° 


THE BUDDHIST ILKHANATE 


The Buddhist efflorescence in Iran began in earnest with the Ilkhanate’s founder 
Hiilegii (r. 1260-65), who was an avid supporter of Buddhism, especially its 
Tibetan schools.” He built a lavish temple in Labnasagut, near his summer resi- 
dence in the Ala-Tay Mountains in Armenia, and in Khoi, southern Azerbaijan. 
The Labnasagut temple consisted of a thriving monastic community that wor- 
shipped the Buddha Shakyamuni and the future Buddha Maitreya. Armenian his- 
torian Kirakos Ganjakec’i (1203-71) remarked on Hiilegii’s “misinformed” devo- 
tion to the yellow-cloaked, head-shaven Buddhist priests (toyins), who allegedly 
lured him with their sorcery and promises of immortality.’ 

Buddhist temples were also founded in the royal Ilkhanid residences such as the 
Ikhan Abaqa’s (r. 1265-82) famous Takht-i Sulayman. Other sites were possibly 
located in caves and villages near Maragha and in Ilkhan Arghun’s favorite summer 
camp, Qonqur Oléng (“the prairie grounds of the Alezans”), in northwestern Iran, 
near where the city of Sultaniyya and the mausoleum of Arghun’s son Oljeitii would 
later be built."° Owing to the financial and political support of Hilegii and his 
descendants, a corridor of Buddhist shrines extended between the region south of 
the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea, along the trade routes that led from Iran 
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FIGURE 1. Dash Kasan (Qonqur Oléng) rock-cut site (near Sultaniyya and the village of 
Viyar), suspected to have also functioned as a Buddhist site. Photo courtesy of Golriz Farshi. 


FIGURE 2. Dash Kasan (Qonqur Oléng): a framed, large, Chinese-style dragon relief carved to 
the western wall between two mihrabs. Photo courtesy of Golriz Farshi. 
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to Azerbaijan and to eastern Anatolia.“° The geographical spread of Buddhist 
monasteries and temples further speaks to the significance of Buddhist presence 
for the Hiilegitid dynastic project: monastic complexes were especially prevalent 
near sites frequented by the Ilkhans’ peripatetic camps, and elaborate, portable, 
Buddhist temple tents also traveled along with the ordu, the imperial court." 

The Ilkhans’ generous royal support provided incentives for Buddhist scholars— 
Tibetans, Kashmiris, Indians, and Uyghurs—to travel and visit the court in Iran. 
This influx of monks and practitioners formed the basis for the emergent Ilkhanid 
Buddhist community, an eclectic group representing diverse Buddhist backgrounds, 
though it seems to have been mostly comprised, at least initially, of Uyghur and 
Central Asian Turkic Buddhists.” This diverse Buddhist group was not devoid of 
internal tensions. Buddhists from diverse traditions and locations competed with 
each other over royal patronage and did not refrain from ridiculing and criticizing 
their religious peers at court.” 

In Yuan China, the Tibetan Sakya Buddhist priests gained Qubilai’s support 
with their claims to magical powers channeled through the cult of the Tibetan deity 
of Mahakala.'* From the Chinggisid perspective, one of the main appeals of the 
Tibetan Tantra was that it united “otherworldly transcendence and this-worldly 
power, in such an intimate and potent way.”* The Ilkhans in Iran were also attracted 
to the Buddhist monks because of their expertise in Indian or Tibetan medicine 
and Tantric magic."° Arghun, for example, showed a strong interest in attracting 
Buddhist medical practitioners, mainly Indians (and possibly also Kashmiris) to 
his court. One of them is alleged to have lured the Ilkhan with life-extending con- 
coctions and promises of immortality that hastened the ruler’s demise instead.” 

Muslim physicians thus encountered Buddhist medical practices at court, even 
when these practices did not meet their approval.’ Another central arena of inter- 
religious encounters was the interfaith court debate where Muslims and Buddhists 
were made to entertain the ruler, pique his intellectual curiosity, and contribute to 
his royal prestige (above). Arghun was especially keen on orchestrating such intel- 
lectual contests in his camp at Qonqur Oléng.”” In addition to having the debate 
itself, Muslims and Buddhists occasionally formed ad hoc political alliances at 
court,’ and even engaged in personal contacts that extended beyond it." 

The favorable conditions for Buddhism continued under Arghun’s successors. 
His son Ghazan (r. 1295-1304) was initially supportive of Buddhist monastic cent- 
ers and built his own temple in Khabushan (Khurasan), where he participated in 
Buddhist rites.’ Ghazan’s patronage of the Buddhists was rooted in his upbring- 
ing. His grandfather Abaqa had assigned Ghazan a Chinese Buddhist tutor named 
Yarug.’* That Abaqa’s personal care for Ghazan’s Buddhist education is noted in 
Rashid al-Din’s history composed after the ruler’s conversion underscores the 
important role of the royal patronage of Buddhism as a marker of dynastic conti- 
nuity and legitimacy, even after the court’s conversion to Islam. 
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Internal succession struggles and the crisis of legitimacy that Arghun and his 
offspring experienced increased the significance of the Buddhists’ royal support. 
Arghun, who usurped the throne from his Muslim uncle Ahmad Tegiider (r. 1282- 
84), lacked dynastic seniority. His reign and those of his successors—his brother 
Geikhatu and son Ghazan—were challenged by the more senior cousins of the 
other, collateral branches.‘ This internal dynastic challenge was fully resolved 
only two decades later, with the enthronement of Oljeitii and following several 
purges of the Hiilegiiid contenders and their supporters.’® 

Hiilegii’s example of supporting the Buddhist schools presented an opportunity 
for Arghun and his offspring to establish alternative, nongenealogical avenues to 
claim continuity with the Hiilegiiid and Chinggisid tradition. Furthermore, the 
Buddhists integrated and assimilated their patrons’ ancestor veneration with Bud- 
dhist worship, thus reinforcing the link between Chinggisid dynastic legitimation 
and Buddhism (see chapter 5 below). Finally, patronage of Buddhism also aligned 
the Ilkhans with their allies in the east, the Yuan Mongol rulers of China. Partici- 
pation in Buddhist, especially Tantric rites, might have served to consolidate the 
Ilkhans alliance with their Toluid cousins (descendants of Chinggis Khan's young- 
est son Tolui) against their mutual rivals, especially the non-Toluid branches of the 
Chaghadaids and Ogédeids in Central Asia.’ 

The linkage between dynastic legitimation and Buddhism, which worked to the 
advantage of the Buddhists, was ultimately also a reason for Buddhism’s downfall 
in Ikhanid Iran. In contrast to Yuan China and Mongolia, where Buddhism flour- 
ished, Buddhism never quite established itself in the eastern Islamic world. It 
existed only through the auspices of the Htilegiiid house;’” and once the court's 
religious allegiance shifted from Buddhism to Islam, its presence in the [lkhanate 
faltered as well. Ghazan’s conversion to Islam—which was likely motivated by 
interdynastic strife and his wish to gain the support of certain pro-Muslim Mongol 
commanders**—and his subsequent succession to the throne (in 1295) mark, 
therefore, the end of this period of Buddhist ascendancy in Iran. Ghazan imple- 
mented a series of Islamization policies throughout the realm, and he is reported 
to have ordered Buddhist monasteries to be ransacked and destroyed.’ While it 
seems likely that the violence perpetrated against the Buddhists and their sanctu- 
aries was short-lived,’ and that Buddhism maintained some presence in the fol- 
lowing decade, the IIkhanid court was no longer a prized destination for Buddhist 
scholars from across Mongol-dominated Eurasia. 

By the first decade of the fourteenth century, Buddhist monks were largely 
absent from the court. Yet this did not mean that Buddhism lost its influence with 
the Ilkhans. The previous Buddhist education and inculcation of Ghazan, Oljeitii 
and the Ilkhanid royal household left enduring traces.’ While the Buddhist pres- 
ence in the Ikkhanate might have centered more on the expertise of the visiting 
monks in medicine, divination, spiritual protection, and even government, and 
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less on its scholastic traditions and religious doctrines,'* we must not disregard 
the training of the IIkhanid princes in Buddhist logic and teachings; nor can we 
ignore Buddhist support for Mongol claims to Chinggisid exceptionalism. As this 
book shows, the IIkhanid rulers’ Buddhist upbringing made them not only more 
receptive to certain Buddhist-inspired ideals of kingship; it appears also to have 
informed their conception of the intellectual exchanges in their audience. As doc- 
umented by the vizier, questions Oljeitii posed to Rashid al-Din appear modeled 
on the riddle-style Buddhist dialogues. Rashid al-Din’s writings suggest that the 
Buddhist background of his Mongol patrons presented an obstacle, but also an 
opportunity. The Buddhists charted a path for Muslims seeking to consolidate 
their Mongol patrons’ commitment to Islam. 


CHAPTER OUTLINE 


Chapter 1 examines the section on Buddhism in the chapter on the “History of 
India, Sind and Kashmir” (History of India) in Rashid al-Din’s Compendium. I raise 
new questions about the authorship of this text and Rashid al-Din’s supposedly 
Buddhist informants. The chapter focuses on two contrasting presentations of the 
Buddha: on the one hand, the Buddha is a monotheist-like prophet who “demotes” 
India’s gods to inferior, angelic ranks; on the other, Buddhism is the source of Ara- 
bian polytheism. I show how these representations engage in dialogue with Bud- 
dhist and Muslim methods of hierarchal assimilation and subordination of their 
respective religious others. Finally, I argue that Rashid al-Din’s view of the Bud- 
dhists differs from earlier Muslim views of them as deniers of reason, in that he 
considers them rational thinkers who can be proven wrong only by using rational 
theology, kalam. 

Chapter 2 examines Rashid al-Din’s arguments against the Buddhist belief in 
reincarnation in his discussion of a set of theological-philosophical problems. 
While Rashid al-Din relies on earlier Muslim intellectuals who were largely 
informed by Greek philosophers, he does not address the Buddhist doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls to engage in an “internal” Muslim debate about Islam's 
Greek heritage. Rather, he appropriates and refashions this line of argument to 
specifically respond to the Buddhist challenge of reincarnation, and therewith also 
to the Buddhists’ merit-based system of kingship. The chapter further shows how 
Rashid al-Din put great effort into crafting an appealing afterlife and death experi- 
ence for his Chinggisid patrons. 

Chapter 3 explores how Buddhists and Muslims in Mongol service sought to 
employ their own political-religious concepts to accommodate and translate their 
Chinggisid patrons’ model of divinized kingship—specifically, the notion of their 
immanentist good fortune. This process of translation of the Chinggisid sacral 
kingship also entailed its reconceptualization, conversion, and domestication, 
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replacing the khans’ immanentist model of sacral kingship with a more con- 
strained, Muslim or Buddhist, transcendentalist mode of righteous monarchy. The 
chapter emphasizes parallels between the Buddhists’ approach of reframing 
Chinggisid kingship within Buddhism’s moral-karmic framework and Rashid al- 
Din’s experimentation with refashioning his Ilkhanid patrons as sacral Muslim 
monarchs of a new type. Specifically, I compare the Buddhist model of universal 
karmic kingship (the Cakravartin) and the vizier’s fashioning of an Islamic sacral 
monarchy centered on his theological reinterpretation of the title Sahib Qiran, 
Lord of Auspicious Conjunction. 

Chapter 4 examines how Rashid al-Din fashions the image of his Mongol 
patron as a sultanic simulacrum of the Prophet Muhammad. The vizier charts 
Oljeiti’s supreme position within a system of kingship that ontologically parallels 
Muhammad’ position as the Seal of Prophethood in the theologian Fakhr al-Din 
Razi’s hierarchical model of intellectual-moral perfection. By imbuing the sultan 
with the Prophet's attributes, the vizier underscores the subordinate place of this 
new rank of sacral kingship relative to Muhammad's prophethood. Rashid al-Din 
furthermore uses the Mujaddid tradition to depict Oljeitii as a reformer king, inte- 
grating his rule within a sacral-ethical Perso-Islamic timeline. 

Chapter 5 takes us from religious polemics between Muslims and Buddhists to 
the sectarian, Sunni-Shi ‘i conflict, and from the refutation of Buddhist relics to the 
question of Muslim shrine veneration. Rashid al-Din’s views on ancestor worship 
were informed by the central role it played in the Mongol system of divinized 
kingship. The vizier strove to situate this tenet of Chinggisid sacral authority in 
relation to Islam’s salvific imperative and practices of grave visitation. The chapter 
explores how the utilization of discourses on shrine visitation to ethicize the Mon- 
gols’ ancestral veneration related to the renovations in Oljeitii’s monumental tomb 
in Sultaniyya and its transformation into a site of cultic veneration. The vizier’s 
rationalization of shrine veneration is further considered in light of his attempts to 
navigate the shifting sectarian landscape of the Ilkhanid court in the context of 
Oljeiti’s conversion to Shi‘ism in 1309. Finally, the chapter examines the role of the 
Ikhanid Islamization of Chinggisid ancestor veneration in the evolution of shrine- 
centered kingship in dialogue with the cult of saints. In the book’s epilogue, I con- 
sider the “afterlives” of the Mongol system of sacral kingship and the institution of 
the court debate in the early modern imperial courts that succeeded the Mongols, 
especially the Mughal dynasty in India. I demonstrate that the Mongols’ mode of 
religiosity had an enduring impact on Eurasian imperial polities. 
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Indian Prophet or Father 
of Arabian Paganism? 


The Buddha and the Buddhists in 
the History of India 


Buddhism was not entirely a newcomer when it first arrived at the doorsteps of the 
Islamic world under Mongol auspices. Eastern Iran had been a center of Buddhist 
activity, mainly in the second and third centuries AD. After the expansion of the 
Islamic world during the seventh century, Muslims continued to encounter Bud- 
dhism through the ruins that dotted the area, and especially through the Indian 
Buddhists’ contribution to the Arabic translation of Sanskrit medical texts in 
ninth-century cosmopolitan Baghdad.’ Yet the period of Indian influences was 
short. From the ninth century onward, the distance between the Islamic and 
Indian worlds grew considerably. 

This new reality meant that Islamic knowledge of the current state of the Bud- 
dhist world remained rather stagnant. A “frozen” image of Buddhism emerged and 
was crystalized in Islamic scholarship, while Buddhist communities and traditions 
were undergoing considerable change across Asia.’ By the eleventh century, Mus- 
lim contacts with real-life Buddhists became rare. Famous Central Asian scholar 
Biruni (d. 1048), indeed, lamented that he was unable to find a single Buddhist 
informant with whom to consult on the Buddhist doctrine.* 

With the establishment of the Ilkhanate during the 1260s, the distance between 
the Muslim and Buddhist worlds shrank almost overnight. The influx of Buddhist 
monks from across Eurasia into the eastern Islamic world provided opportunities 
for the exchange of knowledge. While Muslim authors generally chose to ignore 
the presence of the newcomers, the encounter with the Buddhists at the Ikhanid 
court provided us with one of the most elaborate and accurate medieval descrip- 
tions of Buddhism, included in the chapter on the History of India, Sind, and 
Kashmir in Rashid al-Din's Compendium of Histories. 
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With remarkable illustrations of scenes from the Buddha's life and oriental scen- 
ery scattered throughout its lavishly copied manuscript renditions,’ along with 
detailed descriptions of the Buddha’ career and creed, the History of India has long 
captivated scholars of Islam and Buddhism alike.*® The first part presents the geog- 
raphy, royal history, and mythical past of India and Kashmir, while the second is 
devoted to India’s religious landscape, focusing almost exclusively on Buddhism. 
Aside from a few exceptional cases such as the Buddha's alleged achievement of 
nirvana in a domelike structure of pure crystal,’ the three foci of this account of 
Buddhism—the Buddha's biography, the Wheel of Life, and the worship of the 
Buddha Maitreya—offer an accurate depiction of Buddhist beliefs.* 

A full account of this complex, multilayered text is beyond our scope. Instead, 
this chapter starts by raising new questions about the authorship of the text and its 
Buddhist informants. These questions explain why the History of India cannot be 
seen simply as a profile of Buddhism as practiced in the Ilkhanate, but rather as a 
multilayered work that reflects the extensive geographical and social mobility ena- 
bled by Mongol rule in Eurasia. In what follows, I explore two divergent and con- 
trasting images of the Buddha and Buddhism in the History of India. On the one 
hand, the Buddha is depicted as a monotheist prophet and ascribed the position of 
Islam's “proxy” in the Indic religious landscape, while India’s gods are “demoted” 
from their divine status to an inferior, angelic rank. On the other hand, Buddhism 
is presented as the source of Arabian polytheism and Meccan idol worship. I show 
how these representations are in dialogue with the Buddhist and Muslim strategies 
regarding the hierarchal assimilation and subordination of their respective religious 
others, as well as speak to historical religious changes in the IIkhanate—namely, the 
Mongol ruler Ghazan’s adoption of Islam. Finally, I ask about the extent to which 
this new encounter at the Ikhanid court changed Muslim perceptions of the Bud- 
dhists. I draw attention to one of Rashid al-Din’s refutations of reincarnation, sug- 
gesting how his view of the Buddhists differs from earlier views prevalent among 
Muslim theologians and intellectuals. Instead of casting the Buddhists as the deniers 
of reason, Rashid al-Din presents the Buddhists as rational thinkers who can be 
bested only through the successful deployment of the tools of rational theology. 


RASHID AL-DIN’S BUDDHIST INFORMANTS 


Historians suggest that what enabled Rashid al-Din to compose an accurate and 
informed description of Buddhism was his access to real-life Buddhists at the 
Ikhanid court. He appears to confirm this impression in his second refutation of 
reincarnation (see chapter 2), where he expresses his appreciation of the Buddhist 
informants with whom he has conversed while engaging in research for the Com- 
pendium.? However, the History of India names only one Buddhist informant, a 
Kashmiri (or Indian) monk named Kamalashri. Except for the first five sections 
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that draw largely on Biruni’s Book of India," Kamalashri appears to be the vizier’s 
main source on the history of India, and notably, on Buddhist dogma." Neverthe- 
less, Rashid al-Din provides only a few details about his source; we are told merely 
that Kamalashri “was born and bred in Kashmir and is knowledgeable in the nom 
[niim], which is the book of Shakyamuni” (on the nom, see below).” 

There are several problems with identifying this Buddhist monk and the sources 
of the History of India more broadly. First, Kamalashri’s name does not appear 
other than in this chapter, whether in the Compendium or in any other Ikhanid 
account. Second, Rashid al-Din’s authorship of the Compendium’s second volume, 
which includes the History of India, has recently been called into question. As 
described in the introduction to this book, the vizier has used the work of another 
Ikhanid court author named Qashani.” His History appears indeed to be a close 
reproduction of Qashani’s chapter on India.” Yet in the introduction to Qashani’s 
version, there is no mention of Kamalashri’s role as Rashid al-Din’s informant. 
Instead, Kamalashri appears as a Buddhist specialist assigned to lead a team of 
monks “from among all the scholars and wise men of Hindustan.” The Ikhan 
Ghazan has handpicked them for their in-depth knowledge of Indian history, 
tasking them with composing this history.’° Qashani’s version challenges the long- 
held assumption about Rashid al-Din’s relationship with Kamalashri. Yet it sheds 
little light on the Buddhist expert's identity. 

The diverse prolife of Buddhism in the History of India further complicates the 
attempt to reach a decisive conclusion about Kamalashri’s identity and origins. In 
the History, we find specific traditions that point toward Sanskrit Nikaya, including 
close translations of Sanskrit sutras,'° but also to Chinese Mahayana Buddhism.” 
Furthermore, the chapter also evinces some effort to bridge the gap between San- 
skrit and Chinese (or Uyghur) terms for deities.’ While the Chinese influence 
appears to be solid, note that practices associated with Chinese Buddhism, such as 
the worship of Guanyin, the Bodhisattva of Compassion, were also prevalent 
among Uyghur Buddhists during this period. Some of them, such as the worship of 
the Big Dipper, were also popular among Mongol court circles in Yuan China.” 

Scholars have further identified in the History of India distinct phrases associ- 
ated with Central Asian Buddhism.” Finally, in addition to traces of Sanskrit, Chi- 
nese, Uyghur, and Central Asian traditions, there are also traces of Buddhist 
Tibetan influences in the chapter.” Included among these instances of Tibetan 
influence are the chapter’s presentation of the Tibetan Tantric Path (Vajrayana) as 
the superior Buddhist method,” and the mention of Sukhavati (Pure Land),” and 
a book titled Qashiirdi, a possible reference to the Tibetan Kanjur.* 

This mixture of traditions in the History of India seems to point to orality’s role 
in the transmission of Buddhist traditions, making the differentiation of suppos- 
edly distinct traditions mostly futile.” Yet, considering all of the above, it is also 
possible that some of the sections attributed to Kamalashri in the chapter on India 
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originated outside the Ilkhanate, perhaps even at the Yuan court. Indeed, scholars 
have already begun searching for Kamalashri in Yuan China.”° We know of at least 
one major Kashmiri Buddhist authority who visited the Yuan capital Dadu, where 
he interacted and cooperated with Chinese, Tibetan, and Uyghur experts and 
translators on a major comparative intellectual Buddhist endeavor. His name, 
however, was Vimalashri.”” 

Keeping these unresolved questions regarding the authorship and circum- 
stances of the chapter’s composition in mind, I suggest we read the History of India 
not as a reflection of the Buddhist mélange of Ilkhanid Iran, as it has been often 
regarded, but instead as a multilayered work that reflects the extensive geosocial 
mobility characteristic of Mongol Eurasia. The unique conditions of Mongol rule 
enabled Buddhist experts to crisscross Eurasia, promoting the reintegration of 
Buddhism’s geographically fragmented traditions.”* Thus, I argue for a palimpses- 
tic reading of the Compendium, premised not on a “stable ‘original’ against which 
to measure fidelity” or on uncovering a distinct authorial intention but on transla- 
tion as a “dynamic (and to some extent contingent) process of transformation?” 


BUDDHA AS PROPHET 


One of the most striking aspects of the History of India is its abundant use of Islamic 
terminology to explain Buddhist ideas, highlighting commonalities and epistemic 
equivalences between the two religions. The Buddha's spiritual advancement is 
described using Sufi terminology: nirvana is envisioned as the Sufi mystic’s self- 
annihilation in the divine, and the Buddha's disciples are ascribed with the Sufi 
term murid.*° The Buddhist demon Mara is presented as the Muslim devil Iblis. 
The History of India’s generous use of Islamic terms has led scholars to suggest that 
the chapter’s author(s) deliberately attempted to create a palatable presentation of 
Buddhism for a Muslim readership.*! In some instances—such as the Buddha's 
depiction as the ultimate ascetic whom even the devil’s beautiful hiiri-like daugh- 
ters fail to seduce”’—the chapter certainly draws on earlier Muslim strands that 
have assimilated and domesticated the Buddha’s story. In other examples, overlap- 
ping Buddhist and Muslim sacred geographies facilitate equivalences. Thus, we are 
told that Shakyamuni is known by the followers of other religions as Adam, “and 
his footprint is imprinted into the stone on the mountain of Sarandib?** The tradi- 
tion about Adam’s Fall at Sarandib is common in early Muslim historiography. 
The chapter’s efforts to establish an “agreeable” presentation of Buddhism from 
an Islamic perspective are especially evident in the Buddha’s depiction as a prophet 
sent to the Indians to deliver his revelation.** In that regard, the History of India 
follows earlier histories seeking to demonstrate the universality of the Islamic 
salvific narrative. Muslim authors such as Ya‘qubi (d. after 905) and Mas‘udi 
(d. 956) rely on the Qur’anic assertion that no community was left without 
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prophetic guidance,” and they seek to identify such unknown prophets through 
local traditions and mythical histories, especially since the Qur’an emphasizes the 
prophet’s role as a founder of the community. 

Muslim historians expanded their imageries to India as well, charting the his- 
torical salvific paths of its different communities. They sought to establish the 
extent to which these communities accepted or (more likely) failed to embrace the 
divine plan as presented in their prophetic revelation.** Authors, accordingly, 
identified the Buddha as a messenger prophet, but also noted that some of the 
Buddhists believed him to be an angel, a demon, and even a god.” The philosopher 
Shahrastani (d. 1153), who rejected Buddhism as a false religion, suggested never- 
theless that, based on the Buddhist descriptions of the Buddha, he was best com- 
pared to Khizr, an elusive figure in Islamic traditions, identified alternately as a 
prophet, a saint, and an angel. He was said to possess esoteric knowledge and the 
secrets of immortality, and miracle working, furthermore, was attributed to him.” 

The second part of the History of India," which focuses on Buddhism, begins 
with a short introduction to India’s religious landscape.” This introduction catego- 
rizes the Indian religious community (’umma) into six “metasects,’ from which 
other Indian schools of thought had branched out.* These larger religious groups 
are identified interchangeably as religions, religious doctrines (madhhadb), or 
legal schools. Each is matched with its own founder figure, referred to as the head 
of a legal school or as a prophet (payghambar, nabi). The six founders are Shiva 
(Maheshvara), Vishnu, and Brahma, as well as Arhanta, Nastika, and the Buddha 
Shakyamuni. This makes for an uneven and confusing list. First, the names of two 
individuals refer not to historical or mythical “founders” but to fictional charac- 
ters: Arhanta, whose name seems to derive from the plural of the Sanskrit arhat, a 
Jain sage; and Nastika, who, according to the chapter, founded a sect that rejects 
the Vedas and believes in some form of religious nihilism.“* 

Second, although Sanskrit doxographies commonly speak of six Indian schools 
of philosophy,” the six founders in the History of India include three Indian gods— 
the “trinity” of Shiva, Vishnu, and Brahma—as well as the founders of two reli- 
gions, Jainism and Buddhism. One additional group includes those who reject the 
Vedas altogether. Different types of affiliations and devotional communities are 
thus muddled together to create this seemingly orderly account of the Indic reli- 
gious landscape. There is, however, a certain logic in grouping together and com- 
paring at least some of these founder figures, especially Shiva, Vishnu, and Brahma, 
since their followers have shared forms of devotion and pilgrimage, as well as com- 
mon Sanskrit narrative traditions.*° 

The History of India, in any case, enumerates the laws and beliefs of each Indian 
“religion, with Buddhism as the culmination of this taxonomy. The “religions” are 
further divided into two groups according to their object of devotion: idol or fire 
worship. The account of Buddhism in the History thus initially appears to be more 
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in line with Muslim taxonomical approaches to Indian religions that emphasize 
differences between Muslims and other communities based on their objects of 
devotion, leading to their exclusion from salvation.” 

Overall, however, Rashid al-Din’s account of Buddhism relies on the universal- 
izing tendency of Islamic histories more than on theological taxonomies of exclu- 
sion. This is especially apparent in his elaborate and impressive presentation of the 
Buddha as a monotheistic prophet, which exceeds any previous Muslim account of 
Buddhism. It includes all the chief criteria for prophecy in the Muslim tradition. The 
first is the mediation of divine guidance through revelation in the form of a book or 
scripture, and/or through the intermediacy of angels. The second is a historical pat- 
tern of successive prophetic revelations, where each revelation is in turn corrupted 
by the followers, requiring a new prophet to be sent to the community. Another 
feature predominant in the chapter is the Buddha's miracle performance. Finally, the 
chapter also relates to the question of the (non)finality of Buddhist prophecy. 

Some of these aspects are also aligned with Buddhist traditions. In the introduc- 
tion to the Buddhist section, Shakyamuni is presented as the most recent prophet 
(muta ’khkhir) whose path (sunna) and example believers must follow. We learn the 
names and details of previous Buddhas, specifically the six enlightened Buddhas 
who have predated Shakyamuni in our current age (the Badra Kalpa).** Each Bud- 
dha appears after the believers have failed to follow, and have thereby corrupted, the 
mission of his predecessor. The introduction paraphrases the words of Kamalashri 
to reaffirm this: the Buddhist message is one and the same, and the Buddhist proph- 
ets “arrive once every so and so years to renew their religion?” This presentation 
also reflects Buddhist cosmology: every time the people go astray, abandoning and 
neglecting the words of the Buddha, the world falls into decay and violence. Subse- 
quently, a new Buddha emerges to teach them the Dharma all over again.*° The 
Explanation of the Knowable a Tibetan Buddhist guidebook composed in 1278 in 
Mongol-ruled Yuan China for Qubilai Qa’an’s second son, Prince Jin-gim, offers a 
version of this Buddhist cosmology: “Perfect Buddhas [Sambuddha]” are the sav- 
iors who appear when the world experiences karmic decline.” 

Scripture is another major criterion of Muslim prophetic taxonomies, but his- 
torically Buddhism had never met it.” The History, however, takes an extra meas- 
ure in this regard, referring to two such “books.” In the introduction to the account 
of Buddhism in the History, we learn that the “Abhidharma book’ is the Buddhists’ 
revelatory text. The Abhidharma, however, was not even a collection of the Bud- 
dha’s words but rather a compilation of exegeses on his teachings. Another term 
that approximates Islamic scripture in the chapter is nom. In the general introduc- 
tion to the History, we find that Kamalashri “is knowledgeable in the nom [nim], 
which is the book of Shakyamuni.” Derived from Greek, nom is the Uyghur- 
Mongolian term used for “law” or “book. In the Mongol Empire, it was also used 
to render the Sanskrit dharma and the Tibetan chos, and furthermore, became the 
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Mongolian designation of “religion?* Although no such book likely existed, the 
idea that the Buddhists had a text called nom was prevalent among I/khanid authors 
by the early fourteenth century. The historian Juvayni stated that “the toyins [Bud- 
dhists] call a reading from their book nom, and that “the nom is their theological 
speculations [ma ‘qilat-i kalam] and contains idle stories and tradition.” The Sufi 
Shaykh Simnani also associated the Buddhists with the nom, stating that the Bud- 
dhists believed it contained the words of God Himself, a “Buddhist Revelation.”*” 

Another important challenge for accepting the Buddha as a prophet was the 
issue of the finality of prophecy with Muhammad and his abrogation of all previ- 
ous revelations—a core principle of Muslim dogma. While the History of India 
established the superiority of the Buddha Shakyamuni’ mission at the end of this 
successive chain of seven prophets, it refrained from implying the finality of the 
Buddhist prophetic cycles with him. It left room for a Buddhist “renewer”’—the 
anticipated Buddha Maitreya—to appear after the corruption and decline of 
Shakyamuni’s revelation. The continuity of Buddhist mission was substantiated by 
Shakyamuni himself in the section on Maitreya, where it is stated: 


Like I, Shakyamuni, had foretold the signs of Maitreya, so too Maitreya will proceed 
to give the signs of the wise and the prophet who would follow him; he will know his 
name as well as describe his praiseworthy traits; he will say the same words as I have 
spoken. 


Note that Rashid al-Din strongly advocated for the finality of prophecy with 
Muhammad in his theological treatises (see chapter 4). Similarly, he emphasized 
that in the case of Judaism, Musa (Moses) had never claimed to be the Israelites 
final prophet. On the contrary, he believed the Israelites would continue to sin, 
which would require new prophets. Thus, Rashid al-Din suggested that Musa 
proved Judaism's deficiency and imperfection in anticipating the arrival of a 
reformer and perfecter (mutammim va-mukammil) -Muhammad.” Like Musa, 
Shakyamuni himself admits to Buddhism’s non-finality, confirming thereby the 
universality and supersessionism of Muhammad's revelation.” 


INDIAN DEITIES AS ANGELS 


The History of India promotes and prioritizes the Buddhist perspective over that of 
other Indic religious communities.® In the first part of the History, this perspective 
is brought forth in several interpolations, some attributed directly to Kamalashri’s 
teachings, reflecting the Buddhist interpretation of India’s mythical past.” In the 
second part of the chapter, the description of Buddhism, we find a Buddhist 
“assault” on the Indian gods. By presenting the Buddha as a prophet and Bud- 
dhism as a revelatory religion, this Buddhist campaign against the deities takes on 
new meaning as part of the Abrahamic message against idol worship. 
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Two examples are particularly striking here. In the introduction to the Bud- 
dhist account, the Buddhists are reported to say that the three Indian gods “Shiva, 
Vishnu, and Brahma are unaware and ignorant of their state [Hdl] as it is known to 
Shakyamuni.” Furthermore, “whereas Shakyamuni is the prophet of compassion, 
pity, and kindness, they are the prophets of force and power; moreover, devilish- 
ness has remained in them for their vanity and self-aggrandizement, as Shiva says: 
‘am the Lord, the Creator?” Whereas their devotees believe that Shiva, Vishnu, 
and Brahma are deities (khuddydn) to be feared, since they can inflict chaos and 
natural disasters, the Buddha refers to these three “prophets” as “the people of the 
devil” (ahl-i iblis) for this very same reason—their vanity. The Buddha, on the 
other hand, does not claim the status of a deity.* This Buddhist claim about the 
Indian gods’ or religious founders’ (“prophets”) lack of divinity is naturally also 
aligned with a monotheistic message. 

The second example takes the Indian deities’ demotion a step further by posi- 
tioning the gods not even as prophets but as angels in service of the Buddha. 
According to Muslim traditions, angels are inferior to human prophets and are 
tasked with facilitating God’s communication therewith.“ We learn in the History 
that after his miraculous birth, “four angels who claim to be deities®—Shiva, 
Vishnu, Brahma, and Indra—arrive.” Disguised as midwives, “they rinse him in 
lukewarm water from falling rain.” Later, the Buddha's parents carry him to an idol 
house so that “he would prostate himself before the statues of the same four angels.” 
Yet the deities’ four effigies—made of gold, silver, stone, and wood—come to life 
and prostate themselves before the young Buddha instead. The worshippers at the 
shrine are shocked to discover that their gods revere the Buddha, not vice versa. 

This account is loosely based on a well-known story about the infant Buddha 
that appears in the Lalitavistara, one of his earliest biographies dated to the third 
or fourth century AD: the Buddha’s father carries the infant prince to the temple 
to worship the idols, yet once they step inside, the statues rise, and then bow at the 
Buddha's feet.°” Donald Lopez compares this story to the account of Baby Jesus in 
the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew: after fleeing from Nazareth, Mary and Jesus enter 
a temple in Egypt but find the idols shattered and lying on their faces as if prostrat- 
ing before the infant.°* Whereas the Christian account attests to the monotheist 
disillusionment with idol worship, the Buddhist story is about the Buddha's own 
status as “the god beyond gods” (devatideva). In Buddhist cosmology, the gods 
possess supernatural powers but are not omnipotent, eternal metapersons. They 
too are caught in the Wheel of Life, the cycle of rebirths, having reached their cur- 
rent station thanks to their past merit. They too will suffer the consequences of 
their actions and might be reborn as lesser beings.” 

Hence, despite the similarities between the Lalitavistara and Pseudo-Matthew 
accounts, they articulate a major difference between the monotheist and Buddhist 
approaches to religious competition. Monotheist religions are characterized by an 
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inherent “offensiveness,” seeking to monopolize the divine by refuting truth claims 
of other religions and negating their metapersons. Conversely, Buddhism “was not 
founded upon a covenant with a jealous metaperson demanding ‘faith.” Instead, it 
seeks to assimilate local traditions, practices, shrines, and metapersons into its 
own ritual and cosmic domains. It allows its adherents to maintain their relations 
with deities of diverse origins, while subordinating and relativizing them within a 
Buddhist cosmic order.”” Buddhism has thus met its religious competitors with a 
form of “hierarchical inclusion,” subsuming the deities into the Buddhist pan- 
theon.” 

In the History of India, the Indian deities are subsumed into the Buddhist nar- 
rative through their designation as angels. This is inconsistent with their presenta- 
tion as prophets just a few paragraphs earlier. Yet the chapter is replete with such 
inconsistencies in the “translation” of the Indic religious landscape. We can see 
these discrepancies as an attempt to “do justice” to the diverse ways in which 
Indian believers (and their adversaries) perceived their objects of worship: while 
their worshippers saw them as gods, they functioned, from the Islamic perspec- 
tive, more like the prophets or the eponyms of the Islamic legal schools.” Another 
option is to contextualize this inconsistency within a wider pattern of Islamic 
engagement with Indian modes of devotion through “dynamic translation’: this is 
a process predicated on equivalences and analogous functions, allowing for shifts 
in the translation in keeping with the context.” The choice of angels therefore fits 
these deities’ role as messengers between God and the Buddha Prophet. It also 
however reaffirms Shakyamuni’s prophetic rank, and the message of Indian subor- 
dination and hierarchical assimilation within the Buddhist “angelic pantheon.” 

Through the Islamic lens, however, the account of the Buddha’s visit to the 
shrine invokes another monotheist narrative, that of the demystification of and 
disenchantment with the deities, reminding the Muslim reader of Ibrahim’s 
smashing of the idols. The Islamic assimilation of Buddhism is thus defined by a 
hierarchical salvific order, with Buddhism representing Islam’s monotheist proxy 
in the Indian religious landscape. Buddhism becomes Islam’s Indian representa- 
tive “demoting” India’s gods; yet with Islam’s abrogation of Buddhism, both the 
Indian deities and the Buddha are subordinated to Muhammad's superior, ulti- 
mate revelation. Put differently, in an argument that seems tailored to mirror if not 
also to outmatch Buddhism’s own system of hierarchical inclusion, the Buddha is 
granted a prophetic position only to be cast aside, like Judaism and Christianity, as 
embodying a revelation inferior to Muhammad’. 


BUDDHISM AS ARCHETYPICAL PAGANISM 


While Buddhism is generously accommodated with Islamic terms in the History 
of India, it is also subjected to criticism. The chapter presents the Buddha in a 
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negative light as the source of Arabian as well as Persian paganism, and Buddhism 
as the archetypical and purest form of the belief in transmigration. This critical 
stance is already found in the introduction to the Buddhist section, where the 
Buddhists are accused not only of worshipping an idol of Shakyamuni but also of 
serving as a bad example for other Indian religions identified with Shiva, Vishnu, 
and Brahma. The various religious affiliations of the inhabitants of China, India, 
Southeast Asia, Kashmir, Central Asia, Tibet, and the Tanguts are explored in the 
section dedicated to the geographical expansion and sectarian divisions of the 
Buddhist communities.” The section concludes with a note on pre-Islamic Arabia 
during the dawn of Islam that conflates Buddhism with pre-Islamic idolatry: 
“Prior to the age of Islam, all of Mecca and Medina, along with some of the Arabs 
and the Persians, had followed Shakyamuni, and in the House of the Ka‘ba, they 
placed idols resembling the image and figure of the Buddha, and worshiped them. 
The Prophet, God’s prayer be upon him, ordered them to be destroyed, and to 
introduce the people to his pure religion.” 

This anecdote likely draws on popular Islamic traditions imagining India as the 
birthplace of Arabian idolatry, connecting Arabian and Indian polytheism.” Fol- 
lowing the Deluge, during the time of the prophet Noah, idols were washed away 
from India, some emerging near Jeddah on the Arabian coast. From there, they 
were transported to Mecca where, according to other stories, they became objects 
of worship for pilgrims from distant places such as India.” The identification of 
the idols as Buddha images rather than their association with Hinduism fits in 
with the chapter’s scheme of promoting Buddhism as a superior form of the Indian 
religions. It is also consistent with Rashid al-Din’s interest in valorizing Buddhism 
as the archetypical and pristine form of paganism Islam is set to eradicate.” 

Muslim authors who wished to project a positive image of Indian beliefs found 
ways around the issue of idol worship. Biruni argued that Indian paganism resulted 
from the masses corrupting true, monotheist-like Hindu beliefs.” Others sug- 
gested that it was a form of meditation, and thus comparable to Sufi practices.* 
Simnani, who was made to take part in the Muslim-Buddhist debates at Arghun’s 
court (see the introduction), also “exonerated” the Buddha of paganism, attribut- 
ing idolatry practices to the Buddha's disciples, who either corrupted or misunder- 
stood their master’s original teachings. The Buddhists understood the Buddha's 
description of his past reincarnations, as visualized in images, to be a literal repre- 
sentation of his experiences, whereas his accounts were akin to the spiritual visions 
Sufi novices experienced along the path toward unification with the divine.” 

These examples all raise the question why the History of India emphasizes rather 
than downplays or reinterprets Buddhism’s alleged historical role in the spread of 
idol worship. The answer lies perhaps in the historical context: the History might 
hierarchically assimilate Buddhism, assigning it to the role of Islam’s monotheist 
“extension” in the Indian religious arena; but in the IIkhanid domestic arena, Mus- 
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lims continued to encounter the Buddhists as a foreign religious force. Casting 
Buddhism as the archetypical form of paganism should also be read against the 
backdrop of contemporaneous developments in the I/khanate—namely, the Mon- 
gol elite’s Islamization and the court's official denunciation of Buddhism. 

In Rashid al-Din’s Blessed History of Ghazan, the ruler’s break with idol worship 
and his order to shatter the Buddhist idols, destroy their temples, and establish 
mosques in their stead operate as tangible demonstrations of his new commitment 
to Islam. They flesh out a link between the convert Ghazan, an idol-smashing 
monotheist (muvahhid), and the narratives of the iconoclastic Muhammad and 
Ibrahim.” The description of the Ka‘ba as housing statues of the Buddha Shakya- 
muni in the History of India not only corresponds with this triumphant narrative 
of Mongol conversion but may also register Muslim sentiments and anxieties 
about Islam’s holiest site prior to Ghazan’s conversion, when Buddhism’s influence 
at court was at its height. According to two Ilkhanid accounts, prior to his death, 
Sa‘d al-Dawla (d. 1291), the Jewish vizier of Buddhist enthusiast Ilkhan Arghun, 
plotted, together with Arghun, a military campaign against the Ka‘ba and Ali’s 
shrine to coerce the Muslims to worship the Buddhist idols.® 


“RATIONAL BUDDHISTS”: CHANGING 
ISLAMIC PERCEPTIONS 


To what extent did Muslim encounters with Buddhism under the Ilkhans change 
Muslim perceptions of the Buddhists? The detailed account of the Buddha's life 
and teachings in the History of India is a remarkable testimony of the expansion 
and revision of Muslim knowledge about Buddhist traditions and of the dissemi- 
nation of Buddhism following the unification of Eurasia under Mongol control. As 
we have seen, it also retains elements of Buddhist approaches to debating and dis- 
arming their religious competition in India. The History is, moreover, not detached 
from a broader trajectory of Muslim approaches to Indian religions and devo- 
tional practices, and it is in constant dialogue with prior Muslim perceptions of 
the Buddhists and the Dharma. In the final section of this chapter, we turn to an 
important passage in one of Rashid al-Din’s refutations of reincarnation. While the 
vizier’s refutations will be discussed in further detail in the next chapter, we draw 
attention to this passage here since it relates to changes to the Islamic perception 
of Buddhism, from an irrational to a rational tradition. 

Several scholars have drawn attention to certain parallels between early Islamic 
theological concepts, especially in relation to the development of Islamic atomism, 
and Indian-Buddhist cosmological theories. These parallels, along with references 
to early contacts and interreligious debates between Buddhist philosophers and 
Muslim theologians, have led some to speculate that Buddhist-Muslim exchanges 
influenced aspects of early kalam.** Whether these apocryphal reports are 
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grounded in some historical reality or not, the Buddhists have come to be identi- 
fied in Islamic tradition not as representing rational thought and dialectics but as 
the deniers of reason altogether. 

Referring to the Buddhists as the sumaniyya sect, based on the Sanskrit term 
for Buddhist monks,** Muslim authors broadly ascribed to them idol worship, 
belief in the eternity of the world, reincarnation, and knowledge based solely on 
the five senses, and therefore also the denial of the “validity of reasoning [nazar] 
and logical inference [istidlal]?’*° While this view of “irrational” Buddhists or at 
least extreme skeptics may have been based on initial Muslim impressions of Bud- 
dhist doctrine and beliefs,*” it had less to do with Buddhist teachings in the long 
run. Instead, it represented the Muslims’ outward projection of internally per- 
ceived heretical doctrines onto some lesser-known religious groups. Presenting 
the Buddhists as the deniers of reason was a mechanism for identifying doctrines, 
opinions, groups, and individuals as foreign to Islam, and thus as worthy of rejec- 
tion and censure. 

This view of the Buddhists as the deniers of rational inference (and thus as the 
deniers of arguments not based on a palpable proof that is perceived by the senses) 
remained standard among medieval Ash‘arite theologians through the Ikhanid 
period as well. Fakhr al-Din Razi (see introduction) defined the sumaniyya as the 
radical deniers of rational reasoning, listing four objections of different scope and 
nature that they supposedly presented against the validity of logic. Razi’s succes- 
sors in the IIkhanate developed and elaborated this claim, promoting their image 
as extreme anti-rationalists.® The Ilkhanid Shafi‘i Qadi Baydawi, for example, 
extensively refuted the sumaniyya’s alleged convictions, using his disputation to 
discuss whether knowledge obtained through rational methods such as syllogisms 
constituted essential, inherent knowledge.” 

This perception of Buddhism, however, does not fit together with Buddhism’s 
highly developed tradition of rational and philosophical inquiry formed in the 
competitive religious and philosophical environment in which it emerged.” Bud- 
dhist methods of dialectical and deductive argumentation have striking parallels 
with Hellenistic-rooted European scholastic methods of reasoning, so much so 
that some scholars have been led to speculate that European scholasticism is 
rooted in Buddhist traditions.” 

Moreover, Buddhists used their methods of rational disputation in the inter- 
faith debates at the courts of the Mongol khans.”’ William of Rubruck (ca. 1220-ca. 
1293) attested to the prevalence of the Buddhist tradition of disputation in his 
account of the multilateral debate at Mongke’s (r. 1251-59) court in Qaraqorum. 
While William presented his scholastic skills as superior to those of his Buddhist 
agonist—a claim that should be taken with a grain of salt**—his account of the 
debate demonstrated that methods of rational argumentation were a shared cur- 
rency between medieval Europe and China. Despite having to go through two 
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rounds of translation—from Latin to Mongolian and to Chinese (and vice versa)— 
the Catholic and the Buddhist were still able to find common rational grounds. 

Rashid al-Din supports this later image of Buddhism, contradicting earlier and 
current Muslim views of the sumaniyya. His remarks on the Buddhist approach to 
logic are part of his discussion of the methods for debating and disputing repre- 
sentatives of the nonmonotheist religions in his second refutation of reincarnation 
titled the “The Precious Thoughts” (Nafa ‘is al-afkar). There, he explains that the 
Qur’an may serve as proof for the People of the Book on matters of the afterlife, 
such as physical resurrection. Yet the Buddhists and other idol worshippers who 
“do not believe in the prophets and the scriptural corpus of the revelation [kutub-i 
rabbani]” and who deny the resurrection altogether must be disputed in rational 
debates (ma ‘qil bahs). The miracle of Qur’anic revelation needs to be proved to 
them using rational arguments. 

The vizier’s insights here are based on his firsthand impressions of the monks. 
He states that his research for the Compendium has involved interviewing Bud- 
dhist informants, and that through his formal and informal conversations with 
them, he has learned much about their dogma and beliefs. He describes them as 
presenting “a wise and pleasant [Jatif] character,’ and commends them as agreea- 
ble and worthy interlocutors, since they “listen to reason and speak with reason” 
He further writes that 


It became known from their words that their school/religion [madhhab], too, does 
not say that the world is completely ancient and they too believe it is impossible that 
the world is completely eternal and uncreated; but they say that it will exist for a 
great, countless number of years, and although they do not believe in the deluge of 
Noah, they do concur with the universal [/general] deluge [tifan-i kulli] and the 
resurrection.”° 


In this final observation, the vizier likely relies on the History of India, where the 
term kalpa, the Buddhist aeon, is glossed as “deluge” 

Aside from “correcting” past impressions of the Buddhists, their presentation 
as rational interlocutors serves additional purposes. First, it enables the vizier to 
argue for a common ground between Buddhism and Islam, thus forming the basis 
for rationally disputing the Buddhists and their belief in reincarnation, as we will 
see in chapter 2. It also enables the incorporation of Buddhism, except for certain 
“distortions,” such as the Buddhist “misguided” belief in reincarnation, within the 
fold of an Islamic universe defined by monotheistic revelation and the finality of 
prophecy. Finally, presenting the Buddhists as rational debaters also situates the 
vizier in the optimal position of the rational theologian able to confront and over- 
come this religious Other. The vizier was certainly far from the first theologian to 
the refute the belief in metempsychosis with “rational” demonstrations. Rather, as 
we will show in chapter 2, he tapped into a long tradition of anti-reincarnation 
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treatises and debates by leading scholars.** However, for Rashid al-Din, that the 
Buddhists can be approached through rational argumentation further reaffirms 
and supports his appropriation of an Avicennized-rationalist kalam, with its rec- 
onciliation of reason and scripture. The latter becomes the only effective means of 
beating the Buddhists on the intellectual battlefield of the Ikhanid court and the 
Mongol Empire, more broadly. 


CONCLUSION 


Rashid al-Din’s conjecture that, owing to their rational nature, the Buddhists, 
along with other polytheists, are best disputed and persuaded with the tools pro- 
vided by the rationalist theologians, is echoed in a fifteenth-century work by Yem- 
enite Mu‘tazili author Ahmad ibn Yahya Murtada (d. 1436). It narrates a story 
about the eighth-century caliph Harun al-Rashid, who suspended all religious dis- 
putations (al-jidal fi al-din) in his court and, having tired of their constant bicker- 
ing, imprisoned the theologians. When the king of Sind wrote to the caliph 
requesting that he send him someone to debate the king’s wise Buddhist pandit 
(al-sumani) about the veracity of Islam, the caliph sent a judge. The judge, how- 
ever, failed to rise to the Buddhist challenge. The Buddhist asked the judge whether 
his all-powerful God could create an entity like himself. The judge answered that 
this question belonged to the field of theology, was considered an “innovation” 
(bid ‘a), and thus a form of heresy. Convinced now of the Muslims’ ignorance, 
the Indian ruler sent the judge back to Harun with a letter describing the confron- 
tation. The caliph was mortified. He looked for a scholar who could defend 
the honor of Islam and was subsequently reminded of the incarcerated theolo- 
gians. Indeed, a boy from among them easily solved and disputed the challenge 
posed by the Buddhist, impressing the caliph. The caliph, however, ended up 
sending an older, more experienced theologian to India. Yet the Buddhist monk, 
who feared the theologian, had him poisoned before he could reach his patron's 
court.” 

The point of the story is obviously to demonstrate the superiority of the ration- 
alist theologians.’ While the story’s author is most likely unfamiliar with Rashid 
al-Din’s writings, he nevertheless confirms his message regarding the importance 
of kalam in interreligious disputations, especially with nonmonotheist scholars. 
The tale, however, carries further significance: as in Rashid al-Din’s view of the 
monks, the Buddhist appears in this story as a rational disputer, quite different 
from the irrational sumaniyya of early kalam discourses. 

This chapter traced Buddhism’s twofold, contradictory role in the Compen- 
dium: as Islam's monotheist “kin” in India, similarly demoting the Indian deities, 
but also as source of the alien intrusion of idolatry and paganism into pre-Islamic 
Arabia, as well as a current threat to Islam’s status in the IIkhanate. We further saw 
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that Rashid al-Din presented a view of the Buddhists as rational disputers, one that 
differed from earlier theological accounts thereof. Indeed, as will be seen in the 
next chapter, Rashid al-Din turned that same “weapon” against them by employ- 
ing scholastic arguments and philosophical demonstrations to refute the Buddhist 
belief in metempsychosis and to argue for bodily resurrection. 


2 


Perfect Souls, Imperfect Bodies 


Refuting Reincarnation at the Mongol Court 


The angel asked: what is pleasing for people but is not good [for them]? What 
has benefit but does not please people? Which affliction causes great suffer- 
ing, and what physician and medicine are there to liberate the people from all 
suffering? 

Answer: Shakyamuni said: as for that which has the appearance of being 
pleasant but is not, worldly [things that are bought/sold] with fortune are 
pleasing but are not good for the sake of one’s welfare; as for that which is 
beneficial but appears unpleasant, that is relinquishing the world; as for the 
affliction that causes much suffering, that is greed, lust, passion, and yearn- 
ing; the doctor and the medicine that liberate from all the afflictions is the 
perfect man, whom the wise men of India call samyaksambuddha [perfectly 
enlightened Buddha].' 


In chapter 1, we examined the History of India in Rashid al-Din’s Compendium, 
focusing on its second section, which elaborates on the Buddha's life and Buddhist 
doctrine. This section also explores the six realms of existence, the principle of 
karmic reincarnation, the Buddha's teachings about ethics and rebirth (the “Wheel 
of Life”), and the attributes of the Buddhist heavens and the multilevel hell.* We 
learn why the individual is subject to a specific rebirth as demon, animal, human, 
or human-angel hybrid.* The wicked, such as tyrants and murderers, are reborn as 
serpents, scorpions, and venomous animals, whereas individuals devoted to build- 
ing schools, hospices, and places of worship are reborn as immaculate and will 
enjoy great wealth and fortune. Individuals who truthfully serve their teachers, 
parents, and masters (pir) “will arrive at the level of a king or the level of a prince 
in the next life.”* 

Considering the central place that these topics occupy in the History of India, it 
is no surprise that Rashid al-Din targets the Buddhist doctrine of metempsychosis 
in his theological corpus. He dedicates three separate and extensive treatises to 
refuting the belief in reincarnation. Furthermore, he concludes the seemingly 
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favorable description of Buddhism in the History of India in a sober, even negative, 
tone. To the History, he appends the first of his three refutations: “The Debates that 
Muslims and the Other People of the Book Have with the People of Reincarnation 
and Some of the People Who Deny the Gathering of the Bodies, the Materialists° 
and the Others.”* Explaining why he includes this treatise as the final thread in the 
account of the Buddha, Rashid al-Din describes Buddhism as a rare example of a 
persisting “enclave” of the misguided belief in metempsychosis, and moreover, as 
its purest form:’ 


Since the rest of the people of India believe in the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, and this belief, by which I mean metempsychosis, has been obliterated from all 
the religions, especially the religion of the Muslims, which is the cream of all reli- 
gions ... and since the history of Shakyamuni and [the account of] the state of his 
religion, which is the pure religion of metempsychosis [mahz din al-tandsukh], has 
come to an end, we wished to add at this point the treatise that was previously writ- 
ten by this poor one regarding the refutation of metempsychosis, and on the weak- 
ness of their belief and creed. 


Rashid al-Din’s refutation, accordingly, is intended to uncover the depravity and 
falsity of the belief in reincarnation,* with the hope that this treatise will be like 
medicine for readers “afflicted” by this belief. Interestingly, this metaphor echoes 
the description of the Buddha's own teachings as medicine.° 

In another treatise in which the vizier addresses and denies the accusations of 
unbelief (takfir) that were made against him, especially in light of his Jewish back- 
ground, Rashid al-Din lists his refutations of reincarnation as proof of the sincer- 
ity of his faith, and moreover, of his great efforts to defend Islam from heretical 
beliefs and charges made against the Muslim faith by members of other religions, 
including Judaism." Yet Rashid al-Din’s inclusion of his earlier refutation of trans- 
migration of souls at the end of the chapter on India is also a means of shielding 
himself against criticism over the detailed description of the Buddhist doctrine of 
reincarnation in the chapter. The IIkhanid vizier employs various measures to dis- 
tance himself from the accounts of other religious communities in the Compen- 
dium. He claims that the historian’s duty is to deliver the history of a given people 
uncensored, according to its own claims, and that he cannot be held accountable 
for reporting what is known to be contrary to reason." However, this is also the 
only instance in the Compendium where the vizier includes his own theological 
writings in the text to demonstrate his objection to the reported beliefs. This is 
therefore a uniquely extreme measure undertaken by Rashid al-Din to demon- 
strate his opposition to this conviction, pointing more broadly to the threat that 
Buddhism and especially its doctrine of reincarnation posed in his mind. 

As the next chapters will demonstrate, behind Rashid al-Din’s obsession with 
Buddhist reincarnation also lie greater and more immediate concerns—namely, 
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the Buddhists’ superior ability to translate, subsume, and domesticate the Ching- 
gisids’ immanentist model of sacral kingship through the karmic model of univer- 
sal emperorship (on the Cakravartin, see chapter 3). In IIkhanid Iran, the afterlife 
had been transformed into a locus of intense interreligious rivalry and competi- 
tion over the conversion of the Mongol elite, as well as a medium for imitation and 
appropriation. This chapter explores Rashid al-Din’s discussion of a specific set of 
philosophical-theological problems concerning the soul’s temporal origination, 
individuation, incorporeality and immortality, and bodily resurrection. While the 
vizier largely relies on arguments by earlier Muslim thinkers, he also refashions 
them to respond specifically to the Buddhist challenge of reincarnation, and thus 
also to the Buddhists’ merit-based system of kingship. 

Rashid al-Din’s three refutations constitute an effort not only to disprove the 
theory of reincarnation but also to refine the distinctions between the two tradi- 
tions that have more in common with each other than what initially meets the eye. 
As we show here, the core issue for the vizier is not the number of rebirths that 
resurrectionists claim but the principle of attachment to one’s specific earlier body. 
From the vizier’s standpoint, both the Muslim resurrection and the Buddhist 
metempsychosis assume the “bodily reincarnation” of the soul but differ as to the 
need for a body (metempsychosis) as opposed to the specific body (resurrection).” 
For this reason, Rashid al-Din finds himself in a peculiar position: he cannot 
advance too far in refuting the Buddhist reincarnation without challenging the 
foundation of the Muslim dogma of the physical resurrection as well. While con- 
testing the Buddhist soteriological system, especially its theorization of rebirths as 
a means for the self to advance toward perfection and nirvana, he is also careful 
not to destabilize the shared theoretical foundation in such a way that could dam- 
age his additional agenda, which was to prove the corporeal resurrection in the 
same body. The Ilkhanid vizier uses the tools provided by Razi’s synthesis (itself 
based on the Greek-Islamic foundation) to walk this very fine line. 


PERFECTING DEFECTIVE SOULS: RAZI’S THEORY 
OF VIRTUE AND BUDDHISM 


Rashid al-Din begins his first refutation of reincarnation with a straightforward 
and succinct description of the Buddhist dogma of metempsychosis, summarizing 
its main points of disagreement with the Muslim doctrine of resurrection: 


The people of reincarnation believe the preexistence [qidam] of the souls and that 
each soul that leaves the body immediately joins [ta ‘alluq] another body in accord- 
ance with the actions of said person. They even say that every soul that reaches a 
lower level [or: reaches imperfection] joins vile bodies to the extent that [they 
say that] it also joins the bodies of vile animals, until they reach the level of a 
mosquito. 
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And every soul that reaches perfection [kamal; my emphasis] joins a body that is 
nobler [ashraf] than its former body. A few souls that reach perfection join nobler 
bodies until they reach the degree of kings and prophets [my emphasis]. And the 
dogma [madhhab] of the Muslims and the rest of the People of the Book is that the 
soul does not preexist, but is temporally created [muhdas], and the resurrection of 
the bodies [hashr-i ajsad] will definitely take place, but in the same body that the soul 
left. The people who do good deeds, will go to heaven, and the people who do bad, 
will go to hell.” 


The presentation of the belief in metempsychosis seems largely aimed at iden- 
tifying the main differences between the Muslim and Buddhist worldviews on the 
afterlife: the temporal origination of the soul versus its preexistence; resurrection 
in the same body versus reincarnation in another; and belief in heaven and hell 
versus karmic rebirths. However, it also establishes a common, Buddhist-Muslim 
foundation from which the vizier can launch his disputation of reincarnation. This 
foundation is based on the equation of ethical and intellectual individual perfec- 
tion and redemption. Establishing this moral-perfectionist equivalence is signifi- 
cant for the vizier’s ability to critically engage and dispute the Buddhist system of 
rebirths in the rest of this treatise. While, according to his statement, both Bud- 
dhist and Muslim souls reap the consequences of their actions, the soul’s “true” 
aim is reaching ethical and intellectual perfection in this world, which translates 
into a better, more advanced reincarnation according to the Buddhists, or a favo- 
rable outcome—pleasure and happiness—in the afterworld in accordance with 
Muslim views. 

Rashid al-Din’s perfectionist outlook of the afterlife drew on the perfectionist 
theory of virtue devised by twelfth-century theologian Fakhr al-Din Razi. Razi 
had initially accepted the classical theological doctrine on the purely physical 
nature of the human essence. This physicalist vision of man dictated “a creedal 
approach to knowledge, an ethics of action oriented at duties and rules of con- 
duct.’® According to this view, as long as an individual held on to the correct doc- 
trine and his actions followed the rules of the Revealed Law, his soul would find 
reward in the hereafter. However, in his later works, Razi largely replaced this 
action-oriented ethics with a new framework of character-oriented perfectionism. 
He adopted the Avicennan stance on the unphysical nature of the rational soul. 
Advocating for a body-soul dualism informed by Avicenna was further conducive 
to a new soteriological and anthropocentric orientation that better matched the 
new Ash ‘arite thinkers of the twelfth century.’ 

Rejecting theological physicalism, Razi contends that the rational soul—an entity 
abstracted or divorced from matter—would experience a spiritual hereafter in addi- 
tion to a physical one. The soul’s level of happiness or misery in the spiritual afterlife 
is determined by the level of intellectual perfection it has attained in this world. This 
perfection is achieved through theoretical knowledge—that is, knowledge of the 
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nature and existence of God and his relationship with the world. The soul attaches 
itself to matter only to perfect this knowledge. Perfecting this knowledge, or rational 
reflection, is therefore intrinsically moral and salvific, since it leads to spiritual pleas- 
ure in the afterlife. Adherence to doctrine and the performance of acts of worship 
are therefore “demoted” to the rank of means toward perfection, rather than ends in 
their own right. Like Avicenna, Razi considers the body to be an instrument for the 
acquisition of knowledge to help the soul in its pursuit of intellectual-ethical perfec- 
tion, and accordingly, pleasure and felicity in the hereafter.” 

This is also the foundation for Razi’s teleological theory of prophethood. In his 
argument for the necessity of prophethood, he appropriates the key Avicennan 
principle that if a human attribute is found in deprivation, it must also exist in 
perfection. This includes the attribute of achieving perfect theoretical knowledge 
and thus also posthumous felicity or salvation, which becomes the basis for his 
hierarchical model of human perfection." Razi found that the majority of human 
beings have imperfect and defective souls, and therefore occupy the lowest level in 
this hierarchy. At the higher echelons, we find the saints and prophets, both gifted 
with rare intellects capable of gaining knowledge intuitively with little to no effort 
or theoretical reflection. They require neither teachers nor the instrument of logic 
to attain their intellectual perfection. However, the prophets alone can perfect oth- 
ers’ imperfect souls.” As noted above, Razi equates intellectual perfection with 
morality, forming the basis for his understanding of the prophet as “a man who 
invites people to this perfection.” The goal of prophethood is to perfect the defec- 
tive souls and guide them to this posthumous happiness, and therefore, “Revela- 
tion itself becomes primarily a means to the ultimate goal of intellectual perfec- 
tion, rather than to communicating theological knowledge?” 

An example for how this perfectionist outlook established a common Muslim- 
Buddhist foundation is seen in the History of India. The introduction to the 
account of Buddhism presents a doxography of the Buddha Shakyamuni’s follow- 
ers into three hierarchic categories. This division is informed by the Mahayana and 
possibly the Tantric Buddhist tradition.” The first category comprises the sravaka/ 
shravakas (“auditors”), who blindly follow and imitate (mugallidiin) the Buddha's 
teachings. The second is the pratyekabuddha (“solitary awake ones”), who “believe 
that they save mankind from misfortune and that they help and support them” 
The third is the samyaksambuddha (“perfectly enlightened Buddhas”), who “guide 
men and perfect the defective souls [yukammiliin al-nufus al-naqisa] by leading 
them. . . to the level of the angels and of holy intellects [al- ‘uqil al-qudsiyya], and 
who dedicate themselves “to the secrets, signs, investigations, discoveries, and the 
wisdom that Shakyamuni had acquired.” 

This salvific-perfectionist division of the Buddha's followers has significant par- 
allels with Razi’s classification of the souls, in accordance with their level of perfec- 
tion, into commoners, saints, and prophets.” The first group comprises the “audi- 
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tors” or blind imitators. The saints are equivalent to the “solitary awaked ones”—they 
perform miracles and save individuals but cannot perfect other souls. Finally, the 
prophets are equivalent to the “perfectly enlightened Buddhas,’ since they can per- 
fect the defective souls of others and guide them toward the holy intellect and 
salvation.” 

This perfectionist outlook is also made clear in the description of the worship 
of Guanyin—the Bodhisattva of Compassion—a common Chinese Buddhist prac- 
tice, possibly also shared by the Uyghurs, Tibetans, and Mongols.” In the History 
of India, Guanyin” is identified as an eternal being (vujiidi) tasked with delivering 
perfect souls (“spirits”) from their defective animal form (ashbah-i ndqisa) to the 
human level.” These two examples from the History of India demonstrate that, 
along with other Islamic frameworks such as Sufi terminologies, Razi’s theological 
model of salvation through intellectual perfection was also used to “translate” 
Buddhist concepts and traditions into Islamic idioms. 

In his refutations of reincarnation, we see that Rashid al-Din reaches a similar 
conclusion. He draws on Razi’s discussions of the nature of the soul to further theo- 
rize about the correlation between the self-perfecting soul and its physical frame. 
The vizier’s discussion in his first and second refutations center on two interrelated 
themes. The first is the relationship between the soul’s achievement of moral and 
intellectual perfection(s) and its need for a corresponding corporeal vehicle in this 
life to achieve them and to attain spiritual pleasure, felicity, and salvation. The sec- 
ond is the correlation between the soul's ethical-intellectual self-perfection and its 
soteriological or redemptive condition—that is, its compatibility with the condition 
of the body that the soul will reinhabit after the physical resurrection. 

Addressing these issues, Rashid al-Din retailors earlier arguments of Muslim 
theologians and philosophers, especially Razi, regarding body-soul relations. He 
repurposes the arguments and demonstrations Razi provides for the incorporeal- 
ity of the soul and the body-soul bond to prove the resurrection in the same body, 
on the one hand, and to dispute the Buddhist claim of reincarnation in a new body, 
on the other. As seen in chapter 1, the vizier explains his decision to refute the Bud- 
dhist belief in reincarnation through theological arguments and rational demon- 
strations, which are based largely on the Islamic assimilation of the Greek legacy, 
arguing that resorting to scripture would not help convince idolaters to accept 
Islam as they disagree on its most basic tenets, such as reward and punishment in 
the afterlife. Instead, he notes that the Buddhists “listen to reason and speak with 
reason, and therefore must be disputed through rational debates and approached 
with persuasive rational proofs.” 

Rashid al-Din was not the first to link the debate over reincarnation to Indian 
influences, on the one hand, and to philosophical discussions about the eternity of 
the soul or its temporal origination rooted in Greek Neoplatonism, on the other. 
Birunis study of India demonstrated this peculiar combination. He associated 
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metempsychosis with the Indian religious creed, but he refuted it based on its Greek- 
Platonist formulation.” By consigning his discussion of metempsychosis to the 
Indian sphere, Biruni may have been seeking to explore this aspect of the Greek phil- 
osophical tradition without having to risk himself becoming a target for accusations 
of heresy and disbelief by other Muslims.*° Reincarnation was identified in Islamic 
heresiography as a prominent, if not the most distinguishing, feature of the Indian 
religions, but at the same time it was discussed mainly to resolve the conflict between 
the Platonist stance regarding the eternity of the soul and the Muslim doctrine of 
resurrection.” As result, medieval authors assumed that there was a link between the 
Indian or Buddhist belief in reincarnation and Greek philosophical traditions.” 

However, there is a major difference between the way Rashid al-Din applies 
Razi’s Avicennan perfectionist theory of virtue to explain Buddhist doctrine and 
the way his predecessors had approached the Indian belief in reincarnation. The 
vizier does not engage with the doctrine of reincarnation to make his stand on an 
“internal” Islamic debate about the assimilation of Greek philosophy.* Rather, the 
vizier uses Razi’s theoretical framework to establish a common ground between 
Islam and Buddhism. He employs these Greek-informed philosophical inquiries 
as a shared basis from which to launch his disputation of the Buddhist reincarna- 
tion. Specifically, he aims to counter the Buddhist stance regarding the soul’s need 
to reincarnate in new bodies to reach perfection and redemption. He also provides 
an alternative to Buddhism—a resurrection-based theory of bodily perfection. 


“THE DEBATES THAT MUSLIMS AND OTHER PEOPLE 
OF THE BOOK HAVE WITH THE REINCARNATIONISTS?”: 
FIRST REFUTATION 


As we noted, Rashid al-Din’s refutations proceed from premises shared between 
pro-reincarnation Buddhists and pro-resurrection Muslims. The first is that the 
soul needs a corporeal frame to advance itself toward perfection and redemption. 
The second is that the soul reassumes material form after death, whether in the 
soul’s prior body (Islam) or in a new physical form (Buddhism). The third shared 
principle is that this old/new material frame must be a perfect match with the 
soul’s level of ethical-intellectual (im)perfection, thus reflecting the soul’s level of 
progress to, or deviation from salvation. 

In his first refutation, the vizier briefly discusses the soul’s temporal origination 
versus eternity. He then presents two initial arguments against metempsychosis. 
First, the soul’s substance is comprised of a specific number of separate spiritual 
entities and divine attributes. Without the exact combination, this collection of 
entities would not constitute a rational soul; nor would it be considered a human 
being.* The “soul,” therefore, cannot be reincarnated in a being of lower rank such 
as an animal. Owing to its relational character, if the rational soul is “reincarnated” 
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in a nonhuman body, it would be excluded from its kind and would no longer con- 
stitute a rational soul.** Second, given the soul’s temporal origination—and that it is 
not eternal but created together with the body—it cannot have been attached to 
another, prior body.** 

The vizier next proceeds to the main purpose of the refutation: proving unequiv- 
ocally that the soul will be resurrected in the same body.” One of the arguments he 
develops relates to the exclusive relationship between the body and soul, a relation- 
ship that continues into the otherworld. The idea of an exclusive compatibility 
between the soul and a specific body that was generated to exactly match it is a key 
argument presented against metempsychosis by Muslim thinkers such as Razi.** 
Rashid al-Din argues that it is not only conceivable that one’s body parts are rejoined 
and reconstituted through God’s power and will—an argument made also by Razi 
in support of corporeal resurrection*”—but that “it is more so inconceivable that the 
same parts would not be rejoined once again for the body of the same soul and that 
some other parts would be rejoined instead?””° The vizier’s argument is based on the 
full differentiation and exclusive compatibility of each body and every soul.” Since 
“each soul and body have a special capacity that is different from the capacity of 
other|s];’ the body and the soul are made to perfectly match each other.” Therefore, 
the soul must be resurrected in the same body from which it has departed.” 

To advance his main argument about the necessity of resurrection in the same 
body, Rashid al-Din first seeks to demonstrate another claim concerning the body’s 
changeability and regeneration. Since he aims to show that the individual's body 
will match his or her moral and intellectual perfection in the afterlife, he applies 
this argument in a way that diverges from his predecessors. Avicenna and Razi had 
argued that since “the material body continuously undergoes change and dissolu- 
tion,’ it “cannot be the basis for individual identity over time.” This enabled them to 
determine, first, the very existence of the soul, and second, that the soul’s sub- 
stance, the essence of individual identity, must be incorporeal and immortal to 
enable the durability of individual self-awareness, despite the changes the body 
undergoes.** Razi further argued that the soul must differ from the body in order 
to guarantee resurrection.* Avicenna, on the other hand, used this concern over 
the body’s decay to argue for a purely spiritual resurrection. Had there been a bod- 
ily resurrection, the soul would have to return to the body just as it was at the 
moment of corporeal death. This would be improper in the case of a blessed mar- 
tyr, for example, whose body was heavily disfigured prior to his death.*° 

Rashid al-Din is not interested here in proving the existence, immortality, or 
noncorporeality of the soul’s substance; instead, for him the body’s continuous 
change and, more broadly, the discrepancy between man’s spiritual, noncorporeal, 
and unchanging essence and his perishable form certainly present a challenge. Yet 
it is also an opportunity to lend additional support for corporeal resurrection. He 
begins by noting that his hypothetical, pro-reincarnation contender (mu ‘Griz) 
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might object to resurrection in the same body, arguing that since the body con- 
stantly disintegrates and regenerates, the soul cannot return to the very same body. 
The vizier’s answer here is that the body stops changing at the moment of the soul’s 
departure from it.” Furthermore, the compatibility between each bodily organ 
and the soul is retained right up to the individual’s demise.** 

Rashid al-Din then presents another counterargument. The “contender” ini- 
tially agrees with his conclusion about the body-soul compatibility but then chal- 
lenges the vizier: “Now, accordingly, when it [the soul] reaches perfection, the 
body that it had at first, no longer matches this perfection. Then it needs to join 
another body that matches and befits its most recent [level of] perfection.” Rashid 
al-Din first answers that since the soul reunites with the body in its final state prior 
to its departure, “there is no doubt that it will match it” again. Furthermore, “any 
moment the substitution of the solubles® appears in one’s body, the soul makes the 
body match its states” Rashid al-Din concludes that this natural process of disin- 
tegration and regeneration is divinely mandated for this exact purpose, so that “at 
all times, the body would be able to match the perfection of its soul?*° 

Proceeding from a Buddhist-Muslim “agreement” over the requirement of a 
matching body to achieve perfection and felicity or nirvana, Rashid al-Din finds a 
creative solution for the conundrum of the ongoing compatibility between a grad- 
ually self-perfecting soul and an ever-declining body. He argues for the soul’s 
divinely designed mechanisms of transforming the body to match the individual's 
moral and intellectual perfection while still alive. By making this argument, the 
vizier seeks to present reincarnation as “irrelevant” from Buddhism’s and Islam's 
“shared” perfectionist standpoint. He therefore also departs from Razi and other 
philosophers who sought to emphasize the Avicennan separation of mind from 
matter.” Razi posited that the states of the soul and the body are at odds. To perfect 
itself through theoretical knowledge and spiritual-ethical exercises, the soul has to 
deny the body its carnal pleasure and weaken it. It is not that the vizier does not 
concur with Razi on this; rather, he prefers to emphasize the second part of this 
equilibrium. Addressing the Buddhist theory of reincarnation, he uses Razi’s 
observations to further cement the relationship between individual bodies and 
souls and to accentuate the felicitous congruity awaiting both in the afterlife. 

In the remainder of his first refutation, Rashid al-Din reestablishes the causal rela- 
tionship between the body and soul but in the opposite direction. According to this 
“reversed” hylomorphic relationship, not only is the body an instrument for the soul's 
self-perfection but the soul also transforms the body to match its current stage in the 
progress to perfection. To prove the soul’s separability from the material frame and 
its immaterial, immortal substance, Muslim philosophers have used the example of 
the incongruity between the individuals aging and weakening body and his soul's 
maturing intellectual capacity and progressively refined moral character. Rashid 
al-Din, however, uses the same example to establish the intrinsic affinity between the 
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body and soul, rather than the inherent difference between mind and matter. Thus, 
he observes that the hypothetical pro-reincarnation contender can challenge corpo- 
real resurrection with the observation that when the individual ages, his soul becomes 
more disciplined and intellectually refined, but his body grows older and weaker. 

Rashid al-Din, however, argues that the soul will inhabit the same resurrected 
body but that this physical frame will also match the soul’s level of intellectual and 
moral perfection. How, then, can the degenerated or even decomposed body 
match the perfected soul?™ The vizier resolves this discrepancy by making the fol- 
lowing observation that perfectly interlinks with Razi’s ethics. He notes that “the 
states of the perfections of the individual, and his reward and punishment differ 
greatly during his lifetime” On the Day of Resurrection, all the individual’s sins 
and good deeds, his intellectual and moral perfections and imperfections, will be 
weighed against each other, and a balance will be achieved. His bodily organs will 
be prepared and arranged in accordance with this balance, and thus the body will 
perfectly match the soul.® Once again, note that the argumentative distance 
between the author's position and his hypothetical reincarnationist is in fact rather 
small: Rashid al-Din argues for the ethical conditioning of bodily resurrection in 
place of Buddhism’s ethically conditioned rebirth in a human body.” 

The vizier further elaborates on the postresurrection compatibility between 
bodies and souls from a perfectionist-salvific standpoint: the individual 


gradually reaches perfection, through the instruments of the body and through 
experience, and by learning the sciences which he gains; since a heaven-heading 
individual [bihishti] has with him knowledge and perfection, and [therefore] has 
body parts twice as much as needed, [his body] is equipped with the best parts to 
match his perfect soul ... Surely, he would then have [in heaven] the most perfect 
intelligence and the most balanced temperament, be the most powerful, beautiful, 
and youthful, so that his intelligence and knowledge, as well as his body, would be in 
a perfect condition. 


This same logic applies also to the hell-destined souls (dazakhiyan). They will be 
tormented by their own reconstructed hellish bodies, intermixed (amikhta) with 
punishment.” According to Rashid al-Din, the soul’s achieved redemptive status is 
expressed in every aspect of the resurrected body—from its enhanced intelligence 
and blessed temperament to its beautiful or repulsive physical appearance.** The 
otherworldly body itself becomes an instrument for delivering bliss and pleasure, 
or torture and pain.” 


“PRECIOUS THOUGHTS”: SECOND REFUTATION 


In his second refutation, Rashid al-Din further develops the main thrust of his 
argument on the reversal of the hylomorphic relationship between body and soul 
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in the afterlife, and the soul’s reciprocation of the body’s earlier service to it. He 
argues that the soul elevates the resurrected body to its own level of perfection. 
Here, too, the vizier’s main objective is to establish the balance between body and 
soul in a creative way that both rejects reincarnationism and maintains the integ- 
rity of dogmatically mandated corporeal resurrection. 

This treatise begins with the vizier’s explanation of the circumstances leading to 
its composition at the behest of a group of his companions.® He shares with his 
readers four questions posed to him. The first and second concern the wherea- 
bouts and condition of the soul between the moment of death and its resurrection 
in the same body, and the possibility of the soul remaining disembodied in the 
meantime. The fourth question concerns the condition of heaven and earth on the 
Day of Resurrection. The third question, however, focuses on the soul’s ability to 
achieve perfection without attachment to matter. The writer is asked whether it is 
possible for the soul to reach additional and different perfections without attach- 
ment to a body—that is, after physical demise and before resurrection.” 

First, Rashid al-Din discusses the nonspatial and immaterial nature of the soul. 
In this world, the soul needs the body to attain its intellectual-moral perfection. Its 
attachment to the body individuates the human, as without it there is no man.” 
Likening the body to a material frame (qalib) holding another item (the soul), the 
vizier writes that once the item is built and reaches perfection, there is no longer 
need for the frame. The same goes for the causal relations between bodies and 
souls: “although the soul could attain perfection through the body in the first crea- 
tion, in the second creation [after the resurrection], the body needs the soul, not 
the soul the body, and the perfection of the body on the Day of Resurrection 
[depends] on the soul.”® In the afterlife, the soul reciprocates the body for its ear- 
lier service, enabling it to gain the “acquired knowledge” necessary for its self- 
perfection. The soul “owes” the body and rewards it (mukafat, mujazat) by perfect- 
ing it accordingly. 

To illustrate this reversal of the body-soul relationship after the resurrection, 
Rashid al-Din compares the body to a bridge. From children and the poor to kings, 
amirs, and the wealthy, everyone must cross the bridge, and therefore all owe it for 
its service. However, the wealthy and powerful (perfect souls) have more posses- 
sions. The bridge therefore renders them a greater service in transferring their 
possessions (their perfections to the afterlife). The debt of the rich and powerful to 
the bridge is far greater, therefore. Once they arrive at their destination (heaven), 
they express their gratitude by building more bridges. Since the soul’s levels of 
perfection are eternal, the more the soul advances in perfection, the greater are the 
body’s rewards and compensation.** Owing to its contractual relationship with 
the body, the departed soul watches over its body despite its timeless state. In fact, 
the vizier explains, all souls, be they “those who have done evil or unbelievers 
who go through the torments of the grave until the Day of Resurrection ... or 
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those who are believers and good doers ... all experience a longing for their 
bodies until. . . reciprocity is completed?® 

Rashid al-Din relates this discussion to the question of shrine visitation (see 
chapter 5), and even to the Buddhist practice of cremation. He explains that when 
we mourn the dead, we mourn only their bodies, not their eternal souls. Proof of 
the respect given to the bodies is found in the obligation to respect the graves. In 
fact, he claims, the visitation of the graves of prophets and saints is a religious 
observance. Furthermore, Rashid al-Din draws a direct parallel with the Buddhist 
approach to their special dead. Despite the depravity of their practice of crema- 
tion, they burn their dead out of respect for their bodies. He explains that they fear 
that if a worm were to be born from their bodies, a mouse or scorpion might eat it, 
and they therefore use cremation in this way preemptively. After cremation, the 
Buddhists bury the remains and watch over them, erecting a dome or monument 
at the location. The vizier concludes that if, like the Muslims, the Buddhists believe 
in rewarding the body for its services, this must indicate a common universal truth 
about the importance of the body.® 

Advancing his point about this special attachment between the souls and their 
bodies in the hereafter, the vizier also establishes the difference between two kinds 
of intellectual perfections: that achieved during an individual's lifetime, and that 
which the soul might gain in the afterlife. The former is attained through one’s 
bodily instruments, “the heart, the brain, and the senses’; it is sensory and there- 
fore ultimately ephemeral. It can, however, undergird another, transcendental 
form of perfection. The soul gains perfection in the afterlife by building on the 
practical knowledge gained in this world. Razi argues that the soul retains its 
perfection when it departs from the body but furthermore, that some souls perfect 
themselves to such a degree that they continue to increase in perfection in the 
afterlife, despite their immateriality.” 

This reversal of body-soul relationship is taken a step further in the discussion of 
the ability of a few exclusive souls of prophetic ilk to perfect their bodies to such an 
extent that they can undertake heavenly ascension. In the vizier’s mind, the souls’ 
need for their bodies to achieve perfection corresponds to their ability to perfect the 
bodies: the less one has a need for one’s body, the more one can perfect it.” At the 
extreme of this inverted relationship we find prophetic souls capable of physical 
ascension to heaven. Owing to the physical changes the body incurs thanks to its 
perfection by the soul, it can “become strong like the soul and ascend [ ‘urisj] with 
it; to honor it [the body], the soul carries it with it [to heaven]. The powerful perfect 
soul delivers the body to such a position that it is with it like sugar becomes dis- 
solved in water.” This reference is possibly an indication of Razi’s later view of the 
soul as made of a spiritual substance suffused throughout the bodily organs.” 

The best example of this is Muhammad’s ascension. In another treatise, on the 
Prophet's ascension, the vizier discusses corporeal versus spiritual ascension. He 
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argues that Muhammad had no need for his body to reach perfection since he was 
a prophet before his soul had joined his body. Rashid al-Din argues that Muham- 
mad’s soul was already at the fullest degree of perfection available to humans,” and 
that it only attached itself to the body to perfect the imperfect beings, the rest of 
humanity.” 

This statement is consistent with Razi’s teleological theory of prophecy. Accord- 
ing to the latter, the prophets’ role is to perfect the defective souls of the common- 
ers. As noted above, the same model is also applied in the History of India to the 
perfectly enlightened Buddhas, who are also tasked with perfecting the common- 
ers. Interestingly, this Muslim-Buddhist equivalence also stretches to the enlight- 
ened Buddhas’ approach to the body (reincarnation). Since, like the prophets, the 
Buddhas no longer need reincarnation in a physical body to reach nirvana, they 
too return only to guide others through the cycles of rebirth. This equivalence, 
however, sheds different light on Rashid al-Din’s emphasis that Muhammad’s per- 
fect soul was free of the need to perfect itself through the body. It points to Muham- 
mad’s superiority in relation to the Buddha: Shakyamuni, after all, needed multiple 
rebirths to reach enlightenment, a theme emphasized in the History as well; 
Muhammad, on the other hand, arrived already perfected. 

In sum, Rashid al-Din leads the readers to two main conclusions about the 
bond between souls and their bodies. First, the soul has a special duty toward the 
body in the afterlife owing to its prior service. The souls reciprocate and transform 
their bodies in the resurrection to match their level of ethical and intellectual 
(im)perfection attained during their lifespan. Second, the soul continues to perfect 
itself in the afterlife, achieving a significantly superior and eternal perfection based 
on its prior, ephemeral perfection. These two conclusions allow the vizier to dis- 
miss the need for corporeal rebirth to achieve perfection (as the Buddhists argue) 
and, conversely, to prove the necessity of corporeal resurrection. If the soul can 
continue perfecting itself after the corporeal demise, there is no longer a need for 
multiple reincarnations to achieve felicity and salvation. 


HIERARCHIES, KINGS, AND MATERIAL ASPECTS 
OF THE AFTERWORLD 


Death, the afterlife, and funeral rites and practices afforded discursive, ritualistic, 
and material spaces for the delineation and differentiation of religious and com- 
munal boundaries. In the first centuries of Islam, Muslims discussed death rituals 
not only to fashion and reinforce clear-cut boundaries between the nascent Mus- 
lim community and their non-Muslim neighbors and subjects but also as a means 
of imposing social hierarchies, in which religious experts were at the top and wail- 
ing women were at the bottom. The Islamization of body and society entailed the 
performance and reaffirmation of categories of difference based on social and reli- 
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gious disparities. A prescribed ritual order was used to inculcate an idealized ver- 
sion of Muslim society.” Moreover, while for some, the social environments of 
heaven and hell entirely erased earthly divisions based on such criteria as wealth, 
the otherworld was not a classless society. Both paradise and hell were envisioned 
as stratified, such that worldly social hierarchy was replaced with one based on 
righteousness and proximity to God.” 

Rashid al-Din’s view of the afterlife is also comprised of social divisions, based 
on the individual’s moral conduct. In his third refutation, he explains that on the 
Day of Judgment, individuals will be collected and divided into groups according to 
their good actions, the categories of sins they have committed, their effort and rank. 
God will pass a single verdict on each group, picking from numerous grades of tor- 
ment and bliss, in hell and heaven. The vizier highlights one of the blessed groups, 
the class of kings, the “Shadows of God on Earth” (see further chapter 4), who are 
rewarded in paradise for their praiseworthy deeds in governing the kingdom.” 

For the Ilkhanid vizier, this socially stratified otherworld is moralistic, inter- 
twined with the perfectionist hierarchy of souls he adopts from Razi. As chapter 4 
shows, the vizier fuses the Ash‘arite, elitist, hierarchical approach to the knowl- 
edge of God and ethics with the Perso-Islamic political theory that demonstrates 
the kings’ divinely deterministic and absolutist superiority. Accordingly, the spe- 
cial rank of the perfected souls of the sacral kings, which includes the soul of 
Rashid al-Din’s Mongol patron the king Oljeitii, also retains, if it does not increase, 
its privilege and felicity in the afterlife. 

This hierarchic order is apparent in one of the vizier’s key passages on the bar- 
zakh, the state between death and resurrection. According to some traditions, as 
the spirit leaves the body, it travels to behold the seven heavens and seven hells, 
and journeys back to be reunited with the buried corpse. With the soul once again 
dwelling in or next to it, the corpse regains a semblance of life with consciousness 
in the grave. Next comes the first judgment, the inquisition of the grave, where two 
angels, Munkar and Nakir, ask the dead about his or her religion and question 
them on points of dogma. Most theologians believe that the soul remains in the 
grave in or next to the body until the Day of Resurrection. In accordance with 
one’s lifetime of sins and good deeds, the corpse and soul experience the torture of 
the grave (‘adhab al-qabr), cleansing the soul from its sins until the Day of Judg- 
ment. In its life in the grave, the soul experiences the torture of its own private hell 
or the bliss of its own private paradise, a “charmed limbo.” Its state in the grave 
reflects its actions during its lifetime, and the future that awaits it in the post- 
judgment heaven or hell.” 

Rashid al-Din explains that all souls, whether perfect or deficient, first undergo 
the “hell” of the grave, but that their experiences of the torments of the grave 
vary widely. A select group of souls may be entirely spared. For these souls, being 
questioned by the eschatological angels constitutes their personal hell. When they 
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are released from the interrogation and are purified, they become perfect once 
again (in accordance with their rank). The ranks of their perfection can also vary. 
The perfection of a limited number of these souls is such that they are liberated 
immediately and entirely from experiencing the personal hell, and are sent directly 
to their personal paradise in the grave. For one individual whose perfection is of the 
highest possible kind—the Prophet Muhammad—the experience of paradise in the 
grave counts toward his “torment” there.” Indeed, as we will see in chapter 4, the 
vizier deems Oljeiti’s perfect soul to occupy a unique rank, alongside the prophets 
and saints. This passage thus also alludes to the fate of the souls of the Chinggisid 
sacral kings. Rashid al-Din, in other words, charts an appealing afterlife onto which 
he projects his Chinggisid patrons’ claim of exceptionalism. 


CONCLUSION 


Muslim visions and depictions of the afterlife emphasized the material conditions of 
the afterlife.*° In the medieval Muslim eschatological imagination, earthly material 
pleasures and riches were amplified, featured alongside fantastic elements.” The 
Muslim materialist approach to envisioning the post-resurrection state had its 
appeal for the Mongols, certainly more than the Christian spiritual vision. Like other 
immanentist or tribal societies, the Mongols did not differentiate the afterlife from 
this world but considered them to be homologous. They buried their dead with 
horses, saddles, and other material properties they would need in the afterlife.” 

A Dominican traveler to Mongol-ruled Iraq noted the conceptual affinity 
between the Muslim and Mongol vision of the afterlife. He stated that “the Tartars 
await a foolish resurrection which is the same as this corruptible life” The traveler 
further wrote that the Mongols would “murmur greatly against the Christians, 
saying that they are cruel and greedy because they do not provide their dead with 
money, food, or clothing” According to this author, along with the “laxity” of 
Muslim law and the generous gifts the Muslims promised the Mongol converts, 
the key to Muslim success in converting the Mongols was the affinity of the Mus- 
lim eschatological vision with that of the Mongol converts.® 

From the physical resurrection to the socially segregated afterlife, in which the 
just kings are guaranteed an elevated position in paradise, Rashid al-Din’s refuta- 
tions indeed devised an afterlife experience relatable and exceptionally favorable 
to his Mongol patrons. Alongside this appealing and instrumental depiction of the 
fate of the soul, Rashid al-Din addressed the Buddhist theory of reincarnation 
based on a shared perfectionist foundation. He retailored previous arguments of 
Muslim theologians and philosophers regarding the body-soul relations to 
respond to the challenge posed by Buddhist reincarnation. 

At issue, however, was not the Buddhist karmic theory’s divergence from 
the vizier’s Muslim stance on the physical resurrection but rather the two 
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traditions’ conceptual affinity. Rashid al-Din differentiated between the Buddhist- 
reincarnationist and Muslim-resurrectionist approaches to the hereafter. From the 
Mongol perspective, resurrection or reincarnation must have seemed quite simi- 
lar, especially compared to the heavily immanentist and materialistic understand- 
ing of the afterlife in the Inner-Asian Mongol tradition, on the one hand, and the 
philosophical view of the soul’s journey after its departure as purely spiritual, on 
the other. Between these two extreme points of view regarding the afterlife, resur- 
rection and reincarnation meet on a middle ground. 

Indeed, to differentiate Muslim views on the afterlife from the Buddhist percep- 
tion, the vizier taps into earlier, internal Muslim discussions seeking to better 
articulate the Muslim stance on the material or immaterial substance of the soul, 
and the kind of relationship it has with its physical frame. From his perspective, 
the most alarming implication of the belief in reincarnation is not the claim to the 
eternity of the soul, but that it cuts the “umbilical cord” connecting the soul to its 
specific body, a foundational aspect of the Muslim material resurrection. Reincar- 
nation constitutes a significant component in the Buddhist method of domesticat- 
ing and assimilating Chinggisid sacral kingship. As the next chapter shows, Rashid 
al-Din seeks not only to refute the Buddhist theory but also to experiment with a 
parallel Muslim model of righteous sacral kingship. 


3 


Converting Fortune 


From Buddhist Cakravartins to Lords 
of Auspicious Conjunction 


This chapter explores how Buddhists and Muslims in the service of the Mongol 
rulers employed their political-religious vocabularies to translate, accommodate, 
convert, and ultimately subvert their model of divinized kingship—specifically, 
the principle of the Chinggisid ruler’s unique good fortune. By coupling Ching- 
gisid auspiciousness with Islamic or Buddhist ideals, they sought to radically 
transform their patrons’ immanentist kingship, displacing it with a constrained 
Muslim or Buddhist transcendentalist mode of righteous rulership. 

In exploring this translation and conversion process, this chapter draws atten- 
tion to the parallels between the Buddhist method of reframing Chinggisid king- 
ship according to a model of universal karmic kingship (Cakravartin), and the 
Persian Muslim vizier Rashid al-Din’s experimentation with a new mode of Islamic 
sacral kingship. Rashid al-Din’s experiments with an Islamic sacral monarchy cen- 
tered on his theological reinterpretation of the title Sahib Qiran, Lord of Auspi- 
cious Conjunction. Both Muslim and Buddhist interlocutors sought to ethicize the 
Mongols’ deified kingship by imbuing it with new ethical-salvific imperatives. The 
re-rendering of Chinggisid auspiciousness with Buddhist or Perso-Islamic idioms 
also challenged, therefore, the source of the rulers’ immanentist good fortune— 
the Mongols’ sky deity, Tenggeri. These Muslim-Buddhist “equivalences” and 
additional indications further demonstrate that in his experimentation with new 
Islamic constructs of kingship, Rashid al-Din was informed by the Buddhist 
approach to the domestication of Chinggisid divinization, which he encountered 
through his own interactions with the Buddhists directly at court or indirectly, 
through the prior Buddhist inculcation of his royal patrons. Their exposure to 
Buddhism made the Ikhanid rulers especially receptive to this approach. 
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THE CHINGGISIDS’ IMMANENTIST AUSPICIOUSNESS 


In the introduction we discussed the conceptual divide between immanentist tra- 
ditions and transcendentalist religions such as Islam, Christianity, Buddhism, and 
philosophical Hinduism. Whereas the latter focus on individual salvation and uni- 
versal ethics, the former are primarily concerned with harnessing supernatural or 
other forces to the here and now. In immanentist societies, the function of reli- 
gious life is communal well-being, security, and earthly achievements, accom- 
plished by ritual observation, rather than by the internalization of abstract moral 
principles as in transcendentalist religions.’ In the Mongol case, Chinggis Khan 
was depicted as a virtuous ruler governing according to the térii, a system of steppe 
norms related to state building and communal relations. Abidance by the térii 
guaranteed Tenggeri’s favor and Chinggisid success and security. These norms, 
however, were not related to the religion’s soteriological aim, but to abundance and 
prosperity in this world; they were not seen as superior, universal truth claims that 
necessarily superseded and nullified all other religious truths.’ 

We further observed in the introduction that this distinction between imma- 
nentist traditions and transcendentalist religions is aligned with two opposing 
modes of sacral kingship. Immanentist societies deify kings by comparing them to 
gods or by highlighting their affinity with the divine. In transcendentalist reli- 
gions, however, kings are depicted as the religion’s righteous protectors. Unlike in 
a divinized monarchy, the authority of righteous kingship depended on the reli- 
gious hierarchy: kings had to negotiate their status with a clergy that drew its 
authority from the same moral sphere.’ 

The Mongols subscribed to the former model of divinized kingship. The Ching- 
gisid affinity with Heaven was commonly expressed in the formula, “By the Might 
of Eternal Heaven; by the Good Fortune of the Qaan.”* It asserted that Tenggeri 
selected Chinggis Khan and conferred on him its blessing and protection and 
therefore an exclusive mandate to universal domination. It also asserted that 
Chinggis Khan was in possession of a special form of good fortune that further 
confirmed Heaven's choice of him and his offspring, and guaranteed his predes- 
tined success as the fortunate universal emperor.® This Inner Asian notion of 
royal charisma had strong parallels with the Iranian concept of Royal Glory (farr). 
The latter, however, was primarily invested in the institution of monarchy, 
whereas the former was more attached to the specific individual.° Chinggisid aus- 
piciousness was not determined by abstract universal qualifying measures 
of moral conduct, as in transcendentalist models of sacral kingship. There, the 
tuler’s favorability with the divine was determined by his “righteousness,” as 
defined by the clergy. The Chinggisids’ good fortune, instead, was a tangible 
resource. It could be harvested, recharged, and redistributed, but also depleted or 
tampered with.” 
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The Mongols tapped into the spiritual residues and repositories of previous 
dynasties. They wisely established their new capital of Qaraqorum at a site shared 
by previous Inner Asian empires; Qaraqorum and other similar sites were consid- 
ered basins of a latent “good fortune that was the fount of the success of earlier 
steppe polities, where primordial fortune lingered, waiting to be reclaimed. This 
fortune was “reactivated” when the new empire's political center was established. 
The Chinggisid rulers also acquired fortune by hiring, possessing, collecting, and 
circulating talented specialists and skilled artisans, as their ability to transform, 
manipulate, and produce items from raw materials was seen as having been imbued 
with a supernatural force.* 

Chinggis Khan shared his special good fortune in return for loyalty. This was 
materially enacted in a continuous flow of expensive and symbolically charged 
gifts to the ruler’s loyal retinue of allies. These gifts possessed an enhanced sacral 
value through their association with the emperor. His loyal imperial guard, the 
keshig, which meant “blessed” or “fortunate” in Mongolian, was a literal represen- 
tation of this concept.’ Chinggis Khan's special good fortune was also transferred 
to his family members through their relationship with him as the dynastic founder. 
The Chinggisid heirs, therefore, labored to cultivate and reinforce their ties to 
Chinggis Khan through a range of practices, from the personal imitation of his 
unique attributes (see chapter 4) to ancestral veneration (see chapter 5).’° Linked 
to communal prosperity and well-being," the king’s auspiciousness also radiated 
outward, encompassing the realm under his rule. Any misfortune that befell the 
kingdom, therefore, raised the alarm, as it indicated the khan’s potential disposses- 
sion of heavenly fortune. Transferred through a familial connection to Chinggis 
Khan, this divinized auspiciousness, however, also had to be empirically con- 
firmed on an individual basis, through each ruler’s success.” 


BUDDHIST LETTERS TO THE KHAN: ETHICIZATION 
OF AUSPICIOUSNESS 


In the previous chapter, we explored Rashid al-Din’s arguments against metempsy- 
chosis and the proofs for physical resurrection in his three refutations. He also 
viewed these treatises as an opportunity to educate the Ilkhanid rulers about the 
Islamic perspective on the afterlife and to demonstrate its differences from the 
Buddhist dogma. That he addressed the issue in three separate treatises indicated 
that he viewed the Buddhist reincarnation as a major concern. The reason for 
Rashid al-Din’s decision to devote such an effort to refuting the Buddhist dogma is 
found in the beginning of his first refutation. As we saw in the previous chapter, the 
vizier presented there the Buddhists’ karmic system, explaining that they believed 
certain souls perfected themselves to such a level through cycles of rebirths that 
they ended up reincarnated in the auspicious bodies of kings and prophets. This 
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statement revealed one of the Buddhists’ main advantages: by integrating Ching- 
gisid kingship into the Buddhist system of reincarnation, they both reaffirmed the 
khan’s divinely appointment but also converted and domesticated his deified king- 
ship. Reincarnation functioned as a mechanism for transposing Chinggisid auspi- 
ciousness into an ethic system infusing Mongol rulership with righteous kingship. 

The Buddhist theory of karmic rebirth was well equipped to entertain the 
Chinggisids’ claim to this special good fortune. Like Christianity and Islam, Bud- 
dhism sought to establish the attainment of abstract transcendentalist objectives 
as superior to the more mundane goals immanentist traditions sought to secure. 
By envisioning cycles of desire and suffering, Buddhist traditions enunciated and 
inculcated the insignificance of material accomplishments.” The Buddhist karmic 
system, however, also provided a significant worldly upside, by drawing a connec- 
tion between one’s worldly fortune and one’s karmic, and thus salvific, status. 
Social hierarchies, and therewith physical and material conditions of one’s current 
rebirth, reflected one’s karmic position." 

The letters sent by the Tibetan monk Togdugpa (d. 1267) to Hiilegii, the founder 
of the Ilkhanate, as well as his brother Qubilai in China demonstrate how Buddhist 
monks employed this karmic system to convert Chinggisid good fortune into kar- 
mic currency and gain royal support. Togdugpa’s Buddhist Kaygii suborder was in 
Hiilegii’s appanages in Tibet.’ His letters show how the monk sought to nurture 
the general commitment of the two brothers and political allies to the Tibetan 
Buddhist cause, and specifically to his own Buddhist school. 

In the letters, the future bliss of the Chinggisid overlords becomes intertwined 
with Buddhist ideals and practices, including ethical conduct, adherence to Bud- 
dhist rites, the correct understanding of the path to nirvana and the causes of the 
cycles of rebirths, and the generous support of Buddhist monastic centers and 
masters.'° The letters also depict the need to perform actions related to govern- 
ment and rulership, which are inherently un-Buddhist, as a hurdle that can be 
easily overcome. For example, in a letter addressed to “the Boddhisattva prince 
Hiilegii” whom the author praises for his Buddhist devotion and erudition, Tog- 
dugpa explains that owing to the large volume and wide repercussions of the deeds 
of kings, they may cause great suffering for others. However, he stresses, “there is 
no sinful deed and no virtue that cannot be purified if confessed in accordance 
with the sermons of the Teacher?” 

In another letter to Htilegii—accompanied by a “blessed image” of Chenga 
(1175-1255), the author's saintly uncle and the abbot of Dirgung Monastery, with “a 
cloak once worn by the lama, as well as a protection wheel”—Togdugpa ascribes 
the world conquests of the Chinggisids to the family’s accumulation of karma." 
The Tibetan monk furthermore describes the rank attained by Hiilegii as being the 
result of his merit in past lives and as one more step toward his rebirth as a fully 
awakened Buddha: 
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In general, these days, being born into a lineage of princes, you are one of great merit, 
but this is the result of having accumulated a great store of merit in past lives. Such 
roots of virtue have made you the lord of all the monks who are following Sakya- 
muni, and more specifically by taking ownership of this precious Kaygii school you 
have accumulated a great wave of accumulated merit [ ... ]. Keeping virtue in the 
beginning, middle and end, the ritual services for the bodily health of the princely 
father and sons will result in great merit, such that there will be a transmission/ 
rebirth of only wheel-turning kings (Cakravartin kings) and it will serve as cause of 
one day becoming a completely awakened Buddha.” 


The Cakravartin is the flipside of the “Buddha coin” According to the prophecy 
made before Siddhartha’s birth, he was destined to become an enlightened Buddha 
or the Wheel-Turning King. Craig Reynolds explains that in this prophetic birth 
narrative, the “wheel” connotes “both the wheel weapon of the warrior king and 
the wheel of the Dharma, which the Buddha set in motion. The same vast amount 
of merit must accumulate in the previous lives of both beings, and identical mira- 
cles attend the birth of each ... a persisting strain in myth and iconography that 
sees the Buddha as a world emperor in potentia, a sort of photonegative emperor”? 
The discourse of merit-based kingship transformed any ruler into a Cakravartin in 
potentia.*' Moreover, it was a means of regulating the practice of kingship by pre- 
senting the monarch with a Buddhist righteous model of rulership.” 

In Yuan China, the Cakravartin discourse provided a universalist model of 
imperial domination that transcended the Chinese discourses that limited impe- 
rial rule to the Chinese sphere of all under heaven.” This universalist message 
appears in The Explanation of the Knowable a Tibetan Buddhist guidebook written 
by Pakpa, for Prince Jin-gim. Chinggisid imperial rule is depicted there as the 
culmination of a long historical process of dissemination and flourishing of 
Buddhist teachings through the support of righteous kings—from India and Kash- 
mir to Nepal and China, and particularly Tibet.** Pakpa not only compares Ching- 
gis Khan to the Cakravartin; he also depicts Qubilai’s and his son Jin-gim’s support 
for Buddhism as representing continuity with the Chinggisid path, reaffirming 
their right to succeed to Chinggis Khan's throne through his son Tolui.* Accord- 
ing to Pakpa, the flourishing of Buddhism under Yuan rule was a Chinggisid 
dynastic affair. 

The appropriation of the potent Cakravartin continued under the Ming dynasty, 
which claimed to succeed Heaven's favor in China and Eurasia after the Yuan's col- 
lapse. Based on Qubilai’s precedent, the Ming emperor Yongle (1360-1424) 
employed Confucian terms of sacral monarchy, referring to himself as the Son of 
Heaven, and further assigned himself the title Cakravartin, which was confirmed 
by his apparitions and dreams.”* The Cakravartin discourse became another part 
of the Mongol legacy that the Ming now claimed, and it continued playing 
an important role in Mongol politics after the collapse of the Yuan and Ming 
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dynasties. Early modern Mongols in Mongolia developed a dual system of legiti- 
mation, according to which the khan not only was supported by his ritualized and 
divinized connection to the imperial ancestor Chinggis Khan, and thus to Heav- 
ens blessing, but also assumed the moral trappings of the Cakravartin.”” 

The Cakravartin had a long history as a vehicle for assimilating and displacing 
pre-Buddhist modes of divinized kingship, especially in Tibet.** While the dis- 
course of the universal Buddhist emperor was an effective way of translating 
Chinggisid universal claims, it also entailed a radical transformation of the Mon- 
gols’ model of kingship, infusing it with righteousness. As in other divinized sys- 
tems, the Chinggisids’ good fortune functioned “as an index of power rather than 
morality”” The translation of Chinggisid sacral kingship through the Buddhist 
idiom of karmic kingship presented, therefore, a significant “shift of focus from 
the ontological status of the king and his ability to capture supernatural power to 
the question of his moral authority.”*? As Cakravartin, the Chinggisid successor’s 
status no longer hinged on his special connection with his ancestor Chinggis 
Khan, through whom Tenggeri’s blessing was transmitted, or on his inheritance of 
the family’s good fortune; it was instead dependent on the ruler’s adherence to 
Buddhist ethics and rites. From the Chinggisid perspective, the appeal of the 
Cakravartin discourse was that it did not strip them entirely of their sacralized 
aura or eliminate their supernatural power; rather, it could be seen as reaffirming 
and reinforcing their claims. Yet the Cakravartin discourse also kept the rulers “in 
check,” since it implied that Buddhist clergy could potentially threaten to desacra- 
lize the king’s aura were he not to follow their moral prescriptions.” 


RASHID AL-DIN’S THEORY OF FORTUNE 


2932 


This “ethical contractualism,’” which bound political authority to moral conduct 
and the religion's salvific imperative, was also the norm for Muslim authors in 
Ilkhanid Iran. Like the Buddhists, Muslims also sought to cultivate among the 
Mongol elite Perso-Islamic political-ethical norms of government and patronage, 
as is shown by the rekindled interest in the production of lavish Shahnama copies 
at court, where authors, artists, and scribes fashioned the Mongol rulers into “Tra- 
nian kings in Mongol guise?’* Reframing Chinggisid kingship according to the 
Shahnama model was a means of both legitimizing the new, foreign elite and pro- 
moting its acculturation to Iranian practices of government and perceptions of 
just rulership.** This dual function was also carried out through other media such 
as architecture, the popular genre of didactic advice literature, and poetry. 
Islamic concepts such as “good fortune” (dawla) and “divine support” (ta ‘yid-i 
ilahi), as well as the Iranian notion of Royal Glory, were employed to refashion the 
Chinggisid rulers’ unique auspiciousness in moral idioms.** Attributing royal 
glory or good fortune to the ruler also represented the claim of temporal authority 
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to autonomous and direct divine sanctification that bypassed the caliphate, while 
binding the ruler to ethical norms of government.” In Islamic didactic advice lit- 
erature (also known as “mirrors for princes”), periods of dynastic and individual 
rule were embedded in cyclical rhythms of moral and social degeneration, fol- 
lowed by the revival of sociopolitical order under a new a righteous government.** 
The political failure of rulers and dynasties was thus understood in ethical terms.” 

Rashid al-Din takes part in the dual Ilkhanid project of acculturating and legit- 
imating the Mongol kings. In his Compendium, he writes of the kingly glory of the 
Hiilegiiid clan (ariigh), and he ascribes to Chinggis Khan the aura of heavenly 
assistance and Royal Glory (farr-i shahi), comparing the Chinggisids’ immense 
good fortune with the lesser favorability of the dynasties they vanquished.”” Yet, in 
his theological treatises, he goes a step further, constructing a hierarchic system of 
Perso-Islamic categories of good fortune represented by terms borrowed from 
philosophy, astronomy, Iranian tradition, and theology. 

In his final treatise in Key to the Commentaries, Rashid al-Din places these cate- 
gories, which largely overlap each other in meaning, in an ordered system that leads 
progressively from the most general and commonly available category to the rarest 
and most distinct form of auspiciousness.” He uses the example of kingship to illus- 
trate this hierarchical model. According to his model, in the first stage there is the 
individual with the most basic capacity and suitability for kingship. In the second 
stage of happiness the individual shares this slightly more exclusive quality with 
other commanders and chiefs of state. In the next stage, fortunate constellation, we 
have an individual who can prudently take advantage of the right moment to pur- 
sue his plan to be seated on the throne. When this individual wins over the favor of 
his peers, he is a potential king, and then “the signs of kingship shine from his fore- 
head.” This individual then reaches a new stage of good fortune. Subsequently, we 
arrive at the turn of fortune (dawla), when the masses concede to his reign, and he 
is proclaimed ruler. The final rank, divine favor, pertains to an individual who 
retains the throne and successfully performs his tasks as monarch, until he enjoys a 
natural death in old age and peacefully bequeaths his throne to his son and heir.* 

Rashid al-Din appropriates these terms from different fields of scholarship. He 
largely disassociates them from their original context, and reframes them within a 
new model of progressively increasing fortunate ranks. This hierarchical template 
draws on the Avicennan idea of the uneven distribution of the intellectual capacity 
to achieve theoretical knowledge (see chapter 2). Thus, the vizier establishes a 
model of gradually increasing and ever-more exclusive stages of fortune that 
explains royal success. This new model, moreover, removes from the Chinggisid 
unique good fortune its arbitrariness—its dependence on Heaven’s random 
choices. Instead, it provides an explanation rooted in Islamic philosophy and the- 
ology that decisively hinges on divine providence and on the individual’s meritori- 
ous conduct. 
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This experimental combination of different terms to theorize about royal for- 
tune was meant to accommodate and transform the Chinggisid charisma. Yet the 
vizier may have also been motivated to experiment with this model in order to 
compete with the Buddhists’ ability to translate and assimilate the Chinggisids’ 
auspiciousness within their karmic model of kingship. In the previous chapter, we 
saw how the vizier carefully dismantled the Buddhist arguments for the soul’s need 
to reincarnate in a new body to achieve perfection, while providing support for the 
Islamic view of bodily resurrection. Rashid al-Din’s hierarchical model of good 
fortune intriguingly parallels the Buddhist karmic explanation of kingship. In 
both the Islamic and Buddhist cases, auspiciousness in this world testifies to the 
individual’s moral standing. Yet whereas this fortune, in Buddhism, indexes the 
soul’s accumulation of merit in the past lives that conditioned its current rebirth, 
in the Muslim Persian vizier’s scheme, good fortune in this world indicates divine 
selection, and is conditioned on the individual's righteousness. 

Rashid al-Din’s treatise on the auspicious categories is part of the vizier’s 
broader “response to Buddhism” in Key to the Commentaries. This is attested by 
the order and content of the treatises in this collection: the vizier’s treatise on the 
auspicious categories is placed after Rashid al-Din’s first refutation of reincarna- 
tion, and both these treatises appear after a series of treatises oriented around the 
theme of morality and the Islamic salvific imperative that spans the entire second 
half of the Key.** While his first refutation of reincarnation is the only treatise in 
the collection that directly addressed Buddhist beliefs, the content of the treatises 
in the Key suggests that the vizier may have tried to formulate a wider and more 
elaborate response to the Buddhist “hold” on translating, explaining, and convert- 
ing the Chinggisids’ exceptional good fortune. 

Yet what indication do we have of the vizier’s familiarity with the Buddhist 
karmic system of kingship and with the Cakravartin? Clearly, he was aware of the 
way the Buddhists embed royal authority within their theory of reincarnation. In 
the introduction to his first refutation, he explained succinctly the Buddhist the- 
ory of reincarnation and karmic kingship (see chapter 2) in a way that is in fact 
reminiscent of the Buddhist monk Togdugpa’s letter to Hiilegii. Furthermore, the 
History of India refers to the Buddhist presentation of kingship as another poten- 
tial vocation of the Buddha. As noted in the previous chapter, in the History, Sid- 
dhartha’s mother’s dream is taken to mean that her son will rule the world, or, ifhe 
should follow the Buddhist path, become an idol the entire world is predestined to 
worship. 

Finally, the Cakravartin also makes a brief appearance in the History of India. 
In the section on Shakyamuni’s prophecy about the future appearance of the Bud- 
dha Maitreya, the prosperous, paradise-like and utopian conditions on earth that 
will precede his emergence include a Cakravartin (saqravard) king, along with the 
“softness” of the earth (like feathers or cotton), the adorning of trees with valuable 
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stones, and a human life expectancy of eighty thousand years.** Whether Rashid 
al-Din was aware of the usage of the potent Cakravartin title as a mechanism for 
the ethicization of the Chinggisids’ fortune or not,” in his later theological works 
he used an Islamic-Iranian title, Sahib Qiran, to similarly translate and reformu- 
late Chinggisid auspiciousness, and moreover, assigned to the Sahib Qiran 
attributes that parallel those of the Cakravartin. 


FROM STRANGER KINGS TO COSMOCRATORS: 
REGISTERS OF SAHIB QIRAN KINGSHIP 


Rooted in the pre-Islamic Iranian conjunction astrology, according to which peri- 
odic planetary patterns predetermine politics, prosperity, and even the moral atti- 
tudes of rulers and dynasties, the title of Sahib Qiran indicated a ruler whose rise 
in fortune was decreed by celestial alignments. His birth or rise to the political or 
military stage coincided with and was preordained by a major planetary conjunc- 
tion (girdn), most notably one between Saturn and Jupiter. The term Sahib Qiran 
was employed intermittently in panegyrics and poems, mainly in the courts of the 
Ghaznavids and Saljuqs.** It became prevalent in court circles from the fifteenth 
century onward, as the title was further entwined with the patrimony of Temiir (r. 
1370-1405) as world conqueror. Despite the astrologically rooted title’s clear per- 
sonal and nonhereditary nature, Temiir’s successors used the Sahib Qiran to but- 
tress their sacral dynastic authority as heirs to his auspicious stature. Its wide- 
spread appropriation became metonymic of a new discourse of sacral kingship 
fashioned through the Timurids’ posthumous memory making.” The potent title 
was ascribed further millenarian overtones with the impending Great Conjunc- 
tion of 1583 (991 AH), which marked the end of a 960 year-long cycle beginning in 
571, around the time of Muhammad’ birth, and therefore also overlapped with the 
turn of the second Hijri millennium. Privileged over other political-religious epi- 
thets, Sahib Qiran came to represent a new mode of early modern Islamic absolut- 
ism.” Like the Cakravartin, the appeal of the title lay also in its malleability and 
ahistoricity.* Since it made “explicit a worldview based on cycles of time” in which 
“historical time seemed to fold back upon itself?*? the potent Sahib Qiran could 
also fit any historical context. 

Historians explored the royal appropriation of the title from the Timurid period 
onward. Yet the Sahib Qiran gained partial currency earlier, already at the Ikhanid 
court, although its usage was still limited compared to subsequent imperial projects. 
In some instances, it was coupled with other potent titles, including that of the 
ultimate reformer, the Mahdi. These attested to an expanding Ikhanid repurposing 
of Perso-Islamic titles to articulate the idea of the direct divine selection of Ching- 
gis Khan and his successors.™ The title was, moreover, given more freely in the 
Ilkhanid period, including to prominent individuals outside the political sphere. In 
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fact, in his panegyrics for his court patron Rashid al-Din, the Ikhanid historian 
Vassaf assigned the title to the vizier himself.* 

One figure associated with the title in Ikhanid works was Anushiravan (531- 
79), the Sasanian paragon of philosopher-kingship.** In Rashid al-Din’s view, Anu- 
shiravan was the model for the inquisitive and divinely intuitive ruler, whose exam- 
ple the Mongol king Oljeitii astutely followed.” Anushiravan was celebrated for 
holding poignant intellectual discussions and animated court debates, and for pos- 
ing difficult questions. Rashid al-Din referred to Anushiravan as Sahib Qiran. He 
did not explain Anushiravan’s association with the title but it might be linked to the 
Scorpio conjunction that took place during Anushiravanr’s reign. The conjunction 
in 571 AD, traditionally the year of the Prophet's birth, was considered to have fore- 
shadowed the advent of Islam.* While Rashid al-Din interestingly did not refer- 
ence this astral conjunction, he explicitly attributed Anushiravan’s remarkably just 
and prosperous rule to Muhammad's mission, stating that the Prophet expressed 
his pride in being born during the age of the just Sahib Qiran Anushiravan.” 

In his historical and theological writings, Rashid al-Din freely experimented 
with the title of Sahib Qiran, instilling it with new meanings that align it with the 
unique fortune of the Chinggisid family. He employed the Sahib Qiran as a hered- 
itary title assigned specifically to the Ikhanid dynastic line: Chinggis Khan, 
Hiilegii, Ghazan, and Oljeitii were all Sahib Qirans in the Compendium.” Employ- 
ing the Sahib Qiran thus served to reaffirm Chinggisid continuity and reinforce 
the Hiilegitid line of succession leading to Oljeitii. The Sahib Qiran, in this case, 
complemented other means the vizier employed to legitimate and support the 
dynastic line descending from Ikhan Arghun, such as depicting its members as 
monotheist-like infidels.” 

Moreover, like the Chinggisid exceptional auspiciousness, the fortune of the 
Sahib Qiran materialized in two near-opposite royal personas: the ferocious world 
conqueror and the peaceful cosmic protector. In Chinggis Khan’s case, good for- 
tune awarded him invincibility and secured his heavenly mandate for world dom- 
ination. Regarding the imperial founder, Rashid al-Din wrote: “in every epoch a 
great and mighty Sahib Qiran be singled out by heavenly assistance and garbed in 
a raiment of power to do away with that lassitude and degeneration.” * 

Rashid al-Din’s depiction of Chinggis Khan as the divinely designated Sahib 
Qiran perfectly illustrates the blueprint of stranger kingship identified by Marshal 
Sahlins as a recurrent cross-cultural pattern. The stranger king is a barbaric out- 
sider who overtakes the kingdom with brutal force and magic, but is subsequently 
domesticized and transformed into a benefactor, protecting, and expanding the 
kingdom. His brutality is employed to promote prosperity and justice and his 
sacredness and otherworldliness revitalize the kingdom.® 

In the opening paragraph of the section on Chinggis Khan's biography in the 
Compendium, Rashid al-Din introduces a two-part historical schema that begins 
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with a penitential stage. A mighty, supernaturally reinforced Stranger-King, 
Chinggis Khan eradicates the moral degeneration of Muslim society, represented 
by the corrupt caliph himself. This is followed by the second, redemptive 
phase when Islamic law and the social-moral order are reestablished by the great- 
grandson of the same foreign king—the convert-convertor Ghazan.™ The king of 
Islam (Padshah-i islam), emperor of mankind (Shahanshah-i andm), and God’s 
shadow (zill Allah) on earth, Ghazan is cast as the restorer of Perso-Islamic civili- 
zation—the cosmocrator par excellence. 

While Rashid al-Din uses the title of Sahib Qiran to encapsulate Chinggis Khan's 
immanentist, supernatural auspiciousness as the stranger king in Sahlins’s sense, 
Ghazan’s brother and heir Oljeitii is given the same title in the general introduction 
to the Compendium, not for his status as stranger king like his great-grandfather 
Chinggis Khan, but for his role as a cosmocrator-ruler. This, in fact, results in 
Rashid al-Din’s unique suggestion: the Sahib Qiran as an epithet befitting a peace- 
ful ruler. According to the vizier, the newly enthroned Oljeitii was a Sahib Qiran 
“the like of which had never been seen before—in no prior age” since his reign 
(dawr-i saltana) was auspiciously attained, without shedding “a single drop of 
blood, and without the fierce interdynastic opposition his predecessors had met. 
Under Oljeitii’s reign, the kingdom came under full control and perfect order. The 
vizier contrasted Oljeitii’s supposedly unopposed succession with the tumultuous 
successions of his brother Ghazan and their father Arghun, who purged “rebel” 
Hiilegitid princes, some of whom appear to have had senior claims to the throne.°° 
In Rashid al-Din’s work, the fortunate Sahib Qiran Oljeitii’s enthronement signaled 
the resolution of a two decade-long period of strife. 

The vizier’s fashioning of Oljeitii as a fortunate “nonviolent” Sahib Qiran stands 
in stark contrast to the title’s more common use for world conquerors such as Alex- 
ander and Temiir.” In fact, other Ikhanid authors, who also assign Oljeitit that title, 
do so in relation to the latter’s military feats. Court historian Qashani, for example, 
adorns him with the title following an overwrought description of his brave leader- 
ship of a small military force to victory over a massive Chagataid incursion in Tus in 
1302. The author attributes this victory to Oljeitii’s “sacred and pure soul” and “the 
power of [his] divine light” He argues that “every king who is adorned with these 
praiseworthy qualities can be a divinely aided [monarch] [mu ‘ayyad min ‘ind Allah] 
and a Sahib Qiran.”® Qashani is clearly aware that Oljeiti’s military feats have hardly 
been on par with the mighty conquests of Chinggis Khan or other famed Sahib 
Qirans.® This perhaps explains his exaggerated description of Oljeitii’s protection of 
the kingdom from the invasion of his Central Asian Chinggisid cousins.” 

Rashid al-Din’s interpretation of Oljeiti’s status as Sahib Qiran is different. 
Oljeiti’s unique auspiciousness is reaffirmed by his nonviolent, unopposed succes- 
sion.” By using the same title for both “roles,” Rashid al-Din obscures the radical 
change in the Chinggisid ruler’s sacral status—from the immanentist to the tran- 
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scendentalist mode, and from the khan’s auspiciousness as an index of his super- 
natural power to the same good fortune as the outcome of his moral authority. This 
reinterpretation strikingly parallels the way the Buddhists employed the Cakravar- 
tin for the Chinggisid rulers, infusing them with a righteous mode of kingship. 

The depiction of Oljeitii as a nonviolent Sahib Qiran is also paralleled in the the- 
ory of the Cakravartin. Steven Collins suggests that there is a “utopian paradox of 
nonviolent kingship” represented by the Cakravartin in Theravada Buddhist thought. 
While kingship requires military force and legal punishment, inevitably involving 
the ruler in wrongdoing, the Cakravartin, on the contrary, is described as a Buddhist 
universal ruler who “transcends violence by conquering—nonviolently—the whole 
world?” He miraculously establishes “his Perfect Moral Commonwealth such that 
no-one does wrong,’ obviating the need to forcefully punish its denizens.” 

Was Rashid al-Din’s experimentation with a nonviolent Sahib Qiran informed 
by the Cakravartin myth of the nonviolent emperor? The question whether the king 
can avoid karmic retribution for using “necessary” violence is discussed in the 
above-mentioned Buddhist monks letters to Hiilegii.” It also appears to have preoc- 
cupied Oljeitii’s father, the khan Arghun, an avid patron of Buddhism.” One Mus- 
lim author who had participated in the Buddhist-Muslim debates at Arghun’s court 
reported on the ruler’s condemnation of the Muslims and Muhammad's yasdq (law) 
for its violent disposition toward jihad, contrasting Islam with the Buddha’s pre- 
cepts regarding the safeguarding of all forms of life.” If Buddhist efforts to inculcate 
the Chinggisids with nonviolent governance found an audience with Arghun, Bud- 
dhist ideas about nonviolent rulership may also have gained some standing with 
Oljeitii and Ghazan, both of whom were educated by Buddhist tutors. 

Whether the path for the vizier’s nonviolent Sahib Qiran was paved directly by 
the Buddhists or indirectly by the Mongol rulers’ receptiveness to such ideas 
thanks to their Buddhist training, Oljeitii’s uncontested succession as a sign of his 
auspiciousness marks another step in the interlinking of morality and Chinggisid 
good fortune. As the next section shows, Rashid al-Din takes this step, or rather 
leap, by continually interweaving morality (informed by and embedded in Islamic 
theology) and auspiciousness in his depiction of Oljeiti’s virtues. He transforms 
the Ilkhan’s persona into the “prototype” of his new model of Sahib Qiran kingship 
that possesses supernatural capacities, an outward-radiating good fortune, and 
superior moral standing. 


RENAMING OLJEITU: AUSPICIOUSNESS 
IN THE BOOK OF THE SULTAN 


Oljeiti’s auspiciousness is a central theme in the vizier’s introduction to his Book 
of the Sultan. This treatise remains insufficiently studied despite its exhaustive 
presentation of the vizier’s theory of sacral kingship. Its stated goal is to answer the 
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questions presented by Oljeitii to a group of scholars in a 1307 debate at his mobile 
court in Gawbaru, near Mughan in today’s Azerbaijan. His basic inquiry concerns 
prophethood: Why is revelation through the mediation of angels superior to direct 
communication with God?”* The Book of the Sultan presents the Ilkhan’s own 
response to this question as formulated by the vizier. 

In the long introduction to this treatise, Rashid al-Din offers his most elaborate 
account of Oljeiti’s unique rank of auspicious kingship and its relations to the 
Islamic stage of prophethood, outlining his program of establishing a new category 
of sacral kings anchored in Islamic theology and drawing on the Prophet Muham- 
mad’s superiority over other prophets. In the next chapter, we will explore how the 
vizier appropriates to this end Razi’s model of human perfection, expanding it to 
include a new category of the sacral souls of the Chinggisid Sahib Qiran kings. 

The introduction to the Book of the Sultan begins with a description of the main 
attributes of Oljeitii’s unique status, and compares the rank of prophets to that of 
the perfect kings. Although none of the messenger prophets has received revela- 
tions as children, rare and miraculous things have occurred to them, indicating 
their special status. A similar attribute can be detected for a handful of just and 
wise, perfect and absolute kings (mutlaq padshahan).” These Sahib Qiran rulers 
have an “intimate relationship [khusisiyya] and closeness to God,’ and are a divine 
instrument for “making great things happen.” Moreover, they are the “centennial 
renewers” predicted by the Prophet (see chapter 4). 

After a brief description of the miracles during the childhood of the prophets 
Muhammad, Yusuf, and Ibrahim,” the author proceeds to a very detailed account 
of the extraordinary occurrences and attributes anticipating Oljeitii’s sacral king- 
ship. Among these, we find Oljeitii’s auspicious birth somewhere in the desert 
between Marv and Sarakh. According to the vizier, who attended the birth him- 
self, Oljeiti’s arrival in the world unleashed a divine downpour of rain that nearly 
drowned the entire royal camp, alleviating an ongoing drought.” The desert 
bloomed, and fodder appeared everywhere. The masses who witnessed the miracle 
began praising the infant, through whose auspiciousness “the dead world was 
revived.” The newborn was appropriately named Oljei Buga, or “Fortune Bull.”*° 

Rashid al-Din presents the naming of the infant prince itself as a divine occur- 
rence. He explains that some individuals who are divinely aided are not actually 
named by their parents, but that God has their names descend from heaven and 
“places them on the people’s tongues:”® Based on the Arabic proverb, “the titles are 
heaven-sent,’” he explains that a new name might be made manifest when the 
extraordinary attributes of divinely signaled individuals appear. This new name 
will better suit the status of this unique person. An example thereof is the prophet 
Ibrahim (Khalil), first named Abram and then renamed Ibrahim, “father of the 
nations in Hebrew.’® Rashid al-Din notes that the same phenomenon is also an 
attribute of the great Sahib Qiran rulers such as the Sasanian Jamshid, Afridun, 
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Iskandar, Anushiravan, —naturally—Chinggis Khan. Initially named Temiijin, the 
latter was later granted the Khitani title jaut-quri, which, “in Chinese, means ruler 
of a kingdom.” Next he was given the title chingizi, which, “in Mongolian, means 
the great king? Finally, he was renamed “Chinggis Khan, that is, great king of the 
kings since ching means a singular king and chinggiz is the plural form?* 

From Rashid al-Din’s perspective, these examples demonstrate the significance 
of Oljeitii’s renamings. As has been mentioned, his birth name was Oljei Buqa, but 
he was subsequently renamed Nicholas,* Temiider, Kharbanda (“mule/ass- 
driver”),*° and Khudabanda.” Finally, he was offered the auspicious name Oljeitit 
Sultan since it befitted the good omens that appeared after his enthronement. 
These included his restoring of order to the kingdom’s affairs and the historical 
peace accord concluded between the Mongol khanates after five decades of con- 
stant conflict. 

Rashid al-Din also finds a creative way to refer to the Ilkhan’s praiseworthy 
character, and he takes this opportunity to point out his own intimate standing 
with the ruler and the contribution to validating his unique rank. When present- 
ing Oljeitii’s birth story, the vizier simply declares his presence at the camp at the 
time. However, regarding Oljeiti’s renaming after his enthronement, Rashid 
al-Din takes on a more prominent role. When a number of amirs suggested that 
the prince be named Oljeitii on his enthronement, the humble prince was initially 
hesitant, since he feared this title could lead him to conceit. Yet Rashid al-Din 
convinced him that it was God’s will that he takes on this new name by demon- 
strating that God had already inserted this name into Rashid al-Din’s mind before 
the amirs came up with it. The vizier brought the ruler a work he had previously 
composed,” and showed him that the proposed name, “Oljeitii” had already been 
divinely injected into the vizier’s “ink” 

Oljeitii’s names marked shifts in the prince’s religious affiliations, or rather, 
indications of his accumulation of religious blessings and initiations:”! from his 
Buddhist training in childhood to his Christian-Nestorian baptism at the age of 
eight (“Nicholas”) to his conversion to Islam (“Khudabanda,;’ God’s slave). His 
first (Oljei Buqa) and last name (Oljeitii) indicated his Mongol auspiciousness, 
empirically manifested in his miraculous birth, and equally in his extraordinarily 
peaceful ascension to the throne. His renaming as Oljeitii thus became a rite of 
passage, not only from princehood to kingship, but also to a new level of royal 
good fortune. 

Mongol patterns of auspiciousness play a significant role in the choice of Mon- 
gol names.” The Buddhist monks also had a role in the politics of naming among 
the ruling Mongol elite. From the 1250s, Tibetan Buddhist teachers gave Sanskrit 
and Uyghur names to members of the Chinggisid household and the ruling Mon- 
gol elite, in both Yuan China and the Ilkhanate. Arghun’s brother and successor 
Geikhatu (r. 1291-95), for example, was granted the Tibeto-Mongolian Buddhist 
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name Rinchen Dorjé (“Jewel Diamond”), symbol of Tantric sacred knowledge and 
power. According to the Ilkhanid historian Vassaf, Chinese Buddhist ritual experts 
decreed that this name had to appear on royal letters and coins to guarantee the 
longevity of Geikhatu’s reign,*! as was indeed done.*> Whether Geikhatu was 
granted this name on the eve of his investiture, as is assumed by some scholars, or 
previously during a Buddhist initiation, is not clearly conveyed by Ilkhanid 
sources, although they do indicate that Geikhatu identified himself as a Buddhist 
monarch, continuing the Hiilegitid tradition of Buddhist royal patronage.” Vassaf, 
in any case, clearly voices the Buddhist opinion that public employment of the 
Buddhist name on the state’s symbols of authority was a guarantee of the resilience 
and fortune of Geikhatu’s reign. 

Buddhist rituals and initiations employed “the technology of name-giving to 
accompany the making of various classes of vows.” Renaming was a transforma- 
tive, even coercive, act that bestowed and enforced specific meanings while effac- 
ing others. The act of naming granted the namer power over the named.** Renam- 
ing could establish, reaffirm, or challenge hierarchies and authorities. By “renaming” 
Geikhatu, the Buddhists employed their own conception of karmic merit, situating 
it above Geikhatu’s Mongol name. They thus presented this new Buddhist name as 
a “technology” superior to the Chinggisid conception of inherited good fortune. 

Oljeitii’s choice of a Mongolian “throne name” over an Islamic or Persian title 
and, moreover, one aligned with the Chinggisid notion of Heaven-derived auspi- 
ciousness, was probably a marker of continuity with his brother and predecessor 
Ghazan. The latter’s coinage showed his enduring tendency for Heaven-related 
ideological symbols, despite his conversion to Islam. Oljeitii’s coinage, on the other 
hand, did not exhibit the same “Mongolian” markers and language as his brother’s, 
conveying instead the sultan’s Islamic identity.” This choice of a Mongolian (rather 
than Buddhist or Muslim) ascension name seems to have propelled Rashid al-Din 
to take a significantly different approach from that of the Buddhists in relation to 
Oljeitii’s renaming.’ The vizier “reclaimed” the meaning of this new name, not 
only by presenting his own contribution but also by assigning the decision to God. 
He associated Oljeitii’s name-derived auspiciousness with the ruler’s morality and 
piety. Put differently, Oljeiti’s auspiciousness was no longer solely an index of the 
khan’s supernatural power or of Heaven's support of his rulership, but instead 
became sacralized through Muslim ethical norms of kingship. 

Rashid al-Din is committed to the theme of Oljeiti’s moral auspiciousness 
throughout his description of the king’s remarkable feats. Oljeiti’s auspiciousness in 
the Book of the Sultan also echoes the vizier’s representation of the Ilkhan in the 
Compendium: among the unique qualities attributed thereto is his enthronement 
without a single “bloody nose.” This furthermore characterizes his entire reign: 
“the commanders of his venerable father and of his venerable brother, as well as his 


own men?” all proved trustworthy and “prayed day and night for his good fortune?” 
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Oljeiti’s auspiciousness further manifested itself in his kin. Among his remark- 
able feats listed by Rashid al-Din was his marriage to the auspicious Qonggirat 
Elttizmish Khatun by order of Ghazan (albeit sanctioned through divine com- 
mand). She was the most senior matrilineal descendant of Chinggis Khan, and 
had in her possession a great camp (yurt).' She was a capable and wise spouse, 
and a friend to Oljeitii; she gave birth to three of his sons. Interestingly, Rashid 
al-Din does not mention that she was also the widow of both Abaga and Geikhatu, 
Oljeiti’s grandfather and uncle, respectively. Her marriage to prince Oljeitii was 
owing to the Mongol practice of levirate, which was not sanctioned by Islam.’ 
This marriage did, however, reinforce Oljeitii’s claim to his legitimate Chinggisid 
succession. According to Rashid al-Din, their union guaranteed and signaled the 
dynasty’s repute, bliss, longevity, and prosperity. Indeed, Oljeitii’s auspiciousness 
radiated outward, protecting the entire realm, preventing droughts and a rise in 
the price of grain, even though, during his reign, Saturn was on the rise, indicating 
an increase in food prices. Thus, Oljeitii’s fortune buffered the inauspicious influ- 
ence of “one of the greatest celestial bodies." 

One of the strategies employed to reassign Oljeitii’s auspiciousness from the 
immanentist and empirical to the transcendentalist and righteous mode is reclas- 
sifying these feats as “miracles” (karamat), a term often ascribed to figures of 
saintly stature.'° In this case, however, the word “kardmdat” is used not only to 
attribute a saintly status to Oljeitii but also to clearly differentiate between the 
Ilkhan’s performance of miracles by virtue of both his “ranks of sainthood [vildyat, 
sahib kardmat] and rulership [ad al-amri]” or Sahib Qiran kingship,” and the 
prophetic rank, associated with a different type of miracles (mu jaz) (see also 
chapter 4). 

The transcendentalist sacralization of Oljeitii’s kingship is also embodied in the 
general organization of the Book of the Sultan. As mentioned, this work begins 
with his miraculous birth. The description of Oljeiti’s unique royal example is fol- 
lowed by an extensive discussion of prophethood in general, specific prophetic 
ranks, and the differences between revelation and divine inspiration. The treatise 
concludes with a description of the reward and punishment in the afterlife, and the 
resurrection. This core treatise (as/) is followed by two continuations (zayl), which 
appear in alternating order in various manuscript versions: the “Branches of the 
Prophets” (shu ‘ab-i anbiya’); a genealogical tree of the prophets and caliphs (see 
chapter 4);'°* and the vizier’s second refutation of metempsychosis, “The Precious 
Thoughts.” In this treatise on the afterlife we find the vizier specifically highlight- 
ing the auspicious fate and blissful experiences that await the souls of some of the 
perfected individuals: “the souls of the prophets, the saints, the perfect kings, the 
scholars and the elite differ greatly from the souls of the commoners in relation to 
their primal nature” and “their capacity” to achieve perfection, which naturally 
bears on their happiness in the hereafter.” 
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Stefan Kamola suggests that by bookending his bipartite Compendium with 
accounts of Oljeitii’s life and reign, the vizier seeks to present the Ilkhan as stand- 
ing “outside history itself” The Compendium becomes a “geographically universal 
vision of Oljeitii as a patron and sovereign." The two “ends” of the Book of the 
Sultan, however, register a shift in the king’s auspiciousness from this world to its 
blissful afterlife, anchoring his good fortune further within the Islamic sphere of 
morality and salvation. The vizier’s elaborate defense of Muhammad’s superior 
prophetic rank, moreover, is itself bookended by Oljeitii’s favorable lifecycle, from 
his auspicious birth to his privileged afterlife. Finally, the Book must also be read 
for its decisive message against Buddhist reincarnation. The vizier chooses to con- 
clude this discussion of Oljeiti’s sacral kingship and Muslim prophethood with his 
anti-Buddhist disputation. The treatise reframes Oljeiti’s Islamic sacralization 
within the larger project of refuting Buddhism and offering the Chinggisids an 
enchanted Islamic hereafter, a favorable alternative to the cycle of meritorious 
rebirths offered by the Buddhist monks. 


“TOPPLING TENGGERI”: MONOPOLIZATION 
OF HEAVEN 


The ethicization of Chinggisid sacral kingship is pursued with further gusto in 
Rashid al-Din’s third refutation, which is titled “The falsity of reincarnation” 
(butlan-i tandsukh)." In this treatise he further develops the idea of Oljeitii’s ethi- 
cal immunity to the inauspicious influence of the celestial sphere. Rashid al-Din 
discusses here this Qur’anic verse: “Those who deny Our signs and are arrogant 
toward them—the gates of Heaven will not be opened for them ...” (7:40). He 
rejects the idea that the verse speaks of actual doors in heaven and claims it 
refers specifically to the worldly punishment and torment of those committing the 
sin of arrogance. The “gates of heaven” (abwab al-sama@ ’) are interpreted as a refer- 
ence to the celestial constellations interlinking astrological and ethical explana- 
tions for an individual’s fortune in this world and the next. Importantly, through 
this discussion, Rashid al-Din charts a hierarchical model that subjects the stars 
and moon to the superior power of the prophet-informed Muslim order of reward 
and punishment. 

While celestial constellations and the course of heavenly bodies might deter- 
mine an individual's fate, Rashid al-Din explains, their influence on a persons life 
depends on that person’s moral conduct. For one who commits many grave sins, 
such as, for example, arrogance, even if “the auspicious stars assist him, it would be 
like the gates of heaven are closed to him since due to his great many evil deeds, 
the gaze of the auspicious stars would leave no [favorable] trace on his state.” The 
vizier compares this to a metal blade (the auspicious heavenly arrangement) strik- 
ing something extremely hard (sinful conduct) without so much as leaving a dent 
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on the surface. Thus, moral differences explain why two individuals can meet very 
different fates despite having nearly identical horoscopes.'* While arrogance is the 
worst possible sin, humble individuals focus the gaze of the fortuitous stars so that 
even a small portion of heavenly fortune goes a long way for them. 

Rashid al-Din’s bold astrological interpretation of the Qur’anic phrase “gates of 
heaven” takes a surprising turn when he interrupts his own discussion thereof 
with an account of Oljeitii’s unannounced, late-hour visit to his tent in 1311, when 
Oljeitii intruded on the vizier at the very moment he was writing about the verse. 
The vizier assigns this fortunate visit to a divine reaffirmation of the blessing owed 
to him for writing this refutation of the false Buddhist belief in reincarnation. By 
order of the king, Rashid al-Din begins reading from the treatise but, on reaching 
the sharp blade metaphor, his reading is interrupted by Oljeitii’s question: “What 
could possibly be sharper than the blade?” 

We need to pause and ponder the Ilkhan’s question. I suggest it is indicative of 
the Ilkhan’s own understanding of his nocturnal discourse with the vizier, and 
likely other intellectual exchanges at court, in terms of his Buddhist upbringing. He 
appears to situate Rashid al-Din’s metaphors in the traditional context of Buddhist 
dialogues, a central tenet of Buddhist teachings. In fact, Oljeitii’s riddle parallels 
ones that appear in the Buddha-angel dialogue included in the History of India.™ 

Rashid al-Din uses Oljeitii’s question to further advance his earlier argument. 
The vizier applies his astral-ethical theory to his Chinggisid overlords and argues 
that the moral standing of their souls makes them immune to the impact of inaus- 
picious heavenly bodies: “the sacred perfect souls, like the souls of the prophets, 
saints and the kings who are Sahib Qirans” are sharper than a blade. Examples of 
these Sahib Qiran kings are “your excellent ancestor Chinggis Khan and his off- 
spring, the King of Islam’”—that is, Oljeitii. These souls are so morally perfect that 
“stars leave no trace on them, and therefore, the celestial bodies [aflak] have no 
authority over them and they pay no attention to them.” Furthermore, “some of 
the perfect souls are more perfect and nobler than the celestial bodies and they 
have reached such high appreciation from God that, they have the ability to leave 
a mark on the heavens and the stars.” The vizier uses Muhammad's miracle of split- 
ting the moon (inshiqdq-i qamar) as evidence, noting that the Sahib Qiran kings 
likewise have a special property: their reign extends over long periods and things 
happen according to their will, not according to celestial omens. Righteous sacral 
kings that they are, their morality makes them masters of their own fortunes."® 

This statement about the Muslim king’s moral superiority over the celestial 
forces is amplified by the vizier’s inversion of the meaning of Sahib Qiran in his 
answer to Oljeitii’s query. The title refers to a king whose rise in fortune is pre- 
dicted and decreed by celestial bodies. However, rather than an indication of the 
ruler’s subjection to the celestial whims and to the natural course of the stars and 
the heavens, the Chinggisid Sahib Qirans, according to Rashid al-Din, are true 
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astral lords, who are impervious to ominous constellations.”° Rashid al-Din is not 
content with simply liberating his patrons from the tyranny of the heavens; rather, 
he strikes at the very heart of the Chinggisids’ fortune: Tenggeri. He does this by 
associating in his answer to Oljeitii the ruler’s celestial immunity with the Proph- 
et’s miraculous splitting of the moon. 

The Mongol conquerors were interested in procuring various technologies that 
would enable them to read the celestial vault and prognosticate the future and thus 
identify Tenggeri’s will. They invested resources in assembling at their courts a 
variety of experts in the fields of astronomy and astrology, alongside other “futu- 
rologists.”’” Tenggeri was not an abstract or transcendental heaven as in the case of 
monotheistic religions, but rather an empirical reality, the firmament. Tenggeri 
did not transcend the heavenly dome; it was not “anything beyond or other than 
heaven proper, that is, the totality of celestial systems.”"* Further, while this empir- 
ical heaven governed the earth and decided the destiny of men, it was morally 
ambiguous, not bound by any universal system of good and evil, salvation and 
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damnation. Tenggeri’s “otherworldliness” was not transcendental, since this other- 
worldliness did not prevent it “from being immanent in nature." 

Yet, when transcendentalism took over, Tenggeri was sidelined. According to 
Biran Baumann, the adoption of Buddhism in Yuan China and later in Mongolia 
marked the end of “Chinggis Khan’s Heaven.” As Buddhism’s hold deepened and 
its reach expanded among the Mongols, Heaven could no longer exist; it was tran- 
scended by a morally unambiguous and abstract heaven. The Mongols no longer 
governed through Chinggis Khan’s unique affinity with Tenggeri. Instead, their 
rule depended on their abiding by Buddhist rites, universal codes of ethical con- 
duct, and salvific schema.’”° 

The same process is evident in this treatise by Rashid al-Din. The heavenly bod- 
ies, the stars and moon, which exert their influence and will over the fate of men, 
stand in for Tenggeri. Through their moral aptitude, the Sahib Qiran Chinggisid 
kings become immune to Tenggeri’s power. Furthermore, by linking in this trea- 
tise the Chinggisids’ auspiciousness, now ethically grounded, to Muhammad's 
miracle of splitting the moon, the vizier transforms the debate into an empirical 
duel. As the Prophet shatters and desecrates the moon, so he essentially topples 
Tenggeri. By staging this empirical competition over which supernatural power is 
superior, the vizier reveals his understanding that to convince his patrons of Islam's 
superiority, he must first validate its dominance in immanentist terms, through 
empirical demonstrations of power, before mobilizing Islam’s truth claims.” 

As we will show in the next chapter, Rashid al-Din also refashions Oljeitii into 
a Muhammad-like king by attributing to him traits similar to the Prophet's. Oljeitii, 
in other words, becomes the Prophet’s royal proxy, his partner in an act of mono- 
theistic “iconoclasm” that reclassifies the Mongolian Heaven as empirically and 
ethically inferior to Islam's transcendentalism.’”” Put differently, the vizier trans- 
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forms the auspicious Chinggisid Lord of Conjunction himself—a title denoting 
Heaven's control over human fate—into Tenggeri’s victorious rival. The Mongols’ 
empirical religiosity is harnessed to trigger a form of “auto-iconoclasm,”” leading 
the Mongols to turn on their own metapersons and the very symbols that are at the 
heart of Chinggisid sacral kingship. 

I suggest that Tenggeri’s “defeat” by the Muslim prophet also marks a transition 
from the immanentist pattern of intercultic transparency and translatability (and 
thus nonexclusivity) to religious exclusivity and transcendental intransigence— 
that is, resistance to future religious conversion. As we learned in the introduc- 
tion, the Mongols saw no contradiction between their own religious and cultural 
integrity and cross-cultural borrowing. Immanentist societies draw social distinc- 
tions between their own and other cults, but they also identify equivalences 
between specific metapersons and gods across religions. Instead of setting bound- 
aries between religions, they assume that religions function as a means of intercul- 
tural translatability.'° 

Rashid al-Din aimed to displace the immanentist pattern of religious transpar- 
ency and religious inclusion with monotheist exclusion, and thus achieve a Mongol 
conversion in the transcendentalist sense. Buddhism might have allowed the Mon- 
gols to continue adhering to a dual religiopolitical framework of Tenggeri’s blessing 
(the cult of Chinggis Khan) and the Dharma.”* Monotheism, however, is about 
cultural estrangement and exclusion, not interchangeability, translation, and inclu- 
sion. Jan Assmann refers to this as the “Mosaic distinction,” by which logic all other 
gods are inherently false and “false gods cannot be translated””” The Muslim vizier 
therefore makes his own “Muhammadan distinction” in his answer to the IIkhan. 

Intertwined with Rashid al-Din’s monopolization of heaven is the inculcation 
of a new, transcendentalist outlook in the Mongol rulers. The Prophet's (physical 
and spiritual) transcendental ascension (mi rj) carries special significance in the 
vizier’s theological writing,”* just as the pictorial representation of the mi ‘raj does 
in the manuscripts of the Compendium. During the fourteenth century, the mi ‘raj 
tale became a didactic, moralizing narrative. Riddled with allegories and teaching 
statements, accounts of the Prophet’s mi ‘raj blended “a sermonic character” with 
“audience-driven entertainment to form a powerful tutorial on the superiority of 
Islam and its basic tenets.” The story of Muhammad’s ascension, transcending 
the visible firmament to reach the divine abode, served as another means of steer- 
ing the Mongol elite away from immanentism and toward transcendentalism. 

Rashid al-Din’s monotheistic demotion of Tenggeri parallels the shifts in the 
IIkhanid perception of natural disasters during the two decades following 
the Ilkhanate’s official embrace of Islam in 1295. From markers of Tenggeri’s will or 
Heaven's dissatisfaction, they instead became signs of moral deterioration. A 
severe thunderstorm in 1298 deterred the IIkhan Ghazan and his men from carry- 
ing out their military campaign in Syria; and a decade later, a lightning storm 
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that killed several of Oljeitii’s companions propelled several amirs and shamans to 
try, unsuccessfully, to convince the ruler of Heaven's dissatisfaction with the khan’s 
choice of the Muslim faith."' Yet when a deadly hailstorm struck the city of Sultani- 
yya in 1320, the disaster was seen as a sign of God's rage over the ruler’s failure to 
maintain his subjects’ morality. Following the advice of his Muslim jurists, Oljeiti’s 
son, IIkhan Abu Sa‘id (r. 1316-35), ordered the enforcement of puritan reforms 
throughout the kingdom. Brothels and taverns were shut down, public displays of 
repentance and piety were carried out, and old mosques were renovated.” Natural 
disasters were no longer empirical indications of Heaven's displeasure; instead, 
they represented condemnation of the ruler’s or community’s moral corruption. 


CONCLUSION 


After Ghazan’s conversion to Islam in 1295, a new formula appeared on Ilkhanid 
edicts. Instead of the might of Eternal Heaven and the good fortune of the Ching- 
gisid khan, royal decrees were now read by the might of Allah and the auspicious- 
ness of Muhammad’s believers (maydmin al-milla al-muhammadiyya).’* A similar 
process took place in Rashid al-Din’s Perso-Islamic translation project and his 
radical ethicization of the Chinggisids’ good fortune. Instilling his Mongol patrons’ 
auspiciousness with transcendentalist righteousness, the vizier set out to translate, 
reconceptualize, and domesticate the Mongols’ model of divinized kingship. He 
mobilized his translation of Chinggisid auspiciousness to moralize Mongol divin- 
ized kingship and to further associate it with Islam's salvific imperative, and he 
creatively reinterpreted the title of Sahib Qiran to that end. Rashid al-Din further- 
more lashed out against the Mongols’ Eternal Heaven, Tenggeri, to inculcate in the 
Mongols a transcendentalist outlook that overpowered and moved beyond their 
Heaven. As will be seen in the next chapter, Muslim kingship—in order to disen- 
chant the Mongolian Heaven and to disarm its immanent lure—(paradoxically) 
had to be “reenchanted” and sacralized by further detaching it from the world and 
cosmos. Mongol kingship was instead attached to the Muslim salvific imperative, 
signaling the transition from sacralized politics to moral religion. 
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King of Kalam 


Oljeitii’s Theological Domestication 


The Book of the Sultan ends with the “Branches of the Prophets” (Shu ‘ab-i anbiya’), 
a genealogical chart presenting the prophetic-caliphal history, first in the format of 
a long, detailed list, and subsequently in the format of a family tree.' In the preface 
to the “Branches,” Rashid al-Din explains that he has invented the tree design to 
effectively describe the prophetic ranks.” Using color and geometrical coding, the 
vizier enables the viewer to swiftly and accurately identify the rank, status, and 
ancestry of each prophet. 

Kings are also given their own symbol—a red circle. Yet why include nonpro- 
phetic monarchs in a tree dedicated to the prophetic lines? Rashid al-Din is aware 
that his decision to include several nonprophetic kings may raise questions, and he 
explains this in a comment next to the red circle around Hermes’s name, identified 
here as an offspring of Japheth, and as the elusive Qur’anic figure of Dhu al-Qar- 
nayn.* Whereas kings have generally “remained outside the pillar of the lineage,” 
Hermes and three others’ have been included following an explicit request by the 
Mongol king Oljeitii. He “ordered that we examine their lineage and states, which 
of the kings was righteous [sali] and which is mentioned in the glorious Qur’an”* 
Rashid al-Din’s comment suggests that Oljeitii has ordered the investigation of the 
status of kings mentioned in the Qur’an after inspecting the tree. However, the 
author does not tell us what has led Oljeitii to intervene. Was Oljeitii trying to 
understand the place of kingship in relation to prophethood? 

In the previous chapter, we explored Rashid al-Din’s radical ethicization of the 
Chinggisids’ unique good fortune in the introduction to the Book of the Sultan. 
This work, which sprouted from Oljeiti’s curiosity and the questions he presented 
to scholars in 1307, addressed extensively the topic of prophethood in Islam—from 
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the types of revelation and communication with God to the different ranks of the 
prophets and the finality of prophethood. In his introduction to this work, Rashid 
al-Din explored at length Oljeiti’s unique rank of auspicious kingship and its rela- 
tions to the Islamic rank of prophethood, and he outlined his program of estab- 
lishing a new rank of sacral kings anchored in Islamic theology and drawing on 
the Prophet’s superior position vis-a-vis other prophets. Hence, Oljeitii’s supposed 
desire to situate kings in the genealogy of prophethood matched Rashid al-Din’s 
concern in the introduction: Where did kingship fit in Islam’s scripturally anchored 
religio-political hierarchies? Or, to put the question differently, what position 
could Islam afford the convert Chinggisids, who were required to relinquish their 
claim to divinized sacral kingship? 

The “Branches of the Prophets” offered an initial answer: royal righteousness. 
Rulers, too, could play a leading role in the Islamic salvific history through the 
emulation of the righteous standards of these four kings. Another role model for 
rulers was Muhammad himself. Rulership and prophethood were intrinsically 
interlinked in Islamic thought—from the philosophically oriented to the court- 
historical writings. Farabi, for example, fused Platonic thinking on the perfect 
philosopher-king with Islamic views of the prophet as lawmaker and communal 
leader to mold the Prophet’s figure as the embodiment of the perfect leader.” And 
Persianate court historians in the Delhi sultanate crafted literary images of their 
rulers that assimilated their figures with the prophetic example. They praised them 
as bearers of the Prophet's virtuous qualities, overtly referring to their patrons as 
the “Seal of the Sultans.’* The Prophet was used as a literary and scholarly appara- 
tus for a “complex aesthetic scaffold” that imbued Islamic sovereignty with “par- 
ticular forms of representation, aesthetic and political”? 

This chapter explores some of the ample discursive resources Rashid al-Din 
employed toward the accommodation and transformation—the radical ethiciza- 
tion—of his patrons’ divinized kingship: first, his fashioning of the Mongol ruler 
Oljeitii into a sultanic simulacrum of the Prophet based on the ruler’s rationalist 
intellect and divinely granted inspiration; second, the synchronization of Oljeitii’s 
reign with Islamic salvific time, and his transformation into an Islamic reformer 
king, based on the prophetic tradition of the centennial renewer (Mujaddid). As 
will be seen below, the vizier imbues the image of his patron with a righteous mode 
of kingship by demonstrating and elaborating on several parallels between the 
Mongol king and the Prophet: their ethical “proximity” and intimacy with God; 
the gradual progression of their intellects toward full divine inspiration (in the 
case of Oljeitii) or revelation (in the case of the Prophet); their similar capacity 
to perfect the intellects and morals of their deficient subjects; and finally, their 
shared “illiteracy,” which marks their unique level of divinely given intuitive 
knowledge. 
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As with the vizier’s experimentation with the Sahib Qiran title discussed in the 
previous chapter, the making of Oljeitis Muhammad-like kingship also has paral- 
lels with the Buddhist model of universal emperorship. Cakravartin kingship simi- 
larly elevates rulers by associating them with the Buddha, on the one hand, while 
situating the same kings in an inferior position to the Buddha and the religious hier- 
archy, on the other hand.” While the same amount of karma accumulated in past 
cycles is needed for one to become the Buddha, and while similar miraculous signs 
are found in the birth of both the Cakravartin and the Buddha, the Cakravartin has 
relatively limited power, his subordination speaking to the competition between the 
Buddhist monastic order and the political and military power of the ruler.” 

Rashid al-Din similarly uses the parallels between Oljeitii and the Prophet to 
communicate and reaffirm the subordination of the rank of sacral kingship to 
Muhammad's prophethood. By offering Oljeitii a new mode of sacral, righteous 
kingship, ranked above the saints but below the prophets; and moreover, by creat- 
ing for him the new position of the prophesied reformer king, Rashid al-Din fash- 
ions an appealing package that would constrain his patron’s divinized impulses 
through their theological domestication. 


KNOWLEDGE AND INTUITION: OLJEITU 
AS UNLETTERED PRODIGY 


In his Qur’anic exegesis, Razi argues for the compatibility of human reason or 
knowledge obtained through rational means with the “transmitted knowledge” 
(naql), which pertains to statements included in the Qur’an or in prophetic tradi- 
tions. Seeking to close the gap between the two through an allegorical reading of 
the Qur’an, Razi argues for the priority of reason over transmitted knowledge 
when the apparent sense of scripture contradicts reason.” In his theological trea- 
tises, Rashid al-Din likewise argues for the superiority of reason,” and he depicts 
Oljeitii’s intellect as the judge of human reason. Oljeitii represents the epitome of 
the human intellect and the champion in a campaign for the superiority of reason 
in his court. The vizier describes the king ordering that all who speak out before 
court audiences must guarantee that their speech is “rational, reasonable, and 
undeniable, or else, it will be deemed unacceptable.” 

Yet Oljeitii’s penchant for reason is matched by his preference for innovation 
over stagnation or uncritical replication. According to Rashid al-Din, the Ikhan 
can effortlessly produce new intellectual insights that astound even the brightest 
of scholars. In his introduction to The Treasure Book of the Ilkhan on Chinese 
Science and Techniques, a Persian translation of Chinese medical works, Rashid 
al-Din links this translation project to Oljeitii’s interest in procuring and making 
available “books and the benefits that had not been available beforehand in this 
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kingdom’—namely, Iran." He links Oljeitii’s capacity to intuitively produce new 
intellectual insights to an innate quality: “the king of Islam is aided by God, and 
every benefit that he delivers abounds from the inventions of [his own] luminous 
royal nature, through the power of natural knowledge and divine guidance-”"* 

Intuitive or natural knowledge ( ‘ilm-i fitri) is one of the central concepts Rashid 
al-Din appropriates to speculate about and to define Oljeiti’s unique intellectual 
capacity. He contrasts this intuitive, axiomatic knowledge with the inferior form of 
knowledge that is acquired by learning from books or teachers ( ‘ilm-i muktasabi).” 
Rashid al-Din’s approach is informed by Razi’s Avicennan argument for the neces- 
sity of prophecy owing to the natural continuum of human capacity, which culmi- 
nates in individuals possessing perfect faculties and intellectual-moral perfection. 
In Subtle Truths, for example, he defines “natural knowledge” as a primordial type 
of knowledge that God teaches human beings at their creation. Although all indi- 
viduals are endowed with a share of God’s teaching, “divine effluence [fay2] is dis- 
tributed to each individual in accordance with his state [and] in agreement with his 
capacity and aptitude .. . and there is the possibility of a great variety in this?” Razi 
likewise postulates that “all acquired [muktasab] knowledge will depend on self- 
evident [badihi] knowledge that the mind knows immediately and spontaneously, 
not by choice,’ implying that its origins are divine.” 

In Explication of the Truths, Rashid al-Din describes Oljeitii’s unique ability to 
challenge the scholars attending his court, including the vizier himself. Despite 
having reached the formidable age of sixty-two, having served under several kings, 
and having benefited from “the rays of their internal royal light” and the company 
and wisdom of many great shaykhs and scholars, Rashid al-Din is still impressed 
by his current patron. For Oljeitii, he argues, possesses a higher level of perfect 
kingship and therefore perfect reason, knowledge, and admirable personal traits.” 

Oljeitii’s ability to surpass and baffle the wisest of the scholars, despite his lack 
of earlier training in the Islamic sciences, not to mention his illiteracy, warrants 
explanation. Rashid al-Din resolves this by resorting to the difference between 
natural and acquired knowledge. According to the vizier, Oljeiti’s higher level of 
natural knowledge explains many of the Ilkhan’s unique intellectual properties. 
The Prophet Muhammad’s own illiteracy is central to this explanation. Thus, 
Rashid al-Din resorts to the Prophet’s example of perfect, divinely granted 
intellect—expressed in his “illiteracy’—when he seeks to resolve the problem 
posed by the scholars’ amazement regarding Oljeitii’s intellectual superiority: 


It is proved that man cannot exist without reason and natural knowledge, and that 
acquired knowledge is also achieved through natural knowledge; it likewise proves 
that the more natural knowledge [one possesses] and the more powerful it is, the 
more acquired knowledge he could gain. And this is the reason why one individual 
can be more capable and the other incapable [of achieving deep insights]. And these 
two forms of knowledge appear in the people in gradations of perfection, from the 
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Prophet to the commoner . . . The teacher of natural knowledge is the perfect omnip- 
otent God, ... while the teacher of acquired knowledge is the poor deficient and 
impotent slave, who, even if one conceives that he has perfection in him, is like a 
drop or less than a drop compared to the sea. 

So how can they [the scholars] consider it more wondrous that knowledge is 
taught by the omnipotent perfect God than [the fact that] knowledge can be acquired 
from the incapable [human teacher]?! . .. No individual reaches the rank and perfec- 
tion that the prophets [reach] . . . and especially that of our illiterate [ummi] Prophet 
... who has no need to learn from others, except from the almighty and perfect 
omnipotent [God] .... And his perfection, which surpasses all the prophets, frees 
him from [the need to] learn from the deficient [human teachers], and he has sealed 
the perfection of the human knowledge so that through this, he became illiterate and 
had topped the levels of human perfection . . .” 


Razi argues that the souls of the prophets and saints possess a higher level of 
intellectual-moral perfection. Thanks to their rare intellects, they discover knowl- 
edge and attain perfection intuitively, with little effort and without recourse to 
teachers or books.” The prophets and saints are internally divided according to a 
nearly infinite hierarchical order of intellectual-moral capacity, which further 
applies to the category of sacral kings, as we saw in the previous chapter. 

Rashid al-Din frequently asserts that the unlettered Prophet’s perfect form of 
the human intellect has freed him of the need to perfect himself physically: “The 
reason for the superiority of his illiteracy is that he had no need to learn the sci- 
ences and reach perfection through the body in this world,” while “the rest of the 
prophets and the rest of humanity need it to attain perfection” Even though 
other prophets have physically ascended to the heavens (‘urij), Muhammad’s 
ascension (mi ‘rdj) is superior, for “the Seal of the Prophets had ascended above all 
human ranks and perfections, and no rank of human perfection remained for him 
to ascend.” 

Rashid al-Din indeed uses the theologian Razi’s model to establish Oljeitii’s 
supreme position within a hierarchical system of kingship that ontologically paral- 
lels Muhammad's position as the Seal of Prophethood in a hierarchy of intellec- 
tual-moral perfection.” Yet to fully appreciate what is at stake in linking Oljeiti’s 
unlettered genius with Muhammad’s natural intellect, we must consider how 
Rashid al-Din’s contemporary, the renowned Damascene scholar Taqi al-Din Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 1328), applies a similar concept of “natural reason” (‘aq fitri) to a 
different end, one in support of communal authority. Ibn Taymiyya argues for “the 
hermeneutic primacy of natural reason [fitra-guided ‘aql]” in constant congru- 
ency with divine revelation.* He defines fitra as a divinely instituted inclination 
toward moral truths and the love of God found in all human beings;” he employs 
this concept to criticize and reject the elitist view of scholars, which limits theo- 
logical knowledge to the initiated—a view common to both Sufi thinkers and 
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Ash‘arite theologians such as Razi. In Ibn Taymiyya’s thought, then, “natural rea- 
son” is universally available to the commoners, which reaffirms his community- 
centered vision of Islam and serves as the basis for the authority of the communi- 
ty’s consensus (ijmd ‘) and its infallibility.*° 

In many respects, Rashid al-Din’s stance is opposed to that of Ibn Taymiyya: the 
vizier seeks to further support the Ash‘arites’ elitist and exclusive, even “stringent,” 
approach to the knowledge of God and ethics. Furthermore, he fuses this world- 
view, which justifies social hierarchies and disparities through “divine logic,’ with 
the Perso-Islamic political theories that demonstrate the divinely determined 
absolutist superiority of monarchs over their subjects.” His goal is to offer his 
Mongol patrons a proper vessel for translating and accommodating the Ching- 
gisid vision of privileged, sacral kingship. Rashid al-Din uses the concept of natu- 
ral knowledge not only to establish the distance between kings (and especially 
divinely favored rulers such as his Mongol patrons) and the commoners and their 
unaided and unremarkable intellects, but, more importantly, to establish ontolog- 
ical parallels between sacral kingship and prophethood. 

In other respects, however, Rashid al-Din’s views have much in common with 
Ibn Taymiyya’s egalitarian, even “democratic,” perception of human reason and its 
natural congruency with the truth of revelation. Ovamir Anjum observes that “the 
concept of natural constitution (fitra) attached to reason gives reason legitimacy, 
indeed a divine nod, but also serves to limit the scope of rational speculation that 
might challenge revelation. Fitra is hard-wired, in Ibn Taymiyya’s view, to love 
what is beneficial and to conclude that there is a Creator and that He is good, and 
hence to love God.” For Rashid al-Din, Oljeiti’s natural knowledge might grant 
the Chinggisid ruler’s intellect Islamic “legitimacy,” even a sacralized aura, but it 
also reigns in and domesticates the Mongols’ divinized kingship by attaching it to 
core monotheistic conceptions and thus ultimately to the rejection and displace- 
ment of the Chinggisids’ affinity with Tenggeri. 

Rashid al-Din was also motivated by more personal reasons in establishing the 
preeminence of natural knowledge and illiteracy. He employed these concepts to 
legitimate his own place as an autodidactic or intuitive theologian. In a treatise 
titled “Explaining the States of God's Grace” (Ahval-i fazl Allah), Rashid al-Din 
wrote about his unconventional path to scholardom. The seed planted during his 
debate with the Buddhist monk at Arghun’s court (see this book’s introduction), in 
which God graced him with an elaborate solution to the “ignorant” monk’s riddle, 
gradually grew in the vizier as the years progressed, flourishing into a refined and 
mature theological reflection, as the vizier rubbed shoulders with the scholars and 
shaykhs attending the royal court. 

Yet despite this feeling that his “tree of knowledge” was steadily taking root, 
Rashid al-Din remained reluctant to commit to writing, owing to his lack of for- 
mal training in the Islamic sciences. It was only after having shared his ideas about 
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the Prophet's illiteracy with a friend, an eminent Tabrizi Sufi shaykh,* and particu- 
larly after having been blessed by Muhammad, the first four caliphs, and Hasan 
and Husayn in a dream in August of 1305, that he finally decided to compose his 
first treatise on the topic. In the dream the vizier was dissuaded from attempting 
to contemplate his treatises beforehand, and was instructed instead to practice 
“associative writing.” The Prophet, furthermore, confirmed to him that his 
thoughts were divinely generated and original. 

Indeed, when Rashid al-Din finally composed the treatise, he completed it 
within half an hour.** At the end of this treatise on “Explaining the states of God’s 
grace,’ a title that directly alluded to the vizier’s own name, Fazl Allah (God’s 
grace), Rashid al-Din tied his own divinely gifted natural knowledge to the Proph- 
et’s illiteracy: “If an individual does not learn a science, he is illiterate in that sci- 
ence, and there are many sciences that this poor one [Rashid al-Din] has not learnt 
...’ However, “through the grace of the Creator,’ the Prophet Muhammad granted 
the vizier “a drop from the ocean of his [own] illiteracy?’ 


THE KHAN AS SIMURGH: ON INSPIRATION AND 
INTELLECTUAL REVELATION 


In the Book of the Sultan, Oljeitii’s intuitive intellectual capacity brings him a step 
closer to the rank of the prophets. According to Avicenna, prophets possess, 
together with a strong imaginative revelation and powerful practical faculty, a 
robust “intuitive capacity.’ He explains “intellectual revelation” or “intuition” (hads) 
as the ability to gain instantaneous knowledge effortlessly.** Among the attributes 
that reaffirm Oljeitii’s rank of sacral kingship is a rare acumen that enables him to 
sidestep the need to apply deduction or rational thought. Discussing some of the 
secrets that Oljeitii has disclosed to him about “the insight [firdsa] and inspiration 
[ilham] that reach his blessed mind,” the vizier reports that, on one occasion, 
Oljeitii has secretly confided in him that: 


In the past, I would obtain everything by [applying] deduction [qiyds] and empirical 
knowledge [tajriba], and now, there is no doubt that this empirical knowledge grows 
day by day; by these means, things that remain hidden to everyone else become 
known to me; but I do not wish to display this, lest some people deny it. Nevertheless, 
even if a person still denies it, since I would share with him states that have [so far] 
remained hidden from others, and have recurrently been revealed [to me] in every 
type [of transmission], there is no doubt that he would rely on it and his problems 
would be resolved.* 


2 


Rashid al-Din’s account of Oljeitii’s “confession” employs Avicennan terminol- 
ogy to demonstrate the ruler’s gradual progress from applying his exceptional 
capacity to reach deductions and attain syllogisms,® through gaining new insights, 
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to the state where he can obtain hidden knowledge effortlessly and intuitively. 
Oljeitii tells Rashid al-Din that he has a keen perception of his servants at court— 
so much s0, in fact, that he intuitively reads their minds from their facial expres- 
sions and appearances before they speak." 

Rashid al-Din conveys that he was surprised by Oljeitii’s “confession.” Never 
before had he heard of any individual with such powers of perception and intui- 
tion. However, since the IIkhan entrusted him with this secret, he felt compelled to 
provide an explanation for his unique aptitude. While Oljeitii’s “confession” spoke 
to the vizier’s adoption of the Avicennan “epistemological theory of intuition” and 
thus a philosophical theory of the prophetic intellectual faculty,” the vizier’s expla- 
nation is based on the inspirational (emanationist) mystical Sufi model.” In this 
model, Sufi concepts were used to describe how knowledge was bestowed on the 
individual’s soul through divine intervention.* In one key passage, the gradual 
development of divine revelation or inspiration in the prophets and saints, respec- 
tively, was used to explain Oljeitii’s similar experience of a gradual progression to 
“divine inspiration’: 


None of the prophets, who receive revelation [sahib vahy] and are attributed the 
prophetic rank, and none of the saints, who receive inspiration [sahib ilham] and are 
attributed the saintly rank [martaba-yi karamdt], received revelation and inspiration 
in full at first, but only gradually, and for most of the prophets, revelation did not 
reach until they were forty, fifty, sixty and seventy years old. But at the beginning, 
each of them, either though dreams or in stories and issues that suddenly arrived to 
them, knew something [hidden], and that capacity which is in them stirs them. Now, 
the king of Islam [Oljeitii] ... in spite of his youth, devoted himself seriously and 
spent much of his time to knowledge and proficiencies and did not spend a single 
moment of his time without learning . .. and according to what God Almighty had 
ordered, “we have made you viceregent upon Earth so rule among men with justice 
and follow not your desire” [Qur’an 38:26].** It [kingship] is always laced with 
administrating compassion and justice and the king of Islam is worthy of it, praise 
the Lord; and he is [also] a saint [vali va-sahib karamdt]. The saints have the rank of 
sainthood [vilayat] alone. This rank [of Oljeitii] surpasses it since it [incorporates] 
both the ranks of sainthood and sovereignty [ai al-amri].” 


To further illustrate his argument about the gradual advancement of the IIkhan’s 
unique intellect, Oljeitii is compared to a Simurgh, the mythical Iranian bird. In 
the Shahnama, the benevolent enormous Simurgh saves, protects, and teaches the 
albino prince Zal, who describes its wings as his fortune and grace.*° Oljeitit is 
comparable to the featherless Simurgh: despite not having yet grown his feathers, 
“the power of flight is in his nature . . . and his heart is filled with the joy of flight 
and flying; each time, this mirth [fills his heart], his wings flutter” The featherless 
Simurgh’s “wing batting” is like the rare, remarkable insights that have been inter- 
mittently “emanating” from the I/khan’s mind. However, now that his feathers have 
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begun to grow, he is finally able to take flight; and “these are the new insights that 
appear day after day from him.” The moment the bird’s feathers are fully grown 
represents the full progression of the power of Oljeitii’s internal light, which the 
vizier argues will be completed when he nears the age of forty.” Just as flying and 
growing feathers have been part of the bird’s nature since its creation, the Mongol 
king is also naturally predisposed to this intellectual intuition and divine inspira- 
tion. Directly addressing Oljeitii, Rashid al-Din writes that his “luminous, intel- 
lectual feathers will grow effortlessly ... and through these feathers, you will be 
able to fly in a single moment such great distances, and your intellect will reach 
such deep insights in the blink of an eye” that no bird could ever reach.** During 
his conception, Oljeitii has been assigned the light of divine guidance, manifested 
in his instantaneous, intuitive insight. Soaring to new heights, the Chinggisid Sim- 
urgh watches the higher and lower worlds from above, “hunting for new spiritual 
game.” Other individuals, however, are like a wingless horse: no matter how fast 
they ride, they will never be able to catch up with Oljeitii.” 

The gradual progression of Oljeiti’s keen perception places him in proximity 
with the ranks of the prophets and saints. In discussing the differences between 
divine revelation and inspiration, Rashid al-Din teaches us that the divine source 
of the two is the same, but that there is a steep hierarchical order in forms of inspi- 
ration: the lowest level is made up of animal senses and intuition; next we have 
knowledge that intentionally or unintentionally appears in the minds of middle- 
ranked individuals; and “above this, there is what the saints have, some of whom 
see it in a dream and some while awake.” Still, this inspiration is inferior to the 
prophets’ full revelation, which constitutes the knowledge of unknown remarkable 
things.*° Rashid al-Din describes the position of the sacral kings in the ranks of 
these elite souls as follows: 


There is no doubt that the souls of God’s intimates and his chosen, from among the 
prophets, saints, and the knowledgeable and just kings, are cognizant of secrets and 
truths, and through inspiration and unveiling, hidden things are generated in their 
souls; in particular, the king of Islam [Oljeitii], whose blessed interior is adorned 
with the light of belief ... who has the capacity to achieve all the perfections, is 
divinely assisted, and to whom God has blessed with the most powerful constellation 
[tali‘] and the highest levels of fortune ... And it is verified that divine effluence 
through inspiration reaches his honorable soul.” 


Situating Oljeitii among the ranks of those possessing divine inspiration is far 
from a minor issue in the Book of the Sultan. In fact, the issue of hierarchical order 
of forms of communicating with the divine is the initial impetus for its composi- 
tion. Oljeitii’s question that confounded the scholars was concerned with the hier- 
archical relationship between mediated and unmediated revelation. Or, in the 
words of the Mongol king, “What makes revelation without or with [angelic] 
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mediation nobler?” From a Mongol vantage point, this question had great signifi- 
cance. The Mongols argued that the successors of Chinggis Khan enjoyed a unique 
affinity with Tenggeri, a quality inherited from the imperial founder. After his exe- 
cution of the Shaman Teb Tenggeri, who had earlier announced Heaven's choice of 
Chinggis Khan, the founder began communicating directly with Tenggeri, secur- 
ing divine favor for himself. He thus became “priest and emperor, monopolizing 
both religion and empire? The ruler’s performance in the court debates and, more 
broadly, his special capacity, which enabled him to intuitively derive brilliant new 
insights without any expertise or background, were manifestations of this special 
affinity with Heaven, in keeping with immanentist traditions that enabled kings to 
bypass the religious clergy and establish a direct affinity with the divine sphere.* 

For the Mongols, therefore, unmediated revelation had to be superior to com- 
munication with Heaven through intermediaries such as angels. In his discussion 
of the ranks of prophethood, Rashid al-Din indeed confirms and accommodates 
his patrons’ views. He reaffirms Oljeitii’s premise that unmediated communication 
with God—enabled, for example, through the Prophet’s ascension—is superior to 
communication through angels. However, he also argues that such direct commu- 
nication is rare, employed only on the few occasions when a special need arises, for 
it requires far greater resources. Angels serve as intermediaries in the case of the 
more common communications that require swifter, immediate exchanges of 
messages between God and the Prophet.** This does not mean, the vizier empha- 
sizes, that the rank of the angels as messengers is higher than that of the prophets; 
on the contrary, the angels have a limited role and are tasked only with the delivery 
of divine instructions. 

Just as Razi had done before him, Rashid al-Din uses light to represent the 
emanation of inspirational knowledge and divine guidance.» The Ilkhan received 
new insights “through divine effluence and inspiration,” since God had imparted 
light and inspiration on his essence.** The Ilkhan is assigned the task of delivering 
and disseminating his gifts among his Muslim subjects. In one of his later treatises, 
from 1311, Rashid al-Din answers the ruler’s question about the differences between 
prophets and kings by discussing the unique status of kings who are just, perfect, 
Sahib Qiran rulers. The hearts of the Sahib Qiran kings are divine treasures,” and 
sovereigns are divinely inspired (ashab al-duwal mulhamiin).® Likening Oljeitii’s 
inspirational knowledge to light, the vizier writes that “God had adorned his 
blessed interior with sacred lights and assorted wisdoms so that such subtleties of 
truths and secrets of varied wisdom reach the beings.” 

Rashid al-Din presents Oljeitii’s remarkably intuitive questions and comments 
as a vessel for disseminating this divine grace to believers.” Through his guiding 
questions in court audiences or intellectual exchanges, the Ilkhan’s perfection 
radiates toward those in his service, so that they too “reach many great perfec- 
tions.’ For Rashid al-Din, the clearest evidence for this is his own example, for he 
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has never before penned any theological work; yet the king’s “internal ray of 
light” has filled his heart, enabling him to compose his theological compendia.” 
Comparing ignorance to death, Rashid al-Din likens Oljeitii to the prophet ‘Isa 
(Jesus), who has miraculously revived the dead, arguing that the Mongol masih- 
like king of Islam “has revived and will revive thousands upon thousands of dead, 
and this is a great miracle” 

The Ilkhan’s remarkable ability to perfect the souls of the others, who are defi- 
cient in this regard, is further linked to the prophetic qualities. Following Razi’s 
hierarchical model of prophetic perfection, Rashid al-Din also argues that while 
the souls of both prophets and saints are perfect, prophets alone are required and 
able to perfect the deficient souls of the masses. Muhammad is the ultimate per- 
fecter in this theory of “perfectionist abrogation”: as the Seal of the Prophets, he 
was sent to perfect all previous and now abrogated religions. Whereas previous 
religions were deficient and imperfect and thus had a constant need for reformers 
and perfecters (mutammim, mukammil), Muhammad was sent to accomplish the 
“perfection” of these religions through God's final revelation, for his mission was 
universal, in contrast to previous, particular, and exclusive revelations.“* Muham- 
mad was therefore the “father of all the people,” since his mission was to provide 
guidance in this world and intercede in the next for his “offspring” —that is, for all 
humanity. 


“THE WORDS OF KINGS”: DOMESTICATION 
AND THE IMMANENTIST “PUSHBACK” 


Rashid al-Din’s writings are informed by the broader intellectual currents preva- 
lent in the Ikhanid-ruled Muslim lands. His work is especially influenced by the 
increased reconciliation between theology and Greek-derived philosophy in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. For the vizier, Oljeitii embodies divinely 
inspired knowledge and overall “theological insight” the fourteenth-century 
synthesis of philosophy and theology. As we saw in the introduction, one of the 
divine-like attributes of Chinggis Khan, which his successors sought to imitate, 
was his intelligence—his premonition or intuitive knowledge—attained through 
personal communion with Heaven, and publicly displayed in the debates at court. 
This performance of royal intellect communicated and justified the ruler’s place as 
a rightful heir to the imperial founder. Through the association of the khan’s intel- 
lect and intuitive knowledge with Muhammad, the Chinggisid notion of the khan’s 
intuitive wisdom was both accommodated and transposed into the Islamic moral 
framework. 

The vizier’s theological approach to domesticating the Chinggisids’ divinized 
kingship, however, is best encapsulated by the phrase, “The words/theology of 
kings are the kings of words/theology” (kalam al-muliik mulik al-kalam), which 
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he often repeats. He argues that the proverb reaffirms the superiority both of 
Oljeitii’s speech and commentary over those of other kings and the saints” and of 
his unique rank of sacral kingship. On the other hand, he also uses the proverb to 
support the inspirational model. The proverb, however, has another aspect: it 
transposes Oljeitii’s sacral kingship into the heart of theology. Theology envelopes 
Oljeitii’s kingship (mulik) literally. 

In refashioning the Chinggisid Ilkhan as the king of kalam, Rashid al-Din not 
only integrates his immanentist patron into Islam; he also seeks to inculcate in 
Oljeitii an altogether different religious, transcendentalist outlook based on the 
exclusivity of religious affiliation and not on interreligious transparency and trans- 
latability; and informed by abstract views of a transcendent divinity not on an 
empirical religious mode.“ The Mongol khans possessed an empirical insight 
based on an intuitive sensory perceptiveness. They were disposed to the useful and 
the tangible, as well as to mythologizing. This was far from the Greek-derived 
scientific and philosophical reasoning that permeated the Muslim vizier’s theo- 
logical thought.” The latter was about differentiating truth from falsehood. It was 
distant, ineffable, and abstract, rather than sensory, immersive, and applicable. 
Oljeitii’s status as a Chinggis Khan-like untutored prodigy was supported and reaf- 
firmed by the vizier’s works and records of court interactions. Yet Oljeiti’s intuitive 
capacity, originating now in divine inspiration or in the Ilkhan’s uniquely rational 
intuition, no longer led him to the here and now but to the universal and the tran- 
scendent. 

The parallels between his Mongol patron and the Prophet that the vizier estab- 
lished in his theological treatises have an additional purpose. Alan Strathern 
observes that when kings are converted from immanentist to transcendentalist tra- 
ditions, they are often not aware of the price they will pay in terms of “a diminution 
of their divinized status.” During the moment of a ruler’s conversion, “transcen- 
dentalist traditions were stretched through processes of translation, misunder- 
standing, substitution and de fact syncretism’—indeed, so much so that the new 
religion’s perception of the kings’ position may not have been apparent at first.” 

It was precisely this vagueness in the translation and mediation of Islam to the 
Mongol rulers that at this point, about a decade after the Ikhanid court had offi- 
cially embraced Islam, the vizier wished to clarify. This was what was at stake in 
Rashid al-Din’s discussion of Oljeitii’s questions about the differences between 
kings and prophets. He explained that the perfect Sahib Qiran kings are divinely 
rewarded the title “Shadow of God on Earth” (zill Allah), based on the tradition 
attributed to the Prophet that “the sultan is the Shadow of God on Earth; whoever 
is persecuted finds refuge in it? This title, he argues, is not shared with prophets 
but is attributed exclusively to kings. The “Shadow of God on Earth” represents the 
intimate bond between certain rulers and God, and it registers the parallels 
between these rulers’ temporal reign and God’s government.”! 
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The title is a parable referring to those individuals whose attributes bear the 
greatest resemblance to God’s—not, Rashid al-Din stresses, in an anthropomor- 
phic sense (tashbih) but essentially: “in contrast to others who are allocated [only] 
some of the similar attributes [of God], kings have been allocated all the similar 
attributes of God.” Therefore, the perfect kings are God’s shadow, for while one can 
tell certain things about an individual's body from the general contour of his 
shadow, one cannot see the specific details inside the shadow’s outlines. Similarly, 
the king is the shadow for the comprehensiveness of his representation of the 
(semantic) semblances of God’s attributes, without a real ontological identity 
between the ruler and God.” 

The theory of the ruler as the “Shadow of God” was initially a channel for the 
integration of Sasanian notions of royal patrimonialism into the Islamic frame- 
work. It subsequently served to demarcate the separate sphere for the divine legit- 
imation of temporal power. This later stage was part of the bifurcation of power 
into a form of religious authority represented by the caliphate and a form of polit- 
ical authority represented by the sultanate. The “Shadow of God” came to stand, 
therefore, for earthly justice, delineating an independent model of righteous king- 
ship, not necessarily bound by the sharia and its gatekeepers, the religious schol- 
ars. Yet, from the twelfth century onward, and especially after the fall of the 
caliphate and the advent of Mongol rule, the “Shadow of God” witnessed another 
transformation as it became further assimilated into a new model of “Islamic roy- 
alism” that fused the two spheres, religion and politics, into one framework.” 

This new model of righteous kingship was epitomized in the proliferation of the 
designation “God’s viceregent” alongside “Shadow of God.” Together, the two titles 
imposed a “moral imperative over the sultanate,” remolding kingship to correlate 
with God’s ethical dominion.” Rashid al-Din also linked the two titles, arguing 
that they were an exclusive designation of the perfect sultans, as reaffirmed by the 
Qur’anic verse: “O David, we have made you viceregent upon earth so rule among 
men with justice” (38: 26).” The designation “viceregency” (khildfa) reinforced the 
same ethical simulacrum of God’s dominion as the “Shadow of God?”* And yet, 
while both titles communicated the unique bond between sultan and God— 
indeed, later authors often remarked on their overlapping meanings—the title of 
“Shadow of God” also had some advantages over “God’s viceregent,” making the 
former the most commonly used sultanic designation in the post-‘ Abbasid era. 
First, there were no restrictions imposed on applying it, in contrast to the juristic 
reluctance to apply “God’s viceregent” to the sultans; it was, therefore, a title spe- 
cifically designed for rulers.” 

Another explanation for its popularity lay in the way it related and appealed to 
the immanentist registers of Mongol and post-Mongol sultans. Rashid al-Din, 
indeed, was aware of the “deifying appeal” of this analogy between God and the 
earthly king. He addressed directly his concern that the title of “Shadow of God” 
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might lead his patrons to anthropomorphism, identifying God with his creation. 
Cleverly playing here on the deified registers of the “Shadow of God,’ Rashid al- 
Din utilized his discussion of the title’s meaning and the king’s attributes (above) 
to deliver an accessible lesson on the noncorporeal nature of God’s attributes. In 
Islamic thought, anthropomorphism was a major concern in that it signified the 
deterioration of the faith and a regression from monotheism to idolatry.” 

That the vizier felt the need for such a lesson on anthropomorphism for his 
Muslim Mongol patron is observed in his third refutation of reincarnation, where 
he discusses one of the Ilkhan’s questions. Oljeitii’s question betrays not only his 
somewhat literal interpretation of this phrase but also the difficulty in conceiving 
or imagining a transcendental afterlife outside the Mongols’ immanentist frame- 
work. The question revolves around the comparison of the sultan’s rule and God’s 
governance that is encapsulated by the phrase “Shadow of God”: 


One of the attributes of God is kingship, since he is the king of all kings and accord- 
ing to the saying, “The Sultan is God’s Shadow on Earth,’ the absolute kings are in the 
shadow and semblance of his royal attributes. . .; but a king cannot be a king without 
commanding right and forbidding wrong, and sentencing people to death or life. 
How can God, then, be a king in the afterlife, if individual souls are sentenced eter- 
nally to heaven or hell and he cannot punish or reward them?” 


Oljeiti’s question may be read as an immanentist “pushback” to transcenden- 
talism. It testifies to the ongoing hold of empirical religious sensibilities for the 
Mongol elite. Inverting this commensurability between earthly rule and divine 
government, Oljeitii’s question applies a rather mundane and functionality-cen- 
tered approach to the phrase. It uses the institution of kingship to deduce some- 
thing about the functions and rights of God’s rule. Thus, the IIkhan formulates an 
intriguing conundrum, in which the Mongols’ immanentist worldview is applied 
to the heavenly transcendentalist setting of the afterlife. Instead of casting a moral- 
izing “shadow” on the Mongol sultan’s earthly rule as the title is supposed to do, 
Oljeiti’s question uses the affinity epitomized by the phrase to reduce the distance 
between God's rule and its earthly semblance. The Mongol sultan lowers the heav- 
enly government to its “worldly” example instead of lifting kingship from its 
“immanentist” domain toward its righteous model. This question, in other words, 
suggests that the exchanges between the Ilkhan and his vizier were not unilateral, 
with the Mongol ruler also employing a measure of empiricist reinterpretation of 
Islamic discourses. 

In his treatises, Rashid al-Din translates and incorporates the Chinggisid claim 
to a superior, intuitive, and empirical intellect into Islamic registers, but he also 
constantly and unequivocally conveys the price his patrons must pay for this 
Islamic “concession” to their immanentist leanings. Oljeitii is the recipient of 
divine inspiration, not revelation, and performs “saintly” rather than “prophetic” 
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miracles, even if, as the vizier asserts, he possesses the ranks of both rulership and 
sainthood, elevating his status above the saints.*° And while his questions might 
perfect his court servants and retinue, or more broadly, the Ilkhanid scholarly 
community, he is not the “perfecter of religions” or the prophetic father figure 
guiding all humanity. The parallels between prophets and sacral kings like Oljeitii 
ultimately also mark the impassible boundary between them and establish a clear 
hierarchy in which kings are inferior to prophets. 


MUJADDID RULERSHIP 


To further convince his Chinggisid patrons to pay this hefty price and give up their 
divinized credentials, in exchange for their “demotion” to the position of Islamic 
sacral kings, Rashid al-Din creates for Oljeitii another position, a new category of 
prophesized reformer kingship. In the introduction to Book of the Sultan, the 
vizier had referenced a tradition attributing to the Prophet the saying that “God 
will send to this community at the turn of every century a person who will renew 
its religion” Emerging from Shafi‘i scholarly circles, the centennial renewer 
(Mujaddid) tradition was not a central concept in medieval Islamic religious 
thought. It mainly functioned as an honorific title bestowed on religious scholars 
in no systematic way.” From the fifteenth century onward, however, the tradition’s 
significance in religious and intellectual circles grew, and the title of Mujaddid 
found new eschatological connotations. It also gained keen audiences in imperial 
circles and became a common designation for Muslim sultans.® 

Rashid al-Din was the first to use the tradition to describe a Muslim ruler. In 
the Book of the Sultan, the first proof of Oljeiti’s rank of sacral kingship was a 
slightly altered version of the tradition: replacing “renewal” with “strengthening,” 
Rashid al-Din described Oljeitii as a centennial “strengthener of religion.”*! The 
Mujaddid tradition was likely well known in Ilkhanid intellectual circles. One 
Ikhanid author designated Rashid al-Din as the centennial renewer of the eighth 
Hijri century. The vizier’s choice to change the tradition, from a “renewer” to a 
“strengthener,’ however, might have been less a result of his “own claim” to the title 
and more of his wish to repurpose a tradition that was still primarily familiar as an 
honorific scholarly title for royal uses.** This seems to have changed later in the 
fourteenth century, as familiarity with the tradition rapidly grew throughout court 
circles.*” 

The Ilkhanid vizier also provided a rationale for identifying Oljeitii as the 
Mujaddid. Jalal al-Din Qayini (d. 1434-35) argued that his patron, the Timurid 
ruler Shahrukh, was the Mujaddid, since his righteous reign began in the year 
1408-9 (811 AH)—eight Hijri centuries after the Prophet’s death.** Rashid al-Din 
also understood the tradition in terms of a measure of cyclical salvific time. The 
vizier argued that Oljeitii’s rule fit the tradition, since his auspicious reign was 
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preceded by a century in which “not a single strengthener of the religion of Islam” 
appeared, and the Islamic world had succumbed to moral decay and idol worship. 
The “light-emitting” Oljeitii effaced “the traces of these unbelievers; and his 
enthronement was greeted by a surge in Muslim conversions. Oljeitii’s fortunate 
reign was thus aligned with the Islamic “rhythm of salvation,’”® by embedding 
Chinggisid rule in an Islamic discourse of religious renewal and reform (tajdid).”! 
The description of Oljeitii as a reformer-converter king was interestingly reflected 
in several IIkhanid accounts that addressed the worsening of the conditions of 
Christian communities under Ikhanid rule at the beginning of his reign. Accord- 
ing to one report, when Oljeitii ascended the throne, he reinstated the poll tax 
(jizya) on dhimmis—Jews and Christians—and reimposed the distinguishing 
dress code (ghiyar).” 

The astrologically ascribed Sahib Qiran® and the prophetically preordained 
Mujaddid (or rather, “strengthener of religion”) espoused a similar cyclical under- 
standing of history, enabling the convergence of cosmic patterns and salvific time 
within the figure of a chosen ruler. They also shared the same vision of political 
authority as assigned by direct divine intervention (or cosmic determinism) in 
human history, bypassing the “usual,” restrictive channels of the Islamic world— 
hereditary succession to the Prophet (the caliph or the Shi‘i imam), and the jurid- 
ical Sunni reasoning and authority of the religious scholars ( ‘ulama’).”* 

The vizier’s use of an altered Mujaddid tradition was also compatible with the 
understanding of Chinggisid rule as predestined. As stated in the Mongol Secret 
History and repeated in the Mongol ultimatums to European leaders, Chinggis 
Khan's rise and rule were predicted by a prophecy delivered from Heaven to Sha- 
man Teb Tenggeri.”® Rashid al-Din’s identification of Oljeitii as a preordained 
reviver king established Ilkhanid rule on the basis of a Muslim prophetic tradition 
instead of a Mongol prophecy. The Mongols were assimilated to the Islamic salvific 
schema by reinterpreting and reinforcing their own claims to predestined and 
divinely supported government. In other words, Muhammad assumed Teb Teng- 
geri’s role.”* 


CONCLUSION 


The Islamization of Ilkhanid kingship also invited a visual transformation in the 
pictorial representations of Muhammad. Whereas, in the earliest extant images, 
the Prophet is depicted as a divinely enthroned prophet-monarch surrounded by 
regal and sacral elements, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Muhammad 
becomes a superhuman hero. This new trajectory begins with the pictorial cycles 
of the Prophet's birth, life, and career—his battles and miracles—intertwined in 
the manuscripts of the Compendium. This “graphic novel”-like approach depicts 
him as a divinely guided hero on the path to securing Islam’s victory. Christiane 
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Gruber suggests that this image of the Prophet as a mythical hero fits the Ching- 
gisid possession of heavenly support and unique good fortune, manifested in the 
Chinggisids’ military success. Iconographical devices such as angels, markers of 
heaven's support, did more than validate the Mongols’ triumph. They refashioned 
the Prophet as a divinely appointed military and political leader, a more appealing 
figure from a Mongol perspective.” The Prophet undergoes a process of “heroic 
divinization” as a sacralized prophet-ruler defined by heroic deeds, exhibiting 
supernatural power and charismatic aura.”* 

Rashid al-Din’s theology, however, takes the opposite approach: instead of 
bringing the figure of Muhammad “closer” to Chinggis Khan through its heroiza- 
tion, Rashid al-Din brings his Mongol patron closer to the example of the tran- 
scendental-ethical Prophet. As the image of Oljeitii becomes imbued with a right- 
eous mode of kingship, the Chinggisids’ ontological (divinized, cosmic) 
relationship to the divine is converted into ethical proximity. Avicennan theology, 
combined with the Sufi-inspirational scheme, enables the Ilkhanid vizier to recon- 
cile the two seemingly incompatible modes of immanentist impulses and their 
monotheistic domestication. Razi’s theory of prophethood serves as a perfect tool. 
As Michael Noble explains, he seeks to “rescue” prophethood “from the relativis- 
ing effect of the Avicennan naturalistic account of prophethood,”” but also to pro- 
vide “the chance for the personal soteriology for a spiritual, intellectual elite?" 
Rashid al-Din similarly “rescues” prophethood from a similar demotion owing to 
the self-deification drive of his immanentist patrons, while also providing room 
for these self-sacralizing ambitions. 

By offering Oljeitii a new mode of righteous, miracle-working Muhammad-like 
kingship, ranked above the saints but below the prophets, and topping this up with 
a newly minted position of the prophesized reformer kingship, Rashid al-Din 
fashions an appealing package that would both appease and constrain his patron’s 
divinized impulses. In the vizier’s new schema, the Mongol Ilkhan is not only 
tasked with sustaining the conditions for the Muslim community to strive for sal- 
vation; he is also charged with actively guiding the umma to redemption, based on 
his own divine intuitive insights and transcendentalist rational impulses. In this 
way, therefore, Rashid al-Din crowns Oljeitii the king of kalam. 


5 


From Ancestor Worship to 
Shrine-Centered Kingship 


Ilkhanid Confessional Politics and the Debate 
over Shrine Visitation 


In the previous two chapters, we explored the methods Rashid al-Din used to ethi- 
cize his Chinggisid patrons’ model of divinized kingship and refashion the Ilkha- 
nid sultans to accord with a new model of Islamic monarchy. Chapter 3 focused on 
the exceptional auspiciousness of the Chinggisids, and it explored parallels and 
links between Rashid al-Din’s experimentation with the new model of Islamic sac- 
ral kingship and Buddhist methods of domesticating divinized kingship. Chapter 4 
addressed the ruler’s divine, intuitive wisdom and intellect in emulation of Ching- 
gis Khan’s example and proximity with Heaven and the transformation of the 
unlettered Oljeitii into a righteous Muslim king whose intellect is naturally aligned 
with theological reasoning. 

This chapter examines the transformation of another principle of Chinggisid 
ideology: ancestral veneration. It explores Rashid al-Din’s attitude to this practice 
as it evolved in his debates with Buddhist monks, Shi‘i scholars, and Mongol rul- 
ers. As in the case of the Chinggisid claim to exceptional wisdom and good for- 
tune, the vizier strives to translate and resituate his patrons’ ancestor worship in 
relation to Islam’s salvific imperative, mobilizing “transcendentalism” first to dis- 
enchant and then to resacralize his patrons’ royal authority. Rashid al-Din’s utiliza- 
tion of the discourses of shrine visitation parallels the renovations in the khan 
Oljeiti’s monumental tomb in the city of Sultaniyya. Both exhibit the same pat- 
tern: expanding sacral hierarchies and structures to accommodate Chinggisid 
claims to sacral kingship, where ancestor veneration plays a prominent role, while 
substituting the Mongols’ divinized mode of sovereignty with a righteous register. 

This chapter also considers Rashid al-Din’s rationalization of shrine veneration 
in connection with his attempts to navigate the shifting sectarian landscape of the 
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Ilkhanid court, leading to and following Oljeitii’s conversion to Shi‘ism in 1309. I 
show that Shi‘i notions of descent-based succession, as well as decorative motifs of 
shrines, especially those housing ‘Alid remains, were selectively appropriated and 
reconfigured as building blocks for constructing the discursive and material scaf- 
folding of a new Islamic royal cult centered on Oljeitii and his Chinggisid dynasty. 
The vizier’s discussion of shrine visitation therefore bespeaks a broader shift 
toward what Azfar Moin identifies as the rise of shrine-centered sovereignty in 
Islamic Iran and Central Asia and a new discourse of Islamic kingship anchored in 
sainthood and imperial shrine cultures.' 


CHANGING BURIAL PRACTICES: FROM DIVINIZED 
ABSENCE TO MONUMENTAL SHRINES 


The Chinggisid successors legitimized their rule by maintaining a ritualized con- 
nection with Chinggis Khan. Correct reverence for the imperial founder conferred 
the right to imperial domination.’ As part of the Mongols’ immanentist-divinized 
model of kingship, this ritualized commemoration guaranteed the continuous 
flow of Heaven's blessing to the Chinggisid line. From the theoretical perspective, 
the dynastic veneration of the imperial founder reflected the Chinggisids’ transi- 
tion from the heroic mode of kingship to the “more passive cosmic mode in which 
the king was not himself a being stretching for divinity but an interlocutor with 
Heaven, a stationary ritual pivot.’ In the cosmic mode, this veneration also served 
to unite the community, as it connected the “ritual expressions of communal sanc- 
tity” with the participation in rites that evoked the universal sanctity of the Ching- 
gisid line.‘ 

Chinggis Khan's successors, especially China's Yuan and post-Yuan Mongol 
rulers, cultivated their ritualized connection with the imperial founder by expand- 
ing the devotional cult. During the 1260s, Qubilai established an eight-chambered 
complex where the remains of Chinggis Khan and his offspring were housed, and 
rituals were performed four times annually, probably in a seasonal routine.* The 
Mongols were keen on appropriating not only the technological, intellectual, and 
material resources of their subjects but also their spiritual and ritual assets. In 
turn, their subjects offered their own and even others’ ritual resources to advance 
their own agendas and gain royal patronage. Confucian and Buddhist rituals and 
traditions were appropriated to buttress the Chinggisid cult and the dynasty’s 
funerary tablets and portraits were placed in Confucian ancestor temples in the 
capital, in the Hanlin academy, and in ancestral halls in Beijing’s main Tibetan 
Buddhist monastic centers.° 

The Ilkhans also practiced the Chinggisid ancestor cult. Oljeiti’s itinerary, for 
example, included repeated visits to his brother’s tomb in Sham-i Ghazan, west of 
Tabriz, where “memorial feasts” of milk, alcohol, and sacrificial meat were possibly 
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offered to Ghazan’s remains or to his effigy.’ Yet, Mongol burial customs also 
changed considerably in the IIkhanate with the transition from unmarked graves- 
ites to monumental tomb structures. The practice of burying the Chinggisid khans 
in undisclosed and forbidden gravesites, known as gorugq, stood in contrast to Mus- 
lim practices of burying the royal dead under monumental domed structures.’ 
Peter Jackson suggests that this difference, alongside other cultural-religious dis- 
tinctions, might have initially hindered the Mongols’ conversion to Islam.’ 

After Ghazan’s conversion, however, the Ikhans transitioned almost immedi- 
ately to the construction of monumental tomb structures. The practice of burying 
the Mongol elite in monumental structures seems to have been likewise adopted 
by Mongols who were not converts, further suggesting that the gap between the 
two practices might not have been so great.’ Both burial practices, in fact, ulti- 
mately had the similar function of sanctifying the ruler’s grave, though they also 
carried different implications: the overstated absence of the qoruq, through its 
inaccessibility, secrecy, or “unknowability,’ bolstered the supernatural, divinized 
power of the buried remains of the Chinggisid king; whereas the monumental, 
visually rich presence of the Muslim shrine evoked the Ikhanid ruler’s righteous- 
ness, and moreover, his favorable—abstract and transcendental—fate in the 
afterlife." 

Accordingly, rather than viewing the transition from the unmarked grave to the 
monumental tomb as Islam’s violent “intrusion” or “disruption” of the Chinggisid 
imperial cult, we should conceive of it as the adoption of the Islamic vocabulary of 
shrine veneration to achieve the same outcome. Devin DeWeese refers to this 
process as assimilative displacement, whereby the intruding religion ultimately 
fills the vacuum created by the uprooted and disrupted aspects of the previous 
cult, replacing them with a fitting element. Here this was done by imbuing the 
Chinggisid ancestor veneration with Islamic sacrality through the presence of 
such elements as Muslim saints and shrine aesthetics (below).” Similarly, the 
account of Arghun’s daughter, Oljei Khatun, establishing a Sufi lodge to mark her 
father’s hidden gravesite, should be understood both in terms of an Islamic intru- 
sion into the Mongol sacred space of ancestral veneration and in terms of assimila- 
tion,” and thus as a reinforcement of the burial site’s sacredness through Muslim 
media and vocabularies.* From the perspective of the Mongols’ nonexclusive 
religiosity (see this book’s introduction), these demonstrations may be seen less as 
intrusions and more as additions meant to augment sacred Chinggisid power, 
though they were probably also met with resistance among the Mongol elite. 

The Buddhist monks applied an assimilative approach, merging their Ilkhanid 
patrons’ ancestor veneration with Buddhist worship, as was done in post-Yuan 
Mongolia.® In a Compendium section on Ghazanr’s destruction of the Buddhist 
shrines and the forced conversion (or expulsion) of the Buddhist practitioners 
(bakhshis) from the Ilkhanate, Rashid al-Din writes about a conversation between 
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Ghazan and the amirs and Khatuns, the ladies, concerning his decision to destroy 
the shrine (butkhdna)—likely a Buddhist temple—his father Arghun has con- 
structed and “endowed” to the Buddhists. Ghazan refers to his father an idol wor- 
shipper, probably in reference to his Buddhist convictions.! In this exchange, the 
Mongol commanders and ladies rebuke Ghazan for his treatment of the site, not 
because of his attitude toward the Buddhists but because of the state of the painted 
portrait or image (stra) of Arghun on the temple's walls.” As this portrait has been 
exposed to the natural elements in the ruined site, they propose to restore it, either 
by reestablishing the shrine or by building a palace instead, to appease Arghun’s 
spirit and redeem his name. Ghazan declines, since any building on the site would 
end up being used for idolatry, and suggests building a palace in his father’s mem- 
ory elsewhere—without a portrait.’* The amirs in this account appear less con- 
cerned with the desecration of Buddhist shrines and more concerned with the 
disrespect shown to the spirits of the IIkhanid ancestors. Arghun’s portrait was 
considered a consecrated, inhabited, or animated image, and thus a meaningful 
channel for appeasing the spirits of the royal ancestors.” 

We should note that according to this account, Ghazan’s opposition to rebuild- 
ing the site was more due to the notion that it might contribute to the revival of 
Buddhist idolatry than to some principled opposition to ancestor veneration. The 
question is not whether ancestors should be venerated or whether they can aid (or 
harm); nor is it whether their burial sites should be consecrated. Rather, the ques- 
tion is which rites—Buddhist or Muslim—are the most effective in reinforcing the 
Chinggisids’ ancestor worship and sacral kingship. The same dynamic is found in 
Rashid al-Din’s discussion of the Ikhanid royal collection of Buddhist relics 
(below): he is more interested in promoting Muslim saintly power over the Bud- 
dhist remains than in uprooting the empirical logic behind the Mongol attraction 
to immanent relics and saintly power holders. 


“OUR SAINTS DO NOT BURN”: DISPUTING 
BUDDHIST RELICS 


Associated with spiritual blessing and immanent power, relics were among the 
prized artifacts that moved across Eurasia under Mongol domination. Blessed 
images, attire worn by sages, amulets, and ritual tools were sent by monks and 
clergy to the khans to garner their support and patronage;”’ they were also 
bestowed on members of the Mongol elite during ritualistic moments of transfor- 
mation and celebration. Mongol rulers avidly collected these objects. In one of the 
better-known examples from the IIkhanate, Ghazan was given a talisman by his 
convertor Shaykh Sadr al-Din Hammuya after showing special interest in the item 
during his conversion ceremony, which the shaykh directed.” These sacred items 
were not only blessings; they could also be considered harmful and they required 
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the attention of ritual experts—shamans (qdmdn) and Buddhists—to defuse their 
potential danger.” 

The Ilkhan Arghun, who was an avid supporter of Buddhism, not only sum- 
moned Buddhist monks from across Eurasia to his court; he also amassed Bud- 
dhist relics from various provinces. In fact, his interest in Buddhist blessed objects 
appears to have been common knowledge among the Mongol elite—so much so 
that the 1288 delegation from the Golden Horde commander Nogai (d. 1299) gave 
Arghun a precious Buddhist relic, which greatly pleased the Ilkhan.” 

Arghun’s son Oljeitii was also familiar with his father’s relic collection. Discuss- 
ing the Buddhists’ cremation of their dead in his second refutation of reincarna- 
tion, “The Precious Thoughts,” Rashid al-Din reported a conversation he had with 
Oljeitii concerning the Ilkhan’s curiosity about his father’s obsession. Oljeitii 
explained that during his youth, he followed his father’s example and spent several 
days living in accordance with the ways of the Buddhist monks. He learned about 
the small, pearl-like relics found after the cremation of Buddhist sages. The Bud- 
dhists believed that their size and weight—some even smaller than a pea—were 
determined by the level of perfection of the cremated sages. Sizeable relics—Sarira 
(sharin)—were rare and priceless. 

Rashid al-Din was already familiar with the Sarira, suggesting that the sacred 
objects of their religious competitors drew the attention of the Muslims at the 
court. In the Compendium, he wrote that they are made of the bead-shaped “trans- 
lucent bone in front of the heart”;® and that the Buddhist monks of Sarandib refer 
to the Buddha's (or rather, Adam's) teeth in their possession as Sarira.”° He further 
noted that the Buddhists believe that individuals who possess the relics will reap 
special benefits, and that, if they remain chaste and cherish the sacred remains, 
their blessed influence would increase.” 

Returning to the vizier’s exchange with Oljeitii, the king told Rashid al-Din that 
he retained in his possession a couple of his father’s relics. Despite doubting the 
Buddhists’ claims about them, Oljeitii tested the remains himself and confirmed 
that they were indeed indestructible: fire, metal, or diamonds did not harm them. 
Oljeitii then inquired why the Muslim dead did not produce similarly remarkable 
remains.” 

This anecdote is important. First, it demonstrates the importance of Oljeitii’s 
earlier Buddhist education at his father’s court. Second, it indicates that the Mon- 
gol rulers themselves facilitated the expansion of Muslim knowledge of Buddhist 
beliefs and practices. Third and most importantly, this exchange speaks to the 
appeal of the Buddhist karma-magnifying sacral objects. Part of the appeal of 
saintly relics is that they address both transcendentalist and empirical sensibilities: 
they commemorate and concretize the moral authority of the sacred dead but also 
convey a palpable mode of sacrality, leading to their understanding as powerful 
objects.” 
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In his answer to Oljeiti’s inquiry, Rashid al-Din accordingly treads the thin line 
between addressing the transcendentalist ramifications of Buddhist cremation and 
offering a rational rebuke of their relics, on the one hand, and satisfying the empir- 
ical logic driving Oljeitii’s fascination with them, on the other.*” He offers a rational 
explanation, suggesting that the relics are created by friction and heat. But he also 
argues for an alternative interpretation: instead of being Buddhist sages’ blessed 
remains, the Sarira are a divine warning to the infidels that their bodies will be 
resurrected and hence should not be mutilated, and certainly not cremated.” 

Rashid al-Din’s most compelling arguments, however, are those comparing 
Buddhist and Muslim supernatural forces. First, he argues that if the Muslims cre- 
mate their dead as well, something better and greater than the Buddhist relics will 
be found in their ashes. Second, whereas the Buddhist saints leave behind them 
pea-size relics, “the bodies of our perfect ones have arrived at such a level [of per- 
fection] that nothing harms [the integrity of] their bodies, [and they lose] not even 
a hair from their head or their body.’ Sufi shaykhs can walk on and consume fire 
without harm and the prophet Ibrahim was not harmed when flung into a fire 
fiercer than the fires of hell.” 

Rashid al-Din takes advantage here of the Mongol interest in harnessing (or 
defusing) the potent spiritual forces of their subjects.” He transitions from an 
intellectual, rational disputation over the feasibility of such indestructible relics to 
a “demonstration” of the superior cultic efficacy of Muslim saintly power. This 
competition between Muslim and Buddhist saints—alive or in the form of posthu- 
mous relics—follows the pattern of immanentist tests to which the Mongol over- 
lords had often subjected wielders of spiritual power. A notable example was the 
antinomian Turkman shaykh Baraq Baba (d. 1307-8), who was welcomed at the 
Ilkhanid court after having established his supernatural status by taming a wild 
tiger in a test ordered by the sultan.™4 

Oljeitii developed a “reputation” for unleashing wild beasts on holy men for 
that purpose. According to the famous traveler, Ibn Battuta, Oljeitii reverted to 
Sunnism following his conversion to Shi‘ism (see below) after witnessing the chief 
justice of Shiraz, Majd al-Din Isma‘il (1272/3-1335) tame a pack of man-eating 
dogs. The king ordered the beasts be unleashed on the wretched qadi as punish- 
ment for his refusal to obey his orders to propagate the Shi'i faith in Shiraz. After 
witnessing the miracle, he bestowed on Majd al-Din lavish gifts, and allegedly 
abandoned his Shi'‘i convictions.* 

That the vizier fashioned his disputation of the Buddhist relics in the format of 
a test by fire was particularly significant. The fire ordeal was a recurring motif in 
Mongol Islamization narratives.** These included legendary Ikhanid-era accounts 
(mainly from Syria) that claimed that Hiilegii had converted to Islam after wit- 
nessing a Sufi shaykh enter a fire with his son and reemerge unscathed after several 
hours, bearing undeniable proof of visiting a beautiful garden.” According to one 
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account, Htilegii himself orchestrated the ordeal after being disappointed by the 
“legal proofs based on tradition” and “rational arguments” the shaykhs presented 
to convert him to Islam; instead, he demanded empirical, “irrefutable proof that 
even these Mongols and Tatar horse-herders understand.”** 

The topos of test by fire strongly resonated with Inner Asian traditions. It 
evoked the Mongol purification rituals, including the passing between two fires to 
protect the khan from ominous signs, malicious spirits, and supernatural forces. 
Shamans appear to have continued performing the ritual at Oljeiti’s court even 
after his conversion.” Recasting this refutation of Buddhist relics as a kind of fire 
ordeal thus revealed that Rashid al-Din was not only familiar with Inner Asian 
myths and his patrons’ religious immanentist orientation but also that he was skill- 
ful in manipulating Mongol and Buddhist sacred symbols to reinforce Muslim 
claims to religious superiority.”° 


MYSTERIOUS LIGHTS: THE ISLAMIZATION 
OF THE CHINGGISID ORIGIN MYTH 


Oljeitii’s interest in personally assessing the efficacy of sacred artifacts went beyond 
his father’s relic collection. In his treatise on shrine visitation in the Explanation of 
Truths,“ Rashid al-Din described Oljeitii’s visit during laylat al-bara’a (mid- 
Sha‘ban) in 1310 (710 AH) to the shrine of Salman al-Farisi in al-Mada’in.” The 
shrine, the vizier explained, was a popular Iraqi destination during /aylat al-bara’a, 
as it was believed that light appeared over the sacred remains. The topic seems to 
have been debated in the presence of Oljeitii, who was himself skeptical, noting 
that “it is more reasonable that it is light descending from above [from heaven on 
the shrine], than that it rises from the bottom [from the grave], and this light must 
have a different color and shape than lights discernible by our senses.’ To prove his 
theory and further investigate the phenomenon, the inquisitive Oljeitii, Rashid 
al-Din, and several other courtiers ventured that same night on a boat from the 
royal camp near Baghdad. Unable to reach their destination on time, they camped 
next to an unidentified shrine on the west bank of the Tigris. 

According to the treatise, a miraculous occurrence took place that night. While 
the Oljeitii was still half awake, “a light suddenly entered from the direction of the 
King of Islam's blessed foot . . . and [headed] straight, toward the pillow, left in the 
direction of the qibla [south].”* The next day, testimonies of the three amirs who 
had witnessed the light became cause for celebration. It was suggested that because 
Oljeitii was unable to complete his visitation, divine providence sent him the light, 
since “Allah guides to His light whomever He wishes” (Qur’an 24:35). Oljeitii then 
ordered the vizier to build there a dome (like the dome at the shrine of Salman 
al-Farisi) and a hospice. 
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Rashid al-Din devotes the rest of the treatise to exploring and explaining the 
mystery, largely relying on the mystic Ghazali’s theory of lights and Razi’s philo- 
sophical interpretation and scaffolding thereof. According to the vizier, the souls 
of deceased perfect individuals, prophets, and saints are aware of and can influ- 
ence events in this world. Their influence, however, varies in accordance with their 
level of perfection; their influence might include saintly or prophetic miracles and/ 
or the emission of light from their shrines. This emission of light can be inten- 
tional, for example, to disprove the deniers, or unintentional, as in a natural occur- 
rence. Just as the faces of the prophets emit in their lifetime a special kind of light, 
observable only by a few individuals, the same light may shine from their graves. 
Further, some souls, even if not granted the “perfection of the light” during their 
lifetime, are able to perfect themselves after their departure (see chapter 2 above) 
and consequently, a light may appear over their graves. The vizier concludes that 
this is one reason for the growing attraction and fame of the graves of prophets, 
saints, and other perfect souls." 

The theme of light passing through Oljeitii bespeaks the Islamization of the ruler’s 
sacral status. It should be understood as part of a broader effort to reinterpret and 
manipulate Mongol sacred symbols that underpinned and evoked the Chinggisid 
myth of origin. Light descending from and ascending to heaven was a major motif in 
the Mongols’ origin myth, according to which Chinggis Khan descended from the 
union between Tenggeri and the widow Alan Qoa (Alan the Fair) of the Qorolas 
tribe. He appeared to her as a resplendent yellow man. He entered the tent from 
above, through the smoke hole, and left it in the guise of a yellow dog on a moon- 
beam. Subsequently, she gave birth to three sons, the youngest of whom was Ching- 
gis Khan's progenitor, the ancestor of the heavenly “golden line” of the Chinggisids.*® 

The appearance of lights encircling or vertically ascending from the sacred 
corpse was also among the signs of saintly death in Buddhism.** The sagely Bud- 
dhist status of Altan Khan (1508-82), the Mongol warlord who initiated the second 
wave of Mongol conversion to Buddhism, was confirmed when his corpse emitted 
rainbow lights.” In the Compendium chapter in the History of India, the appear- 
ance of supernatural light marking the physical demise of the Buddhist sage was 
linked to the Buddha himself. According to the chapter, the Buddha reached nir- 
vana after entering a translucent dome-shaped structure made of pure crystal that 
miraculously appeared in the city of Kusinagara (Kushinagar, in India near the 
border with Nepal). Once he went inside, he fell asleep and the structure closed off 
entirely, enshrining the Buddha. Next, a pillar-shaped light emerged from the top 
of the dome.** According to Buddhist tradition, however, the Buddha reached nir- 
vana in a grove of Bodhi trees. The crystal-like aspect of the account may be linked 
to the sacred relics that appeared after his cremation: the venerated Sarira were 
often described as resembling crystals.” 
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This description of the Buddha’ nirvana seems to have reminded Muslim art- 
ists of traditions about Muslim shrines. In the illustrations of this scene in the 
Compendium’s manuscripts, the same structure appears made of bricks, not crys- 
tal, and is covered with a dome, but is not domed-shaped as reported in the 
account. Rather, the illustrated structure replicates a Persian Muslim mausoleum 
from the same period. Sheila Canby points out that the domed structure is akin to 
Oljeiti’s mausoleum, with its “dome, the arched windows, the decorative frieze 
around the drum of the dome, and the brick building material”*° 

The association of the Buddha with the miraculous appearance of lights is 
found also in another of the Compendium’s chapters, the History of China. There, 
however, this motif is intertwined with the Buddha’s birth story, which corre- 
sponds to the Chinggisid origin myth. According to the History of China, his new- 
lywed mother, Muya Fujin, was still a virgin (bikr) when she gave birth to him. She 
was miraculously impregnated while resting under a tree in the garden of Lumbini 
(Lanbini, in the Chinese tradition) after seeing a mysterious light descend on her 
and then losing consciousness. After she came to, she realized she was pregnant; 
her right side opened; and a child emerged.” 

This account is oddly reminiscent of both the Marian story and, more signifi- 
cantly, the Mongol myth of Alan Qo2a’s miraculous impregnation. It indicates one of 
the Buddhists’ assimilative strategies: establishing affinities between the Buddha and 
Chinggis Khan to encourage Mongol conversion (or rather reversion) to Buddhism. 
The account also evokes other Buddhist experimentations with the assimilation of 
the Mongols’ origins that have left traces, for example, in the History of India.” 

Like the Buddhists, Muslims also understood the significance of the Chinggisid 
origin myth for the Ilkhanid elite. They employed this account as a means of 
assimilating the Mongols by adapting the story of Alan Qoa’s miraculous impreg- 
nation to an Abrahamic context, or conversely, by ridiculing the Mongols’ sacral- 
ized devotion to Chinggis Khan. While Rashid al-Din assigned the story a divine 
meaning, he appears to have had some reservations about the Alan Qo account, 
and therefore omitted the reference to the dog and ascribed Alan Qo’a’s impregna- 
tion instead to an “abstract luminous creature.” In doing so, he sidelined one of its 
most problematic mythic aspects from a Muslim standpoint. The Mamluk ency- 
clopedist and official ‘Umari (d. 1349), on the other hand, suggested that Alan 
Qo’a’s account was an incredible imitation of the Marian legend intended to 
deceive her tribe after her extramarital affair. Timurid and Mughal authors offered 
a third interpretation, according to which Mary's miraculous impregnation proved 
the reliability of the chaste Alan Qo’a’s claim.™ 

The most elaborate adaptation and extensive Islamic assimilation of the light 
motif in Alan Qo’a’s impregnation account can be found in the fifteenth-century 
inscriptions on Temiir’s (r. 1370-1405) grave. There, the same beam of the light, 
which “appeared to her [in the form] of a perfect mortal” and impregnated “the 
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sincere and modest” Alan Qo’, is identified as a descendant of ‘Ali, thus linking 
Temtir’s claim to a sacralized Mongol ancestry to the Prophet's biological lineage.* 
According to Shi‘i traditions, Muhammad and ‘Ali were formed with the same 
light that was equally split into two, after descending from the loins of Adam and 
being transmitted through procreation; the two halves subsequently reconverged 
in Muhammad's daughter Fatima (majma‘ al-niirayn), and through her, the light 
passed to Hasan and Husayn.*° 

Timurid authors behind the tombstone therefore employed assimilative dis- 
placement. They “intruded” into the Mongol myth of origin and displaced the 
sacred motif of the heavenly luminous being that impregnated Chinggis Khan's 
ancestress with a Shi‘i light motif that further assimilated Temiir’s Mongol origins 
into an Abrahamic frame, imbuing his ancestry with Islamic sanctity. This dis- 
placement was based on the close affinity and mutual translatability of Shi‘i and 
Chinggisid-Timurid discourses of descent-based political authority.” The refash- 
ioned myth appeared on Temiir’s tombstone and thus sanctified his burial site. 

A similar assimilative displacement is used by Rashid al-Din in his account of 
Oljeitii’s visit to Salman's shrine in 1310. Oljeiti’s trip to the sacred grave followed 
a discussion at court about the reliability of the stories about light appearing over 
the grave during /aylat al-bard ‘a. Stories about witnessing lights emerging from or 
descending on sacred tombs were common in Muslim accounts of shrine visita- 
tion, part of the broad range of extraordinary qualities, from visions to pleasant 
smells, which marked holy graves. They were particularly associated with the 
graves of the prophets,”** but they also played a significant role in Shi‘i accounts of 
the foundation of shrines, where lights appearing in a dream or vision, or wit- 
nessed above a city, indicated a hidden grave waiting to be uncovered.” 

In Rashid al-Din’s account of the Ilkhan’s journey, a special beam of light, visi- 
ble only to a few, passes through Oljeitii himself toward the qibla. This fits the 
Mongols’ pattern of sacrality as evinced in the Chinggisid origin myth. The vizier 
reports on a conversation between Ghazan and the architects of his tomb complex 
in the village of Shamb, west of Tabriz. Like Oljeitii’s mausoleum (below), this site 
included a charitable complex and institutions of learning and scholarship. 
According to Rashid al-Din, when Ghazan was asked by the workmen there about 
the lighting arrangement from the exterior dome to the lower tomb chamber, he 
answered that the tomb should be lit from within. Ghazan’s speech was inspired by 
rhetoric comparing the “accidental illumination” emitted by the sun to that of the 
enlightened grave. 

The allusion to light emitted from Ghazan’s grave underscores not only the 
sanctification of the Ilkhan’s burial site but, more importantly, its Islamization. 
Oljeitii’s beam of light similarly Islamizes the khan’s body, reorienting, rather liter- 
ally, Oljeitii’s sanctity: instead of descending from heaven, linking his sacral per- 
sona to Tenggeri, the beam establishes the connection between Oljeitii (and his 
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new shrine) and the Ka‘aba in Mecca. This embodied connection is furthermore 
reflected in the epigraphic program of Oljeiti’s mausoleum in Sultaniyya (below), 
associating Oljeitii’s entombed remains with Islam's chief pilgrimage sites. As with 
the beam of light emitted by or passing through Oljeitii toward the qibla, the mon- 
arch’s enshrined body is embedded into a wider network incorporating Muslim 
holy places and sacred graves. 


CONFESSIONAL COURT POLITICS AND VISITATION 
OF THE DEAD 


Mongol kings frequented Muslim shrines, particularly in perilous situations, such as 
prior to pivotal battles or as part of leisure activities during their extensive hunting 
expeditions. This practice predated Ghazan’s conversion and did not require religious 
persuasion or affiliation with Islam: the Buddhist sympathizer Arghun is reported to 
have participated in Muslim religious festivals, and to have prayed at the shrine of 
Shaykh Bayazid Bistami for help against the army of his reigning uncle, the Muslim 
Ilkhan Tegitider.” Yet Muslim shrine visitations and renovations certainly gained 
momentum after Ghazan’s conversion, as reaffirmations of royal Muslim piety.” 

The holy sites in Iraq, especially the shrines associated with ahl al-bayt, the 
Prophet's family,® were particularly attractive sites for royal pilgrimage. Oljeitii’s 
visit to the shrine of Salman in 1310 was part of a special program of shrine visita- 
tions that either facilitated or immediately followed his conversion to the Shi‘i 
creed in late 1308 to early 1309.® His trip to Karbala and ‘Ali’s shrine in Najaf in 
late 1309 to 1310 was especially significant in his conversion. There the Mongol 
king had a dream calling on him to embrace the Shi‘i creed after a lengthy delib- 
eration on the matter.” 

In Explanation of Truths, Rashid al-Din records another visit to the shrine in 
1309,” which appears to have marked the beginning of this royal “tour” of Iraq’s 
holy sites. Whether this visit predated or followed the conversion, Oljeiti’s delib- 
erations on whether to adopt Shi‘ism and Shi'‘i efforts to encourage him, as well as 
the Sunni “resistance” at court (see below), all formed the background to his visit. 
In this visit, the khan was also accompanied by prominent Iraqi Shi‘i theologian 
“Allama Hilli (1250-1325).° After Oljeitii’s conversion, Hilli became an important 
figure at court. According to Qashani, Oljeitii selected Hilli from among the 
learned Shi‘i scholars ordered to appear before him, and appointed him as a guide 
to Shi‘i dogma and jurisprudence.” Subsequently, Hilli was involved, alongside 
his son Fakhr al-Din (1283-1369), in several Sunni-Shi‘i disputations at court.” He 
was also appointed to an honorary position (likely as the Shi‘i “representative”) in 
Oljeitii’s “mobile school, established by Rashid al-Din and consisting of six teach- 
ers, experts in the Islamic sciences. These scholars may have also formed the ruler’s 
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team of court debaters.” Hillis position at court prompted several, mainly subse- 
quent, authors to attribute Oljeitii’s conversion to Shi‘ism to him.” 

Hilli’s presence in the shrine visitation in 1309 further facilitated Rashid al-Din’s 
composition of his treatise on “The Benefits of Visiting the Shrines and Graves of 
the Prominent.” The treatise began with Hilli’s question to Rashid al-Din during 
the visit: “there is no doubt that creed-wise, we believe in the visitation of the 
graves of the prominent individuals; however, since the soul is man’s essence and 
it leaves the body and no trace of the soul remains in the body, what is the point of 
visiting the grave and how could it influence?” 

In his answer, Rashid al-Din applies Razi’s hierarchy of human souls and his 
theory of the visitation of graves. In a short chapter titled “An Explanation of the 
Merit in Visiting the Dead and the Graves” Razi summarizes his letter to his 
patron, the Ghurid ruler of Herat, Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad (d. 1203).” There 
he argues that disembodied souls are free of the “dust and smoke” of their corpo- 
real state. Shining and radiating, they reach a perfection that is based on the 
demonstrative theoretical knowledge they have previously gained through the 
vessel of the body. Therefore, after their departure, they gain access to “the world 
of the unknown.” The attachment of the departed soul to its body, which “resem- 
bles intense passion and complete love,” continues for a while after an individual's 
demise, though less fervently. Regarding the merit of grave visitation, Razi con- 
cludes that “if the individual visits the grave of another whose soul is powerful, has 
perfect essence, and strong effect, and remains there for about an hour, his [the 
living individual’s] soul would be affected from that grave, and the visitor’s soul 
develops an attachment to that grave” 

Rashid al-Din builds on and expands Razi’s theory. In his answer to Hilli’s ques- 
tion, he writes that the souls of perfect individuals, whose perfection even doubles 
after their physical departure, are capable, in accordance with the level of their 
perfection, of aiding individuals who seek their intercession. Their help, however, 
may remain hidden. The vizier stresses the need for pure intention and correct 
supplication when appealing to the special dead. While physical presence at the 
grave is not essential, the intercessory power of saints and prophets is “most acces- 
sible at their graves,” since the perfect souls pay special attention to their bodies, 
remaining attached to and aware of their state. 

The souls of the perfect dead also pay special attention to the souls of some of 
the living, and grant them greater assistance, especially if they supplicate the dead 
with a “pure heart” and perform the “proper services” honoring the dead.” Rashid 
al-Din explains that a special attachment also develops between kin-related souls, 
and between those maintaining kin-like relationships—such as shaykhs and their 
disciples, as well as teachers and their students. If one combines such ties with the 
proper attitude and supplication, the result may be stronger. 
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The vizier highlights the relationship between departed fathers and their off- 
spring,” arguing that this is commonly known among the commoners and proved. 
(mujarrab) by the fact that, in periods of hardship, one sees one’s parents in a 
dream. Rashid al-Din further mentions the Prophet’s relationship to his offspring, 
citing Qur’anic verses indicating that prophets and saints pray for them. If the 
offspring is righteous (salih), performs proper services (khidmat-i shdyista), and 
pleads for aid with pure intention, the influence of the perfect dead in removing 
obstacles facing their offspring will be the strongest.” In this case, too, Rashid al- 
Din argues for a hierarchical order in which there is great variance in the form of 
aid provided by the dead according to their individual levels of perfection.” 

Rashid al-Din devotes most of his treatise to explaining the benefits of shrine 
visitation, emphasizing the unique advantages afforded to family members who 
supplicate their deceased kin, particularly those of certain perfect ranks. While the 
vizier does not explicitly refer to the souls of sacral kings, he devotes an extensive 
discussion to the sacred souls of kings in his earlier treatises. As we have seen in 
his Book of the Sultan, he theorizes on the privileged group of Chinggisid auspi- 
cious kings—namely, the Sahib Qiran rulers. The vizier’s answer regarding shrine 
visitation therefore also offers the Mongols an Islamic rationale for the centrality 
of ancestor veneration. 

That Rashid al-Din had the Chinggisid dynastic cult in mind in his answer 
above is supported by the framing of his treatise on shrine visitation as a response 
to the question by the Shi‘i scholar. In the Explanation of Truths, a collection of 
treatises composed from 1309 to 1311, Rashid al-Din responded to the challenge 
that the rise of Shi‘i agents at the Ilkhanid court posed to his intimate relationship 
with the Mongol king. His response was part of a broader attempt to counter the 
overwhelming appeal that Shi‘i discourses of religiopolitical authority had for 
Oljeitii. Earlier scholarship tended to view Mongol domination in the Islamic 
world in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as defined by “confessional 
ambiguity” —a sectarian fluidity marked by the spread of expressions of devotion 
to ‘Ali’s household in Sunni circles. However, during the IIkhanid period, espe- 
cially around the time of Ghazan’s conversion to Islam, we also find heightened 
sectarian polarization and a stronger demarcation of confessional boundaries, 
rather than a blurring of Shi‘i-Sunni lines.* 

In the period leading to and immediately following Oljeiti’s conversion to 
Shi‘ism, the court witnessed the intensification of inter-sectarian rivalries. One of 
the main methods successfully employed by the Shi‘i clerics to encourage the 
Ilkhan’s conversion was highlighting the affinities between Imami-Shi‘i concep- 
tions of religiopolitical authority—that is, authority based on descent from the 
Prophet and ‘Ali, and between the Mongols’ own appreciation of privileged 
descent.*' The Shi‘is sought to gain IIkhanid support by comparing the allegedly 
unjust and oppressive usurpation of the consanguineous right of ahl al-bayt to the 
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Mongols’ consecrated principle of succession through descent from the Ching- 
gisid line. The Shi‘is further conflated this conception of inheritance and devotion 
to the Prophet’s descendants with confessional Shi'‘i identity. By blending the priv- 
ileged status of sayyidhood (descent from the Prophet) with Shi‘i communal 
identity—that is, consanguineous and social categories—the Shi'is took advantage 
of the Mongols’ own cultural inclination toward heavenly supported bloodlines.” 

The Ilkhanid receptivity to this approach was linked not only to the Mongols’ 
appreciation of privileged pedigrees but also to what these equivalences and affin- 
ities offered in the way of reinforcing Chinggisid succession claims. In chapter 3, 
we examined how the Buddhists employed discourses of righteous Cakravartin 
kingship to reinforce dynastic claims of potential Chinggisid heirs in Yuan China. 
Rashid al-Din was keenly aware of his patrons’ contested succession to the 
Hiilegiiid throne, and sought to buttress their lineage-based claims by offering a 
new interpretation to the title of Sahib Qiran as a king whose unique auspicious- 
ness determined his uncontested assumption of the throne. 

Shi‘ism possessed multiple resources supporting Ghazan’s and Oljeitii’s claims 
to “rightful” succession. The court historian Qashani, for example, employed 
explicit Shi‘i references to reinforce Oljeitii’s succession to his brother Ghazan, 
writing that Ghazan ordered on his deathbed that his previous will and designa- 
tion (nass) of “his brother Sultan Muhammad” as his heir apparent be read pub- 
licly. The terminology employed easily recalled the Prophet Muhammad's desig- 
nation, according to the Shi'i tradition, of ‘Alias his legitimate successor in Ghadir 
Khumm in 632.°4 

Another testimony to the receptivity of this argument came from a treatise 
devoted to Oljeitii’s statements, conversations, and dreams. The anonymous author 
described an exchange between Oljeitii and his commanders, arguing that the cal- 
iph Abu Bakr’s (r. 632-34) succession, based on the proximity of his seating to the 
Prophet and his age-determined seniority, was unjust. Oljeitii compared it to a 
theoretical scenario in which one of Chinggis Khan's senior Mongol commanders 
whose seat was near Chinggis Khan’s, and whom Chinggis had praised, succeeded 
the founder instead of one of his descendants. All commanders present agreed that 
this would be illegitimate. The same rationale, Oljeitii argued, applied to the suc- 
cession to the caliphate.® 

Qashani referenced a similar conversation in which Oljeitii compared loyalty to 
ahl al-bayt to loyalty to the principle of succession within the Chinggisid bloodline 
and rejected the Sunni stance as disloyalty to the Prophet’s house and possibly also 
to the Chinggisids. Yet Qashani contextualized it in relation to Oljeitii’s exchanges 
with Hilli.*° Thus, as a strategy, this comparison between Chinggisid and ‘Alid 
sacral bloodlines was clearly effective in attracting the ruler to the Shi‘i creed. 

Qashani attributes the sectarian clashes at Oljeitii’s court to the tension arising 
from the growing conversion efforts of the pro-Shi‘i faction—initially led by the 
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chief of the Twelver Shi‘is, Sayyid Taj al-Din Avaji (who is also credited with the 
Ilkhan’s conversion).*” On the opposing Sunni front was the chief Shafi‘i judge 
Nizam al-Din ‘Abd al-Malik,** reputedly the undisputed competitor at Oljeitii’s 
court debates. Together with Rashid al-Din, who had backed Nizam al-Din’s 
appointment, the judge was also responsible for the ruler’s earlier “conversion” 
from the Hanafi to the Shafi‘i Madhhab. Seeking to prevent the increase in Shi'‘i 
influence, Nizam al-Din often reproached the Shi‘is, employing rational proofs to 
prevent the Ilkhan from switching religious loyalties. Qashani suggested that it 
was only owing to the judge’s absence from the court on official business during 
the winter of 1309 that Oljeitii’s conversion to Shi‘ism could be finally carried out.” 
Nizam al-Din continued disputing the Shi‘is even afterward.” 

What role did Rashid al-Din have in this polemical court atmosphere? On the 
one hand, the vizier’s Explanation of Truths reflects the Ilkhan’s new confessional 
identity. For example, it includes a short treatise on the relationship (nisba) 
between the Sufi masters’ practice of granting their mantle (khirqa) and the Proph- 
et’s transfer of the mantle, which had been received from Jibrail, to ‘Ali. The trea- 
tise explores ‘Ali’s merits as the Prophet's rightful heir: his consanguineous and 
spiritual relationship with Muhammad; his unique knowledge and chivalry (futu- 
wwa).”! Court-sponsored intellectual production after Oljeitii’s conversion was 
largely dominated by Shi ‘is: while several anti-Sunni polemical works were penned 
by Hilli and others, no Sunni-Ash ‘arite theological work was composed; certainly 
none was sponsored by the Mongol monarch.” 

The vizier’s penning of an ‘Alid-leaning treatise nevertheless seems to have 
been largely lip service to his patron’s recent passion for discussing ‘Ali’s rightful 
succession—more than a testimony to a change in Rashid al-Din’s own religious 
convictions. Indeed, the treatise refrained from discussing the contested succes- 
sion or reflecting the Shi‘i claim to the usurpation of the caliphate. Rashid al-Din, 
furthermore, worked behind the scenes to promote the Sunni cause. Not only was 
he responsible for Nizam al-Din’s appointment; earlier, during the reign of Oljeiti’s 
predecessor, he vocally opposed Ghazan’s support of the Shi'i cause. He argued 
that if Ghazan were to impose the Shi‘i faith on the majority Sunni population, 
there would be a massive uprising against Ilkhanid rule.” 

Rashid al-Din’s treatise on the Prophet’s mantle should be read, therefore, in the 
context of his efforts to navigate the muddied confessional waters of the IIkhanid 
court while maintaining close ties to the new Shi‘i loyalist, Oljeitii. He adopted 
what amounted to a supra-confessional stance, remaining above the fray of court 
debates. This stance was especially evident in his treatise on the tradition “I am the 
city of knowledge and ‘Ali its gate,” according to which the answers of neither 
Nizam al-Din nor Hilli satisfied Oljeitii. Disappointed by both, the IIkhan turned 
to Rashid al-Din, who had been conveniently absent from the debate itself, to pen 
a treatise on the topic based on the ruler’s own comments.” The vizier thus posi- 
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tioned himself above these “minor” sectarian skirmishes, and next to Oljeiti’s 
uniquely rational, sacral intellect. This was consistent with his mission, as pro- 
fessed in some of his treatises, to avoid scholarly disagreements by reconciling and 
harmonizing (muwafaqa, sulh) a range of oppositional religious doctrines, schools, 
and views.” 

Rashid al-Din’s intellectual engagement with Hilli, however, was apparently 
more extensive. The latter’s commentary on Avicenna’ Book of Healing included 
about forty of the vizier’s remarks. Rashid al-Din might have been seeking to gain 
from Hilli’s expertise on the topic, yet the unique character of this work could also 
suggest that it reflected preparations toward or the subsequent recording of a court 
debate between Rashid al-Din and Hilli.*° It seems the vizier saw Hilli less as a 
teacher and protégé and more as a rival. His generous praise of Hilli in Explanation 
of Truths, along with his explicit statement that Hilli thought highly of Rashid al- 
Din as well*’—but especially the vizier’s presentation of himself as above these 
sectarian-intellectual conflicts—indicated that Rashid al-Din’s main goal was to 
diffuse a precarious situation in which the Ikhan’s new favorite scholar might 
encroach on the relationship the vizier had meticulously cultivated with the ruler 
over the years.” The changes to the IIkhan’s religious allegiance thus explain why 
the vizier was keen on assimilating his patrons’ ancestor worship into Muslim tra- 
ditions of grave veneration, specifically in his response to Hilli’s challenge. If 
Rashid al-Din had earlier attempted, under Ghazan, to oppose the attraction ‘Alid 
loyalism had over his Mongol Muslim patrons, after Oljeitii’s conversion to Twelver 
Shi‘ism, he not only gave up resisting those ideas, but he also sought to tap into the 
potency of such discourses and employ them to fortify his own position at court. 

With his finger carefully placed on the pulse of his patrons’ desire for diviniza- 
tion of kingship, Rashid al-Din also laid out a theoretical groundwork for the 
shrine-centered manifestation of the new Chinggisid-Islamic synthesis of sacral 
kingship. As we have seen, in the vizier’s second treatise on shrine visitation, what 
begins as a journey designed to satisfy Oljeiti’s curiosity concludes in a tangible 
miraculous manifestation that unequivocally demonstrates the Mongol king’s own 
saintliness, closing with the establishment of a shrine that concretely commemo- 
rated the ruler’s sacrality.°° The renovations to Oljeiti’s tomb complex in the fol- 
lowing years also reflected a growing effort to incorporate the Chinggisid royal 
cult into the Islamic world of pilgrims and shrines. 


RENOVATING SULTANIYYA: OLJEITU’S NEW CULT? 


Initially constructed between 1305-6 and 1313-14, Oljeitii’s massive domed mauso- 
leum in Sultaniyya was renovated soon after its completion.” During this second 
phase of renovation, which began sometime between 1313 and 1316 (the year of 
Oljeitii’s death), the mausoleum grew. A new rectangular structure that included 
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FIGURE 3. Sultaniyya: Oljeitii’s domed mausoleum and rectangular structure. Photo courtesy 
of Golriz Farshi. 


an underground multiroom crypt was appended to the south of the monumental 
octagonal hall built in phase one. Furthermore, the interior of the main octagonal 
room was redecorated with a new layer of painted plaster and tiles covering the 
original terracotta and tiles." A new epigraphic program was added throughout 
the structure as well. The renovations in this second phase seem to have continued 
into the reign of Oljeitii’s son and successor Abu Sa‘id, as the date 720 (1320-21) 
was inscribed in the mausoleum, along with the latter’s honorific title, probably to 
mark the end of the renovations.’” 

The mausoleum’ renovation so soon after its completion in 1313 and 1314 has 
drawn speculation among art historians. Earlier scholarship has sought to connect 


FIGURE 4. Sultaniyya: decorated gallery vault, Oljeiti’s mausoleum. Photo courtesy of 
Golriz Farshi. 
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it to Oljeiti’s adoption of Shi‘ism, specifically linking the expansion of his tomb 
complex to his several visits to the holy sites of Iraq in 1309 and 1310, immediately 
before (or shortly after) his official conversion. Scholars have particularly noted 
subsequent accounts reporting Oljeitii’s plans to relocate the remains of ‘Ali and 
Husayn to his mausoleum. However, no contemporaneous Ilkhanid source con- 
firms this plan. Two contemporary accounts from outside the Ilkhanate, one from 
Anatolia and the other from the Mamluk sultanate, accuse Oljeitii of planning to 
exhume the bodies of the first two caliphs, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar (r. 634-44), who 
is blamed in the Shi'‘i narrative for usurping “Ali.'’ However, these authors prob- 
ably reflect Sunni anxieties about the Ilkhan’s embracing of Shi‘ism more than 
they do insider knowledge of his intentions."* Mustawfi Qazvini’s description of 
the transfer of one of the Prophet's hairs to Oljeitii’s tomb complex likely speaks of 
his general appreciation, even obsession, with the empirical power of sacral relics, 
as we have seen in his testing of the blessed remains of the Buddhist sages.” 

More significantly, not only did the Ikhan officially embrace and propagate the 
Shi‘i creed already during the first phase of construction;' the program of inscrip- 
tions in the second phase was inconsistent with this “Shi‘i thesis.” In a range of 
scripts and sizes, the inscriptions played a prominent role in the renovations but 
no specifically Shi‘i verses were employed. Neither was there any clear Sunni pro- 
gram: the names of the first four caliphs appeared alongside the names of Hasan 
and Husayn, representing a more cross-sectarian, ecumenical approach, one rem- 
iniscent of the vizier’s self-assumed “aloofness” in relation to his patron’s Shi‘i con- 
version.” Sheila Blair suggests, therefore, that the epigraphic program referred to 
contemporary events. Specifically, she argues that the epigraphic program of the 
second phase expressed the Ikhan’s aspiration to extend his authority and patron- 
age over the holiest sites of the Hijaz, taking advantage of internal divisions within 
Mecca’s chieftaincy and the short lapse in Mamluk domination there in 1315 and 
1316.8 The renovations were accordingly intended to communicate Oljeitii’s 
Islamic universalist aspirations. 

Yet Blair has recently proposed a new thesis based on the way the interior space 
of the tomb was redesigned. The massive, nearly cardinally oriented octagonal hall 
was reconfigured into a gathering hall with a lavish metal grille encasing and sepa- 
rating the cenotaph from the assembly area.’ Furthermore, while the tomb was 
designed initially to accommodate the bodies of several of Oljeitii’s immediate kin 
in addition to the Ikhan’s, the additional multichambered crypt and the empty 
crypts excavated alongside the tomb suggest that the site was reconfigured to 
accommodate a large number of gravesites. These changes transformed the “single- 
room tomb into a multi-chambered place of pilgrimage with extensive services for 
visitors:”"” Similar formations of multiple burial chambers can be observed in other 
contemporary shrines. Oljeitii was attracted to the lavish styles and decorations of 
the saintly and “Alid shrines he had visited in Iraq in 1309 and 1310, and he sought 
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to have his tomb redesigned accordingly. His mausoleum was not only enlarged to 
accommodate more visitors; it was also decorated—with a clear directionality 
toward the cenotaph and a “glittering interior” that “would have provided a rich 
sensual experience for pilgrims.” The new epigraphic program likewise can be read 
as an attempt to associate this new site with other pilgrimage destinations." 

The conversion of Oljeitii’s tomb into a shrine complex fits the message in 
Rashid al-Din’s two treatises that followed the Ilkhan’s visits to Salman's shrine in 
1309 and 1310. According to the vizier, Oljeitii was concerned with his own sacral 
status vis-a-vis the special dead. Thus, in the second treatise, his journey to inves- 
tigate the purported lights led to the establishment of a new, generously endowed 
shrine, reaffirming the Ilkhan’s own saintly status. As shown in chapter 4, the vizier 
argued indeed that the miracle-working auspicious Oljeitii possessed both “the 
ranks of sainthood and rulership,’ which were made manifest in miracles—from 
the IIkhan’s rain-inducing birth to his intuitive foresight and “mind reading.” 

The changes that Oljeiti’s mausoleum underwent further indicate the signifi- 
cance of ancestral veneration for the Chinggisid sacral kingship and the changes in 
Mongol royal burial practices in the IIkhanate. Shi‘i notions of descent-based suc- 
cession, as well as decorative motifs of shrines, especially those housing ‘Alid 
remains, were appropriated and reconfigured as building blocks for the material 
and discursive scaffolding of a new Islamic royal cult. A parallel process took place 
with the Chinggisid veneration in Yuan China. There the imperial cult of sage- 
kings was revived for the Chinggisid Yuan rulers, but the Confucian-based ritual 
traditions were changed to favor the role of the Daoist families, and the imperial 
rites followed new precedents with a strong Daoist “input.”!” 


EXHUMING OLJEITU: TIMURID NECROPOLITICS 


The impressive design of Oljeitii’s mausoleum became a source of inspiration for 
later shrines under post-Ikhanid rulers, such as Temiir’s dynastic tomb in Samar- 
gand." Similarly, Oljeiti’s model of sacral saintly kingship, synthesizing both 
sainthood and sovereignty, was later followed and expanded, especially by Temiir’s 
successors, into a new model of kingship imagined and performed both corpore- 
ally and ritually. In the Timurid period, Oljeitii’s sanctity, represented and embod- 
ied by his mausoleum, was a source of visual inspiration and imitation, as well as 
of enmity and rivalry. 

Nearly a century after his death, Oljeitii’s remains were exhumed and mutilated. 
According to the Castilian ambassador Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, Temiir’s son 
Miranshah (d. 1408), whose appendage included the ulus-i Hiilegii and who was 
therefore governor of the former Ilkhanid Tabriz and Sultaniyya, set out on a ram- 
page of demolition, ordering the destruction of many of Tabriz’s and Sultaniyya's 
finest buildings." These included Oljeitii’s “magnificent tomb.’ Miranshah went a 
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step further, ordering “the body of the founder that lay buried there” to be “forth- 
with thrown out, lying on the ground to perish dishonored” According to the 
ambassador, while some claimed that Miranshah was driven by madness—an 
accusation leveled also by Timurid authors, most of whom were unfavorable to 
Miranshah’s legacy'*—others reported that the prince said the following: “I am the 
son of the greatest man in the whole world, what now can I do in these famous 
cities, that after my days I may be always remembered?” Since his attempts to con- 
solidate his legacy through lavish building projects failed, Miranshah decided that 
he should be remembered instead for pulling down “the finest buildings of the 
whole world?"® 

Sultaniyya, “the dynastic necropolis of the Ikhans,’ was integral to the Timurid 
dynasty’s claim to inherit the Ikhans.’” Temiir traveled there to check on his son 
after he learnt of the havoc, and Miranshah begged for his father’s mercy. Was 
Miranshahss demolition directed against the Ikhanid legacy? Did it demonstrate his 
disregard for his Mongol predecessors? Historians have suggested that these meas- 
ures were part of the prince’s more calculated and ambitious plan to show independ- 
ence from his father’s patrimony and base his legitimacy on the claim to inheritance 
of rule over the regions identified as the core domains of the Ikhans. Miranshah, 
indeed, was not content with his position as a princely appanage holder but saw 
himself as an independent ruler aspiring to succeed his father to the entire realm."* 

Miranshah and his sons also made the case for the reassertion of the Chinggisid 
political principles and thus their right to succeed by virtue of their Chinggisid 
credentials through marriage and descent in the Timurid inheritance struggles 
that ensued after Temiir’s demise." Yet, if Chinggisid ideology played a significant 
role in the “Miranshahid dispensation,’”° why would he exhume Oljeitii’s corpse 
and let it rot in the sun? One way to reconcile these conflicting reports is that his 
defilement of Oljeitii’s monumental shrine was an act of ritualized violence meant 
to demonstrate his own superior “Chinggisid” claim over the shrine.” The violent 
desecration of the dynastic grave was perhaps even meant to be followed by 
his own replacement of the Ilkhan’s body, asserting his material and spiritual— 
immanentist—takeover of the center of IIkhanid dynastic veneration. By success- 
fully unearthing and disrupting Oljeitii’s final place of rest, and without being sub- 
jected to divine punishment, Miranshah demonstrated his supernatural superiority 
and his worthiness, in Mongol (empirical) terms as well. 

Another, not entirely implausible, option to consider is that Oljeiti’s grave was 
targeted because of his Shi‘i affiliation. Is it possible that Miranshah attempted to 
build on the sectarian tensions of the I/khanid court nearly a century earlier to 
project himself as the protector of Sunnism, an image that his brother Shahrukh 
would later publicly adopt?!” Indeed, another victim of the Timurid prince’s “nec- 
ropolitics” and vandalism was the corpse of the vizier Rashid al-Din, confirming 
that Miranshah was invested in the Ilkhanid court’s confessional politics as well. 
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Miranshah had the vizier’s bones exhumed from the Rab ‘-i Rashidi in Tabriz and 
reburied in the Jewish cemetery.’ Despite his major contribution to shaping the 
Islamic legacy of his Mongol patrons, the convert Rashid al-Din was never quite 
able to leave his Jewish legacy behind. 


CONCLUSION 


The Mongol and Timurid periods represented the height of the cult of saints in the 
Persian world. As Sufi complexes dramatically expanded into monumental and 
extravagant shrines, drawing in pilgrims by offering essential services—from hos- 
pices and hospitals to schools and mosques—the political power of Sufi shaykhs 
grew considerably. The notion of the Sufi sage as the “true” sovereign accordingly 
gained popularity, and Sufi rituals were refashioned to express the shaykhs’ new 
claims. However, shrine-centered Sufism also became a potent mechanism for 
legitimating and sacralizing a new type of Islamic kingship. The ruler’s generous 
patronage and recurrent visits to major shrines became integral to the performance 
of Muslim monarchs, paralleling the temple-centered kingship of India, where, 
under Islamic rule, these two overlapping modes of kingship would ultimately con- 
verge.” As a result, as Azfar Moin observes, “hereditary cults and dynastic lines 
became, in effect, physically and materially blurred as the courts and shrines in 
Iran and India came to adopt the same repertoire of sacrality and style of sover- 
eignty’”* This increased discursive conflation or even symbiotic relationship 
between the two authorities—sainthood and kingship—ultimately led, as Matthew 
Melvin-Koushki notes, to the replacement of the saintly-royal cooperation with “a 
fierce and protracted struggle between sultan and saint for control of Islamdom 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; Sufis became sultans (as with the Safa- 
vids) and sultans became saint-kings (as with the Mughals and Ottomans). 

The evolution of shrine-centered kingship in dialogue with the cult of saints 
finds precedents in Oljeitii’s tomb complex as well: the impressive shrine of Baraq 
Baba, who gained the Ilkhan’s admiration after taming a wild tiger, is located just 
a few hundred meters southwest of Oljeitii’s mausoleum. The shrine was built 
around 1310 by Oljeitii after the shaykh’s remains were carried to the site from 
Gilan. To further commemorate the posthumous link by the king and the shaykh, 
Oljeiti’s son Sulaymanshah, who died young, was buried in Baraq’s shrine.”* 

As this chapter has shown, Rashid al-Din’s discussion of grave visitation and 
the renovated mausoleum of Oljeitii reflect the IIkhanid experimentation with dis- 
cursive and material building blocks of a new Islamic royal cult centered on Oljeitii 
and his Chinggisid dynasty. The vizier’s work and Oljeitii’s shrine demonstrate the 
contribution of the process of Islamizing the Chinggisid ancestor veneration and 
the Ilkhans’ interest in Shi‘i concepts of authority to the emergence of this new 
mode of shrine-centered kingship. 


Epilogue 
Kingship and the Court Debate after the Mongols 


Ruzbihan Khunji Isfahani (d. 1521) was among the Persian scholars who fled Iran 
owing to the advancement of Shah Isma’‘il (r. 1501-24) and his troops. He found 
refuge at the Bukharan court of Muhammad Shaybani Khan (d. 1510), a ruler with 
Chinggisid credentials who led a massive army of Turkic nomads.! In the Guest 
Book of Bukhara, Khunji’s memoire of his two-year residence at Shaybani Khan's 
court (1508-10), we find that the lion share of his encounters with the khan took 
place in scholarly assemblies, where various philosophical, theological, and legal 
issues were discussed under the ruler’s gaze. As was the case with the debates at the 
court of the Mongol Ilkhans, scholars like Khunji were summoned to offer their 
comments and responses for the sultan’s appraisal.” Moreover, as in Rashid al-Din’s 
account of these courtly exchanges, Khunji also presented himself as dominating 
the intellectual arena at court.’ 

Despite this similarity, Khunji’s encounter with Rashid al-Din’s works in 
Bukhara may have been serendipitous. Shaybani’s men appear to have brought 
with them a remarkable manuscript of the Collected Writings of Rashid al-Din 
from one of their campaigns in Khurasan.* In the Guest Book, Khunji comments 
on the manuscript’s fine handwriting and golden inscriptions. He identifies its 
author as the renowned Tabrizi tabib Rashid al-Din, and describes its content as 
“comprised of problems, questions, and special objections that the scholars of the 
time had asked him, as well as the answers he himself provided, and [which] the 
scholars found correct and commended.” 

The manuscript, in fact, was the object of great interest at the Shaybanid court. 
Once, in an assembly of eminent scholars that took place during the breaking of 
the fast, Shaybani Khan ordered Khunji to open the manuscript on a random page, 
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read it, and comment on its content. He read Rashid al-Din’s commentary on the 
Qur’anic verse 57:4 (“It is He who created the heavens and earth in six days”).° 
Khunji, however, was not impressed by Rashid al-Din’s thoughts, and provided his 
own interpretation. Shaybani Khan responded favorably, and, as Oljeitii would so 
often do during his court debates, he concluded the discussion by adding his own 
remarks and observations.’ Two centuries after Rashid al-Din’s demise, his schol- 
arly legacy—the product of the IIkhanid arena of intellectual and religious compe- 
titions and disputations—was employed as a “prop” to induce and inspire intel- 
lectual exchanges and debates at the court of another Chinggisid king.* 

Like the Mongol Ilkhans before him, Shaybani Khan also sought to use schol- 
arly assemblies and debates to establish his own reputation as a ruler of excep- 
tional intellect, an early modern Persianate philosopher king. Was Shaybani Khan 
aware of the Chinggisid-Ilkhanid legacy of court debates as arenas for the per- 
formance of their divinized kingship? After browsing Rashid al-Din’s scholarly 
collections, he would certainly not have been able to ignore the Mongol precedent. 
Not only did Rashid al-Din’s treatises constantly refer to such intellectual engage- 
ments at the Ilkhanid court; as we have seen throughout this book, the Ikhans, 
especially Oljeitii, emerged from his writings as playing an active, crucial role in 
these court audiences and intellectual contests. Did the fifteenth-century Ching- 
gisid ruler consciously try to follow the example of his Ilkhanid predecessors as 
initiators of, presiders over, and energetic participants in their courts’ lively intel- 
lectual scenes? Or was he simply following a model of rulership that, by his time, 
had already become ubiquitous, an essential part in the performance of Turkic- 
Mongol sovereignty? 

Shaybani could have easily been inspired by the example of his enemies, the 
Timurids (1370-1507), who had claimed succession to the imperial rule of the 
IIkhans in Iran and Central Asia. Following the model of their dynastic founder's 
passion for orchestrating and presiding over debates,’ the Timurids also staged 
intellectual disputations to perform and reaffirm the Perso-Mongol ruler’s intel- 
lectual superiority.” Shaybani’s performance in court debates may be attributed to 
the new model of early modern Islamic sovereignty that had its roots in the syn- 
thesis of the Mongol institution of court debates and contests, as well as the Mus- 
lim tradition of scholarly gatherings in the ruler’s presence (the majlis). 

Under the Timurids’ successors, the Mughal sultans of India (1526-1857), whose 
expansion to and subsequent rule over India were triggered by Shaybani’s inva- 
sions of their homeland in Central Asia, this performance of sacral kingship via 
the arena of interreligious debate and intellectual competition reached its zenith. 
The Mughals established a cosmopolitan empire in India that envisioned itself as 
heir to the Timurids and Mongols through shared genealogical, linguistic, histo- 
riographical, and political links, as well as common universalist aspirations.” 
Mughal court culture exhibited many patterns of empirical religiosity and imma- 
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nentist kingship that were similar to those of the Chinggisids. Emperor Akbar 
(1542-1605) had empiricist and practical preferences: being illiterate, the emperor 
preferred things he could tangibly experience and judge to abstract, doctrinal con- 
cepts.” Interlinked with this empirical logic was his cultivation of court contests.” 
Interfaith debates that included Catholics, Brahmans, Jains, Muslims, and others 
were central to courtly life." Just as arenas and rings for animal tournaments, 
races, and fights were established for the emperor’s pleasure, so was Akbar’s House 
of Worship ( ‘Ibddatkhdna) built especially for intellectual contests and audiences.” 
Like Oljeitii, the illiterate Akbar was presented as possessing a unique, supreme, 
and innate intellect that was not based on learning and books. He was said to 
privilege reason over the blind imitation of tradition. The emperor set out to 
resolve the discord and confusion between religions and creeds through his own 
independent judgment.”° An epitome of human reason, Akbar’s supreme position 
as a mujtahid, an authority to decide questions of religious doctrine and law, was 
reaffirmed in a decree in 1579.” 

Akbar’s son Jahangir (1569-1627) was fascinated by material, visual, and talis- 
manic religious representations." Jahangir was also the ultimate arbiter of reason:” 
at the end of each of his interfaith debates, he would determine and announce 
whether the answers of each party accorded with reason.” His display of excep- 
tional rational and empirical insight buttressed his legitimate succession to his 
father and his Timurid ancestors.” Like the Mongol khans, the Mughals were not 
simply “detached observers” but active participants and performers in these intel- 
lectual encounters.” 

Jahangir was also keen on having the intellectual and religious debates and 
exchanges at his nightly assemblies documented. Like Oljeiti’s interventions in 
Rashid al-Din’s treatise,” Jahangir was directly involved in producing these docu- 
ments, insisting, for example, that ‘Abd al-Sattar (d. after 1619), the author of 
Assemblies of Jahangir (Majalis-i Jahangiri), be present at the sessions. When the 
latter was absent, Jahangir made sure that other courtiers informed ‘Abd al-Sattar 
of what had transpired during the debates. Occasionally, Jahangir would even 
inspect ‘Abd al-Sattar’s work, making comments and ordering corrections.” Like 
his father Akbar and his great-grandfather Babur (1483-1530), who penned his 
own memoire, Jahangir belonged to a new brand of post-Mongol sultans who took 
a proactive and interventionist approach to recording their own intellectual and 
spiritual achievements, whether through the written records of scholarly assem- 
blies or through their own journals and letters.” 

Interreligious translatability, nonexclusivity, and ecumenism also remained 
predominant patterns, and proved the most resilient (and “problematic”) aspects 
of the Mongol immanentist heritage in early modern Eurasian courts. Like the 
Mongol rulers, Akbar and his son did not consider their Muslim affiliation 
as excluding them from inquiring into and exuberantly borrowing from other 
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religious systems.” They favored universalizing translatability, transparency, and 
commensurability over differentiation, exclusion, and boundary work.” Mughal 
religious pluralism and inclusiveness became an imperial ideology—sulh-i kull, 
total peace with all religions.** Like Akbar, the Ottoman sultan Mehmed the Con- 
queror (r. 1444-46, 1451-81) demanded rational inquiry rather than resorting to 
scripture during the frequent interreligious and intellectual debates over which he 
presided. He was also keen on being considered a model ruler, an illuminated 
philosopher king, who, in addition to being a Muslim monarch, also stood above 
the fray, being independent from the confessional divisions in his empire.” 

The prominence of debates and intellectual duels at the courts of the Mongols’ 
successor empires—the Timurids and their Mughal successors, the Ottomans and 
Central Asian rulers such as Shaybani Khan—as well as the rulers’ display of 
immanentist patterns demonstrate that the Islamic-transcendentalist domestica- 
tion of the Chinggisid divinized authority, which involved as much accommoda- 
tion and reconciliation as it did conversion and manipulation, was an ongoing 
process. It continued to evolve in imperial courts in the centuries following the 
IIkhanate’s political decline in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The court debate was not the only enduring impact of the Mongols’ ideological 
patterns and mode of religiosity on Eurasian polities. The idea of the sultan as a 
heavenly designated reformer and auspicious king whose authority came from 
direct divine intervention in human history became an important foundation of 
early modern courtly theories of legitimate rulership. These were expressed in the 
widespread sultanic appropriation of the religious, messianic, and ideologically 
charged titles of the Mujaddid, Sahib Qiran, and caliph—titles that, as we have 
seen, Rashid al-Din employed, reinterpreted, and charged with ethical salvific 
meaning as well.” The sultan’s auspiciousness continued to be measured by empir- 
ical, immanentist standards, and to be represented in righteous, transcendentalist 
terms.’ And as we saw in the last chapter, the Ikhanid experimentation with 
accommodating and converting the Chinggisid royal cult in fourteenth-century 
Iran also had parallels with later Mughal, Safavid, and Ottoman engagements with 
a new Style of shrine-centered sovereignty that drew on Sufi and Shi‘i discourses 
of authority and cultic veneration.” Eurasian imperial courts, moreover, contin- 
ued to engage with other Chinggisid political and cultural legacies, such as the 
dynastic principle, according to which the right to rule was reserved to the Ching- 
gisid line alone, or the institution of dynastic law, yasa, and the image of the ruler 
as lawmaker.” 

To consolidate the conversion and commitment of his Mongol patrons to Islam, 
the IIkhanid vizier Rashid al-Din followed a path blazed by the Buddhists at the 
Mongol court. He did so not by appropriating Buddhist concepts but by creatively 
employing the Islamic and Persian resources at his disposal in ways that both sig- 
nificantly paralleled and differed from the Buddhist methods of accommodation 
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and subversion of the Mongols’ divinized kingship. The vizier’s direct and indirect 
interactions with the Buddhist world led him to experiment with new political 
theologies and to appropriate and translate theological-philosophical concepts 
from the intellectual to the political sphere. Rashid al-Din’s Buddhist- and 
Mongol-informed experimentation in Islamic theological discourses represented 
an intermediate stage between the two most dominant frameworks for legitimiz- 
ing sultanic authority—the pre-Mongol phase of a restrictive, legalistic-caliphal 
structure, and the widespread adoption of models of sacred kingship in the 
post-Mongol Islamic world. Rashid al-Din’s work set the stage for much of the 
subsequent experiments with new vocabularies of sultanic rule that would become 
a defining feature of early modern Eurasian connected histories. 
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specialists from a Chinese, Uyghur, or Tibetan background listed as involved in the com- 
parative catalog of Chinese and Tibetan translations of Buddhist scriptures (the Chih-yuan/ 
Zhiyuan). Completed between 1285 and 1287 at a Buddhist temple in Dadu, the catalogue 
was imperially sponsored. The only detail the catalogue provides on Vimalashri is that he 
mastered the five Buddhist teachings (grammar, mathematics, medicine, logic, and philoso- 
phy). See Franke 1994, 286-98; Van der Kuijp 2014, 162-63. 

28. Prazniak 2014, 654. 

29. Flood 2009, 249, 182. 

30. Akasoy 2013, 173-90; Elverskog 2010, 154; Jahn 1965, xliv. For example, the account 
uses terms such as mukdshafat, ma‘rifa, ‘ulim yaqiniyya, khalwa, and mujahada. See 
Rashid al-Din 2006b, 111; Rashid al-Din, Jami‘ al-tawdarikh, Ms. Royal Asiatic Society A. 27, 
2073Vv (Arabic). 

31. Elverskog 2010, 154; Jahn 1965, xxxiv. 

32. Rashid al-Din 2006b, 118-19. 

33. Especially the figure of Budhasaf. See Gimaret 1969, 279-87. According to Hayes, the 
Buddha was aligned with “the larger pattern of accepting the sage-philosopher-ascetic 
figure as a legitimate model for the thought and actions of Muslims, in spite of the pagan 
context from which they spring” (Hayes 2017, 93). 

34. Some authors conflated India with Sarandib. Furthermore, according to the chapter, 
a mine of red rubies can be found there and his teeth are kept in Sarandib by the Buddhists. 
See Rashid al-Din 2006b, 111-12. 

35. The Arab geographer Idrisi (d. 1165) also reports that Adam's footmark is imprinted 
in Sarandib. The site in modern-day Sri Lanka is well known today as Adam’s Peak. The 
Buddhists call it Sri Pada and consider it is the site of the Buddha’s footprint. The Hindus 
consider the footprint to be Vishnu’s or Shiva’s. See Ricci 2019, 125-33; Bosworth 2012, 39. 

36. Elverskog 2010, 155-56. 

37. Friedmann 1975, 219. 

38. Hayes 2017, 87-88. 

39. Dodge 1970, 831, 824; Lawrence 1976, 103, 106. 

40. Ibid., 43, 113. As Elverskog notes, however, the comparison to Khizr is meaningful 
from a Muslim perspective, but it does not rectify Shahrastani’s more general, dismissive 
approach to Buddhism. He considers the Buddha’s teachings as another false tradition in 
his taxonomy of excluded religious heresies. See Elverskog 2010, 88-89. 

41. Sections 11 to 18. 
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42. Rashid al-Din 2006b, 101-5 (Persian); Akasoy 2013, 191-94 (Arabic and translation). 

43. Ta ifa and madhhab are used interchangeably in the Arabic and Persian versions. 

44. “They believe that paradise and hell do not exist. There will be no compensation or 
requital for good and evil. If you want to, commit evil acts, and if you want to, commit good 
acts. No human will remain... And [they also believe] that there is no day of judgment. .” 
(Ibid., 194). 

45. Ogura 2019; Gerschheimer 2000, 173-89. 

46. Flood 2003, 4. 

47. Hayes 2017, 109-10 

48. The trope of six previous prophets appears once again in the Buddhist section: the 
Buddha casts the bowl he ate from into the Ganges; the bowl floats and moves against the 
current, reaching the river’s source within an hour. There it rests on the six other bowls 
of the prophets who have preceded Shakyamuni. See Rashid al-Din 2006b, 117; Jahn 
1965, xliii. 

49. In the Arabic version: “in every age.” See Rashid al-Din 2006b, 105; Akasoy 2013, 191 
(Arabic), 195-96 (translation). 

50. Elverskog 2010, 75-6. 

51. ‘Phags-pa 1983, 43-4. 

52. Elverskog 2010, 156. Compare to the vedas as “revelation”: Birtini, for example, 
assigns to the figure of the Indian “prophet”/god Brahma and other Indian “progenitors” 
the reception and transmission of a scripture “sent down” by God and divinely inspired 
knowledge (Hayes 2017, 106-7); and the eighteenth-century Mughal Naqshbandi Sufi Mirza 
Mazhar Jan-i Janan ( d. 1781) identifies the Indic-Hindu “scripture” as the “bed” (vedas), 
delivered by the angel Brahama (Tareen 2017, 452). 

53. In the “Book of China’ (Khataynama, composed in 1516) by the sixteenth- 
century Transoxianan merchant Sayyid ‘Ali Akbar Khata’i, the Buddha is completely trans- 
formed into a prophet (payghambar) who arrives to warn and summon the people to wor- 
ship the one true God (khuda); and, after being challenged by the masses, he performs 
miracles. Subsequently, the masses convert to the Buddha’ religion “and accept his [holy] 
book” (!), obeying his law (sharia). Yet, Khatayi notes, during the four thousand years that 
passed, his religion was changed and corrupted. Some of his adherents became idol worshi- 
pers and others worshipped the fire, sun, moon, and the calf “from the Jews and the Chris- 
tians.” See Khata’i 1993, 48-49; Hemmat 2010, 434-48. 

54. Rashid al-Din 2006b, 2. 

55. In his letter to Pope Nicholas IV, Arghun refers to the “nom of the Messiah,’ the 
Christian faith. Nom did not refer to specific religions in the same abstract sense defined by 
religious truth claims, but to “particular ways of life” and practices of the clergy or monastic 
class. It therefore evaded the distinction between religious and ethnic (or communal) identi- 
fications, and was used more as a feature defining the occupational category of clergy or rit- 
ual expertise. See Atwood 2022, 803-6; Elverskog 2010, 295n53. It might be for this reason 
that some Muslims considered the Mongols to use “nom” as a reference to a form of scripture 
that prescribed rituals, rules, and “ways of life” required to maintain communal well-being. 

56. Juvayni 1912-37, 1:44; Juvayni 1958, 1:60. Bar Hebraeus too describes the Buddhist 
nom as consisting of “pagan proverbs which resemble those which St Gregory Theologus” 
and “good laws, as for example an admonition against oppression, and the infliction of 
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injuries, and we must not return evil for evil but good, and a man does not kill any small 
animal such as a louse or a gnat” (Bar Hebraeus 1932, 356). 

57. DeWeese 2014, 68; Sajastani 1987, 84. 

58. Jahn 1965, lxx; Rashid al-Din 2006b, 159. Shakyamuni makes a similar statement in 
his short biography in the Compendium’s History of China. Rashid al-Din 2006b, 154. See 
also Calzolaio and Fiaschetti 2019, 24. 

59. Rashid al-Din 2015b, 220-21. 

60. Freidmann 2003, 26. 

61. The chapter on the History of China likewise promotes a Buddhist perspective show- 
ing a dismissive stance toward the rival founder figures of Laozi and especially Confucius. 
See Calzolaio and Fiaschetti 2019. 

62. Jahn 1965, xciv; Rashid al-Din 2006b, 75ff. For example, noting that Hariscadra 
reached “the same stage as the metempsychosis of Shakyamuni” (Jahn 1965, xxii). See also 
Rashid al-Din 2006b, 93. 

63. Jahn 1965, xcvii; Akasoy 2013, 193-94 (translation), 190-91 (Arabic), 182-84 
(discussion). 

64. MacDonald and Madelung 2012. Compare with Shahrastani’s identification of the 
Indian deities as “spiritual beings [rihaniyat] or angels [malak rihdni].” Shahrastani also 
seems to acknowledge that they serve a prophetic capacity. See Lawrence 1976, 47-49 
(translation), 146-48 (analysis). 

65. My emphasis. An alternative translation may be “they [their Indian devotees] claim 
them to be god” 

66. Rashid al-Din 2006b, 107; for the Arabic, see Royal Asiatic Society A 27, 2072Vv. 

67. Quoted in Lopez 2013, 36. 

68. Ibid., 35. 

69. Ibid., 36. 

7o. In Theravada Buddhism, moreover, “the sphere of metapersons” is sidelined alto- 
gether by making neither the metapersons’ eradication nor their help necessary to reach 
enlightenment. See Strathern 2019b, 71, 75-77. 

71. Josephson 2012, 27; Duara 2015, 125, 148, 222 (“hierarchical encompassment” of “dia- 
logical transcendence”); Amar 2012, 155-85; here 180. 

72. Akasoy 2013, 182-83. 

73. Stewart 2001, 281; Flood 2009, 178-79; Cappelletti 2019, 162-63, 166-67; Truschke 
2016a, 115-17. 

74. Jahn 1965, xxxviii-xl. 

75. Quoted by Akasoy 2013, 187; Ms. Royal Asiatic Society A 27, fol. 2077r (Arabic); 
Rashid al-Din 2006b, 163. 

76. Akasoy 2019, 7. It might also be connected to the way in which the figure of Budhasaf, 
which was associated with the Buddha, was incorporated into a wider “discussion of the 
origins of idolatry which had begun well before the rise of the Sasanians, let alone the com- 
ing of Islam,’ specifically in eastern Iran and Iraq. Birtini stated that before the appearance 
of Zoroaster, the Summniya (or Shamaniyya), which seems to represent some form of early 
paganism that was also associated with Buddhism, dominated Khurasan, Fars, Iraq, and 
Mosul to the borders of Syria. See Crone 2016, 220, 224. 

77. Friedmann 1975, 214. 
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78. Akasoy 2012, 207-13. 

79. Friedmann 1975, 215. 

80. Tareen 2017, 449-453. 

81. DeWeese 2014, 68ff. Simnani 1983, 482-83 (Arabic text). Compare with the account 
in Simnani 1988, 36-37. 

82. Rashid al-Din 1994, 1:29; Rashid al-Din 1998-99, 1:16; Kamola 2015, 555-77. In his 
conversion account, Ghazan bemoans the senselessness of idol worshipping. See Rashid 
al-Din 1994, 2:619-20. 

83. Mustawfi Qazvini 1999, 2, 1323; Vassaf 1959-60, 242; Brack 2019<, 385. 

84. Pines 1994, 182-203; Gimaret 1969, 300-301; Xiuyuan 2018, 944-73. 

85. ‘Sramana. The title of sumaniyya (or samaniyya/shamaniyya) is not always associ- 
ated with the Buddhists, but like the barahima and other terms, it could also function as a 
generic name for the Indian religions or a general reference for an ancient tradition of 
paganism. See Stroumsa 1999, 159; Crone 2016, 212. 

86. Furthermore, the sumaniyya sect became identified with another group, the 
mu ‘attila, deniers of rational deduction and the agnostics. See Waardenburg 1993, 33-34; 
Gimaret 1969, 299-303; Monnot 2012; Crone 2016, 217. Tenth-century Muslim authors iden- 
tified the sumaniyya as an early sect, followers of the prophet Budhasaf, who appeared in 
India and was known as one of the original teachers of asceticism, although, in other exam- 
ples, Budhasaf appears a as reformer and re-instituter of an earlier form of paganism. His 
doctrine is also reported to have spread to China as well as to eastern Iran. See Crone 2016, 
212-16. 

87. Through the debates held with east Iranian Buddhists. See Crone 2016, 218. This 
view of the Buddhists as irrational might reflect the Buddhist theory on the criteria of 
knowledge and principles of Buddhist logic, according to which “perception is the ultimate 
source of knowledge.” Buddhists would argue about the sensory sources of the Muslim 
claim of the existence of God, suggesting that the existence of a non-corporeal God cannot 
be inferred from the sensible experience and is thus disputed. See Xiuyuan 2018, 945-47. 

88. Waardenburg 1993, 33-34. 

89. Gimaret 1969, 304-6. 

go. Calverley and Pollock 2002, 137-46. 

91. Dessein 2019, 183-84. 

92. Beckwith 2011, 163-75; Beckwith 2012. For a recent reevaluation of Beckwith’s thesis, 
see Dessein 2019. 

93. For example, the 1258 Buddhist-Daoist debate in Qaraqorum. The momentous 
debate marked not only another stage in the gradual ascendancy of Buddhism, but also 
informed a shift in the Buddhist representation at the Mongol centers of power, from Chi- 
nese to Tibetan-Tantric dominance. See Atwood 20044, 48-49; Sagaster 2007, 389-91. 

94. Kedar 1999, 170-71; Jackson 1990, 233. 

95. Prazniak 2014, 676. Rubruck’s adversary may have been the Buddhist Zhanglao 
Fuyti (1203-75), who had initially visited Qaraqorum to establish a branch of the Shaolin 
order but was retained by the Qaan at the court and received control over the Buddhist 
monks in Qaragorum. See Young 1989, 113; Sagaster 2007, 383, 389. 

96. Rashid al-Din 2013, 282-83. The sumaniyya supposedly believed in the eternity of 
the world and thus related to the dahriyya. See Gimaret 1969, 294-95; Lawrence 1976, 113. 
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97. Kamalashri explains that “from the beginning of the Badrakalpa flood, seven indi- 
viduals [enlightened Buddhas] have arrived, and the meaning of Badra is good and the 
meaning of kalpa [4,320,000,000 years] is deluge, and therefore it is called the good deluge 
[Badrakalpa]. From the beginning of each deluge/epoch to the beginning of another, one 
prophet has arrived, and during this deluge/aeon, a thousand prophets will arrive” (Rashid 
al-Din 2006b, 105; Ogura 2019). Riccoldo also comments that the Buddhists claim that 
Noah's flood never came to India. See George-Tvrtkovic 2012, 192. 

98. For example, see Schmidtke 1999. 

99. Al-Murtada, 1898-99, 31-32; Elverskog 2010, 56-58. 

100. Gimaret observes how similar accounts of intellectual debates between a Muslim 
mutakallim and a Buddhist pandit were interpreted differently by authors according to their 
own view of rational theology. Opponents of kalam such as the Hanbalis “read” such dis- 
cussions as leading to heretical thinking. See Gimaret 1969, 301. 


CHAPTER 2. PERFECT SOULS, IMPERFECT BODIES 


1. Samink sambud. Rashid al-Din 2006b, 151-52; Jahn 1965, lxii. Schopen notes that this 
section is a translation of the Sanskrit Devata Sutra, a “dialogue in riddle form” between a 
celestial being and the Buddha. See Schopen 1982, 225-27. 

2. Elverskog 2010, 152. Sakaki links the description of the different Buddhist hells in the 
chapter to the Pali Aggafifia-sutta. See Ogura (2019), who refers to a Japanese article by 
Kazuyo Sakaki: “Chisei Islam bunken ni okeru Bukky6 no zer’aku kan: Rashid al-Din no 
Shishi ni miru rokud6 rinne? Journal of the Nippon Buddhist Research Association 65 
(2000): 11-22. 

3. The six forms of metempsychosis in the chapter (as in earlier Islamic discussions on 
the topic) are naskh (soul transfers into a human body), maskh (into animal form), raskh 
(into vegetation), and faskh (into mineral). See Jahn 1965, xlix—Ixv; Ogura 2019. 

4. Rashid al-Din 2006b, 141, 144-45. 

5. Dahriyan. The dahri (externalist) thinkers in the early Islamic period are credited 
with the belief in a cosmology without God; yet they are often also seen as holding the belief 
in some form of reincarnation. The dahris are coupled in the sources with the zindigqs. 
According to Jahiz, the “pure dahri” did not believe in the creator, resurrection, or any life 
after death. The dahris likely owed their name to Qur’an 45:24. Muslim heresiographers 
argue that they are “rationalists of the reductionist type” From the tenth century onwards, 
the main “debate” with the dahris was concerned with the existence of the afterlife. See 
Crone 2012a; Crone 2012b, 247-49. On the dahriyya’‘s relationship, even conflation, with 
Indic religions and specifically Buddhism, see Gimaret 1969, 295-96. 

6. This treatise appears first in Key to the Commentaries. See Rashid al-Din 2013, 211-38. 

7. This notion of metempsychosis as a common feature of all religions is also echoed in 
Shahrastani. See Lawrence 1976, 46. 

8. Rashid al-Din 2016, 165. 

9. The author of the preface to the reprinted Tangut edition of the Buddhist “Golden 
Light Sutra” produced in 1247 under Mongol patronage, stated his hope that, owing to the 
Mongols, “this sutra should be spread abroad as medicine to heal and restore the faith” 
(Dunnell 1992, 105-6). 
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10. Rashid al-Din 2015b, 2:556. 

u. Pfeiffer 2019, 29-30, 38. Compare with the methods of Muslim authors to maintain 
distance from the Indic-Hindu traditions that they were translating and assimilating. See 
Truschke 2016a, 138-39. 

12. From this perspective, the vizier’s refutations of reincarnation share Avicenna’s 
objection to metempsychosis on the grounds that metempsychosis does not acknowledge 
the soul's relationship with a specific body. In his dialectical debate regarding the rational 
soul, Avicenna presents a compromise between two extremes. He refutes the notion of the 
soul’s full dependence on a body, proving the souls’ immateriality and immortality, on the 
one hand; on the other hand, he disputes the idea that the soul’s association with a body is 
solely contingent, arguing for the soul’s requirement of the body for individuation. See 
Adamson 2004, 64, 72. 

13. Nugsan. This variant appears in the same, slightly altered passage in the treatise 
found in Rashid al-Din 2006b, 167. 

14. Rashid al-Din 2013, 211. The Syriac author Bar Hebraeus writes as follows: the Bud- 
dhists believe that “the spirits of just men, and righteous men, and well-doers when they die 
migrate to the bodies of kings and nobles, and the souls of evil and wicked men into the 
bodies of evil-doers who are tortured, and beaten and killed, and also into the bodies of 
irrational creatures, and reptiles and birds of prey” (Bar Hebraeus 1932, 355-56). 

15. Shihadeh 2006, 110. 

16. Shihadeh 2012, 433-77. 

17. Shihadeh 2005, 173-74; Shihadeh 2006, 110-17, 123-25. 

18. “We have shown that perfection and imperfection appear in various degrees and 
disparate levels among people. Therefore, as we are able to see individuals, who have 
reached great proximity to cattle and beasts in imperfection, stupidity and heedlessness, 
similarly, on the side of perfection, there will have to exist perfect and virtuous individuals. 
Necessarily, there will exist among them an individual who is the most perfect and virtuous 
of them” (Shihadeh 2006, 138). 

19. Takmil al-ndgqisin. Ibid., 125-26, 135. According to Avicenna, the prophetic faculty 
has an exceptionally powerful aptitude for intuition (ads) that allows it to achieve theo- 
retical knowledge. People differ in their capacity to attain knowledge. Razi supports Avi- 
cenna’s epistemological theory of intuition. See Jaffer 2015, 139-40. 

20. Shihadeh 2005, 174. As Shihade explains, through this model of prophetic (intel- 
lectual and moral) perfection, Razi transforms the very goal of Islamic theology: it is “no 
longer viewed as being in the service of scriptural creed, by providing theoretical support”; 
rather, the revealed scripture itself instead “becomes primarily a means to the ultimate goal 
of intellectual perfection, rather than to communicating theological knowledge to men.” 

21. Elverskog identifies the three categories as the three Buddhist schools: Nikaya, 
Mahayana, and Tantric Buddhism. The Tantric Buddhists (the samyaksambuddha, the 
“perfectly enlightened Buddha”), accordingly, are viewed as the superior group, possibly 
indicating the text’s Tantric (Tibetan?) inclination. In another passage in the History of 
India, the Tantric practitioners are identified as the samyaksambuddha (“the people of Tibet 
and Tangut, who share the same religious community [milla], are all in the school of 
samyaksambuddha ...). See Elverskog 2010, 150-51, 299n107; Yoeli-Tlalim 2013, 204-5; 
Rashid al-Din 2006b, 163. 
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22. Text and translation in Akasoy 2013, 190-96. This division echoes a statement 
in Pakpa’s textbook composed for the Yuan prince Jin-gim (above): see ’Phags-pa 1983, 
43-44. 

23. On this division, see, further, chapter 4. 

24. See the subchapter on the “distinguishing marks and characteristics of the perfect 
man [al-insan al-kamil] according to the words of the Buddhist monks [bakhshis]” where 
he enumerates thirty-two signs of the “perfect man” and prophet that we were all found in 
Shakyamuni. See Jahn 1965, xli. 

25. Elverskog 2010, 161. 

26. According to the text, it is the same as Lokesvara (likishvar) in Chinese. 

27. Rashid al-Din 2006b, 129. According to Qashani (Zubdat al-tawarikh, Tehran Uni- 
versity, Ms. 9067, fol. 3511), this being is both spiritual and physical. Chinese and Central 
Asian artistic representations of the eleven-headed salvific Bodhisattva Guanyin might have 
inspired the pictorial representation of the polycephalous angel of prayer in the Timurid 
Mi'rajnama. Gruber further notes that the parallel roles of both figures as “expedient 
devices” of salvation, deliverance, and compassion materialized through “the cross- 
religious pictorial device of manifold limbs or heads” (Gruber 2008, 317-19). 

28. Rashid al-Din 2013, 282. 

29. Birtini defined the belief in reincarnation as the distinguishing feature, and thus as 
a unifying category, of the Indian religions as a whole (“the shibboleth of the Hindu reli- 
gion’). Indian metempsychosis was comparable to the Muslim proclamation of tawhid and 
to the trinity in Christianity. Yet, as Paul Walker and others have observed, while Birtni 
“presents a detailed account of Hindu beliefs about metempsychosis, he also quite explicitly 
assigns it to the ancient Greeks, particularly to Plato” (Walker 1991, 221). 

30. Kozah 2016, 192. On accusations of heresy related to the belief in reincarnation, see 
Walker 1991, 219-38; Schmidtke 1999, 237-54. On the range of Muslim reincarnationists, see 
Khalil 2017, 735-54. 

31. Walker 1991. 

32. Writing under the Ilkhans, the Syriac Maphrian Bar Hebraeus, too, compared the 
Buddhist belief in reincarnation to Plato’s arguments. See Bar Hebraeus 1932, 355-56. 

33. He does not establish Buddhism as “an example of heresy within their larger project 
of legitimating their own theological interpretation” (Elverskog 2010, 70-71). 

34. And thus the appellation (ism) human (insan) will not be assigned to it. See Rashid 
al-Din 2013, 213. 

35. Ibid. 

36. He quotes the Qur’anic verse 38:72—“When I have fashioned him and breathed into 
him of My spirit”—claiming that it too proves this. See Rashid al-Din 2013, 214. 

37. Ibid., 215. 

38. See Razis refutation of metempsychosis (ibtal tandsukh) in al-Mabahith al-mashriqiyya. 
The other arguments involve the impossibility of two souls existing in one body or the new soul 
negating the soul that originated in the body. See Attar 2014, 33; Razi 1924, 397-98. 

39. Ceylan 1980, 242, and more generally, 241-45. Jacobsen Ben Hammed, on the other 
hand, argues that in al-Matalib, Razi focuses on the soul’s nonbodily afterlife: the body’s 
only function is to prepare the soul for its experience of being apart from it. See Jacobsen 
Ben Hammed 2018, 274. 
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40. He explains that “the nature of the world” is such that it is easier to make something 
from the things that were specifically prepared for it, rather than to make from them some- 
thing entirely different. Other theologians, such as Taftazani, however, found the idea that 
the resurrected body would be recomposed from the exact same materials (and thus a lit- 
eral interpretation of the Qur’an on the topic) problematic, though they also continued to 
oppose the Avicennan “spiritual resurrection.” See Wiirtz 2017, 478-80. 

41. Razi makes a similar argument: see Iskenderoglu 2005, 125. 

42. Rashid al-Din 2013, 217. 

43. Rashid al-Din further notes that a possible opposition to his argument is the argu- 
ment that the body is never the same but changes throughout one’s lifetime. His answer to 
this is that even when one’s temperament might oscillate between excess and moderation, 
there is room for gradation (tafavut) to occur without it exceeding the limit of the body’s 
original composition. See Rashid al-Din 2013, 218-19. This too echoes Razi: “change and 
alteration occur only to the secondary parts of the body. Thus this permanent substance in 
man’s body survives all circumstances and even death” (Ceylan 1980, 242). 

44. For Avicenna, see Fancy 2013, 59; Jaffer 2003, 163-78. In addition to making argu- 
ments about the soul’s quiddity as a “sensible, perceptible being,” Razi also explains that “a 
body is always subject to change, whereas this is never the case with T ” (Janssens 2012, 
564-65; Attar 2014, 63-64, 106-7). 

45. Jacobsen Ben Hammed 2018, 271. 

46. Adamson 2004, 7on 33. 

47. Rashid al-Din 2013, 216. 

48. Ibid., 219. 

49. The solubles or “what had been decomposed” (badala ma yatahallalu). 

50. Rashid al-Din 2013, 219. 

51. As Shihadeh asserts, Razi presses “in favor of a dualism of a physical body and a 
separate, rational and unphysical soul” (Shihadeh 2006, 116). 

52. Jacobsen Ben Hammed 2018, 245-46. 

53. For Avicenna, see Fancy 2013, 59. For Razi, see iskenderoglu 2005, 130; Janssens 
2012, 576-77. 

54. Rashid al-Din 2013, 220-21. 

55. Furthermore, the vizier explains that when he speaks of the compatibility of the 
body to the soul, he refers to its compatibility to the soul in the body’s original state/source 
(asl), to the compatibility of “each body part, at every moment, to each action” of the indi- 
vidual, and finally, to the weighing of sins and good deeds at the Final Judgment. Rashid 
al-Din 2013, 221. 

56. For ethical conditioning as a central tenant of reincarnation dogmas, see Obeyesekere 
2002, 80. 

57. Rashid al-Din 2013, 222. 

58. This accords with Muslim tradition. See Lange 2016, 146-50. 

59. Rustomji 2009, 77-78. 

60. The work is described as a dhayl, a continuation of Book of the Sultan. See Rashid 
al-Din 2013, 254. 

61. Ibid., 254-55. 
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62. The same perfection cannot be achieved without a body. By divine ordinance, man’s 
kind of perfection is a superior form of perfection over other, nonhuman types of perfec- 
tion. Ibid., 255-56. 

63. Ibid., 260. 

64. Ibid., 261. For the soul’s strengthening at the expense of the body and the superiority 
of the spiritual joys over the body’s pleasures (and thus the need to abstain from earthly 
joys) in Razrs thought, see Jacobsen Ben Hammed 2018, 277-87. 

65. Rashid al-Din 2013, 269. Compare with Razi: “it is established that the attachment of 
the soul to the body is like the attachment of the lover to the beloved with a great and 
inspired love, with the result that this attachment is not severed as long as the body [badn] 
remains disposed for the soul to be attached to it. It is [further] like the attachment of the 
craftsman to the tools he needs for his different activities.” This quotation is adapted from 
the translation of Attar Rifai 2014, 116. For the soul’s longing for the body according to Razi, 
see Jacobsen Ben Hammed 2018, 291-92. 

66. Rashid al-Din 2013, 271-72. 

67. Ibid., 268. 

68. On Razi’s view on the purpose of the soul’s attachment to matter, see Shihadeh 
2006, 124-25. 

69. Ibid., 117. Similarly, Rashid al-Din writes that “the soul gains intellectual knowledge 
through the senses, and this intellectual knowledge ... becomes the foundation for other 
[forms of] knowledge, and when it [the soul] departs from the body, it gains perfections 
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works portraying Christ's lineage from Adam, along with parallel Jewish-gentile biblical 
lines of kings and priests. See Kamola 2019, 129-30. 

3. Rashid al-Din 20152, 503-5; Binbas 2011, 493-96. 

4. The identification of Hermes as Dht al-Qarnayan (along with the same lineage) 
appears in Banakati’s history as well. Julia Rubanovich observes that this genealogy con- 
founds the lineages of the two Dht al-Qarnayans: al-akbar (builder of the wall) and al-asghar 
(Iskandar). The association of Iskandar with Hermes might be linked to the Arabic tradition 
regarding the former's transmission of Hermetical writings. See Rubanovich 2015, 219. 

5. They are Bukhtansar [Nebuchadnezzar I], Pharaoh Sinan, and Shaddad ibn ‘Ad, the 
king of the people of ‘Ad in the Qur’an anda mythic world ruler according to Islamic tradi- 
tion. Guy Ron-Gilboa navigates the many legends and conflicting reports on Shaddad ibn 
‘Ad as a tyrant sinner, a mighty builder, and a legendary, morally upstanding king. See Ron- 
Gilboa 2019. 

6. Rashid al-Din 2015<, 509. 

7. Rosenthal 1958, 128. 

8. Auer 2012, 48-56; Yilmaz 2018, 188-89. 

9. Ben-Dor Benite, Geroulanos, and Jerr 2017, 5. 

10. Dunnell 1996, 20. 

u1. Collins 1998, 471-75; Walter 2009, 219. 

12. Jaffer 2015, 84-117. 

13. See Rashid al-Din’s treatise on Sharh-i ‘ulim-i ma‘aqil va-mangqil: Rashid al-Din 
2008, 401-2. 

14. Ibid., 87. 

15. Rashid al-Din, MS Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi, Aya Sofya 3596, ar. 

16. Ibid., 2r-2Vv. 
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17. Rashid al-Din’s notion of the priority of natural knowledge accords with Razts view 
that theological convictions obtained through man’s natural disposition (fitra) are “prefer- 
able to knowledge obtained through speculative arguments” (Abrahamov 1993, 25-26). 

18. For Razi’s reliance on this for his theory of the Prophet’s superior position as the 
pinnacle of human existence, see Jacobsen Ben Hammed 2018, 305; Noble 2021, 237-38. 
Interestingly, in his treatise on the Prophet's illiteracy (ummi-yi rasiil), the vizier contrasts 
instead “acquired knowledge” (kasbi) with “imparted knowledge” ( ‘ita ’7)—that is, ‘ilm-i 
laduni (knowledge imparted by God/divine knowledge), “which is from the effluence of 
divine inspiration, and is exclusive to the prophets and some saints.” This ‘ilm-i laduni 
becomes the most perfected with Muhammad. See Rashid al-Din 2015b, 2:650. 

19. Rashid al-Din 1976-77, 38-39. 

20. Shihadeh 2006, 31. Muslim theologians define ‘ilm badihi (self-evident, a priori, or 
direct knowledge) as one type of the two kinds of the ‘ilm dariiri, necessary knowledge 
(primary or immediate knowledge). The latter is defined in contrast to acquired knowledge 
(muktasab) as knowledge “occurring without man’s having power to produce and prove it” 
(Abrahamov 1993, 21). See also Sabra 1994, 21-22. 

21. Rashid al-Din 2008, 82-83. 

22. Ibid. 

23. Shihadeh 2006, 125-26, 135. 

24. Rashid al-Din 2015b, 2:651. In another treatise, he juxtaposes the Prophet’s poverty 
with ‘ilm-i fitri, and wealth with ‘ilm-i muktasabi, to explain the Prophet's saying: “poverty 
is my pride” (al-faqr fakhri). He writes that “the greater natural knowledge one has, he has 
less of a need for exhorting himself with physical learning, which is the acquired knowledge 
and in accordance with his saying ‘over every possessor of knowledge, there is one who is 
more knowing’ (Qur’an 12:76), they [people] have great many ranks [of knowledge], and 
there is no doubt that since their states in this world are finite, there is an end to human 
perfection; therefore, there is necessarily an individual in whom human natural knowledge 
[ ‘ilm-i fitri-yi insdni] reaches perfection. The attribute of this individual is that he could 
have no need whatsoever for acquired knowledge, and since he is free from it, he is also free 
from perfecting himself through his body. As this can be the attribute and rank of finality 
[martaba-yi khatimiyya] [ ...] there is no doubt that full human perfection sealed with the 
seal of the prophets [ ... .]” See Rashid al-Din, Kitab al-as’ila. Ms. Ayasofya 2180, fols. 
33-34. 

25. Rashid al-Din 2015b, 2:591. 

26. Ibid., 590-91. 

27. In Explanation of Truths, the vizier explains the existence of a near-endless hierarchy 
of ranks within the category of perfect, absolute kingship (mutlaqan pddshahdn) with 
Oljeitii at its pinnacle. See Rashid al-Din 2008, 83. 

28. Anjum 2012, 223, 228. 

29. Ibid., 224. 

30. Ibid., 228-30. 

31. On the transmission of pre-Islamic Iranian notions of the preordained hierarchical 
social order into Islam's political theory, as well as the religious rationalization of social dif- 
ference, see Marlow 1997, 117-55. 

32. Anjum 2012, 203. 
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33. This is the mystic Taj al-Din Mu’minan Qazvini (d. 1308), a former deputy and 
chancellery director under the vizier Juvayni (d. 1285). After his patron Juvayni’s execution 
and the political turmoil that ensued from the Juvaynis’ downfall, Taj al-Din withdrew to a 
secluded zaviya in Tabriz. He was member of the influential Mu’ minan family of state offi- 
cials from the city of Qazvin. See Qashani 2005, 74-5. 

34. The vizier argues for the ability of certain, perfected souls to accomplish things 
swiftly, leading to the impression of time becoming deaccelerated. See Pfeiffer 2019, 
24-26. 

35. Rashid al-Din 1976-77, 1:140-66. Rashid al-Din often addresses his lack of formal 
education in the religious sciences and assigns his “ignorance” to his preoccupation with 
state service. Only after Oljeitii’s enthronement, and with his encouragement, did Rashid 
al-Din begin to write theological treatises. See Rashid al-Din 20158, 1:512-13. For the vizier 
(like the IIkhan Oljeitii) as a “homo novus,’ see Van Ess 1981, 44; Hoffmann 2013, 9. 

36. Griffel 2010, 169-74. 

37. He states that it is sensitive information that should not be revealed to the ignorant 
(jahil), but also that it should not be concealed from those capable (musta ‘idd) of benefit- 
ting from it. See Rashid al-Din 20154, 76-77. 

38. Ibid. 

39. Compare with Avicenna’s statement: “All sensible and intellectual matters have 
aspects that can be known through syllogism [bi-I-qiyds] and characteristic states that are 
known [only] by experience [bi-l-tajriba]. Just as neither flavor nor the ultimate nature of 
sensory pleasure can be captured by syllogism—for at most, syllogism can apprehend the 
affirmation of their [existence] devoid of specific details [ ...] as for their specific charac- 
teristic, however, it can only be known through direct appreciation [mubdshara], to which 
not everyone is guided” (trans. Treiger 2012, 60-61). 

40. Oljeitii explains that every individual has his own fixed signs, which allow the ruler 
to decipher their intentions and plans ahead of time. He promises to reveal these signs to 
the vizier and Amir ‘Ali, the commander of the falconers (qushchiyan). Amir ‘Ali had been 
in Oljeitii’s company from an early age and was highly regarded by the Ilkhan. He was a 
commander of a thousand men and son of the great amir Baibuqa qushchi (falconer). See 
Rashid al-Din 2015a, 77. Rashid al-Din also ascribes to Ghazan the ability to predict the 
future and links this to his status as a Sahib Qiran king. Ghazan was educated in geomancy, 
horses’ collarbone- and teeth-reading, and “various fortune-telling [fal] devices.” See Rashid 
al-Din 1994, 2:1348-49; Rashid al-Din 1998-99, 3:671-72. 

41. Jaffer 2015, 139-40, 142. 

42. Ghazali also conceives of two modes of cognition, one attained by learning and 
acquisition (iktisab) and another through divine inspiration (iJhém) in the case of the 
saints, or revelation in the case of the prophets. See Treiger 2012, 64ff. 

43. Jaffer 2015, 160. 

44. On this verse, see below. 

45. Rashid al-Din 2015, 72-73. 

46. The Simurgh is prevalent in Ikhanid art, through the illustrated Shahnama scenes 
and other works featuring illustrations of animals. In most manuscripts, it appears as “an 
elongated bird deriving from the Chinese phoenix” (Berlekamp 2007, 75; cf. Berlekamp, Lo, 
and Yidan 2016, 76). 
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47. When the Book of the Sultan was composed, Oljeitii was in his mid to late twenties. 
There are several explanations for why the Prophet received revelations only at the age of 
forty. See Rashid al-Din 2015a, 225-26. 

48. Ibid., 79-80. 

49. Ibid., 80-81. 

50. Ibid., 158-62. 

51. Ibid., 122-23. 

52. Fletcher 1986, 34. “Immanentist priesthoods” are not autonomous from the political 
leadership. They are part of state power. See Strathern 2019b, 124-27. 

53. Ibid., 176-82. 

54. Rashid al-Din compares Muhammad to a vizier. The latter converses with the king 
only on the more significant assignments, but sends the king’s intimates (the angels) as mes- 
sengers to the king to communicate regarding the more mundane state matters. Rashid 
al-Din also points to other explanations for why the Prophet received revelations via 
angels—for example, so that the miracle would be visible to the Arabs. See Rashid al-Din 
20154, 173-75. 

55. Jaffer 2015, 161. 

56. Rashid al-Din 2015<, 72. 

57. “The hearts of kings are the treasuries of God” (qulib al-mulik khaza in Allah). Razi 
adopts Ghazali’s conception of the heart as the seat of divine lights and knowledge. See Jaf- 
fer 2015, 161. 

58. A similar phrase is employed by authors in the Delhi sultanate. See Auer 2012, 60. 

59. Within this rank of absolute kings and sultans, too, there is a great variety of ranks: some 
kings are held in such a high regard that they receive kinds of inspiration (ilham) in accordance 
with their capacity. See Rashid al-Din, Kitab al-as’ila. Ms. Ayasofya 2180, fols. 33-44. 

60. Rashid al-Din 20152, 96. The exceptional nature of the Ilkhan’s questions is indica- 
tive of this divine guidance since “a good question is already half the wisdom” (ibid., 74). 

61. Ibid., 75. 

62. Ibid., 73-74. The vizier clarifies that this miracle is not considered a prophetic mira- 
cle (mu jaz). 

63. Ibid., 125; Shihadeh 2006, 135. Razi uses the light motif to represent the Prophet’s 
ability to perfect the souls of the believers: his soul “was a powerful, luminous, pure and 
radiant soul. So if Muhammad supplicates [God] on [people's] behalf [...,] effects of his 
spiritual power will emanate upon their souls. Their souls will become illuminated by this, 
their spirits will become purified, and they will be transformed from darkness into light, 
and from corporality into spirituality” (Shihadeh 2006, 142). On Razi’s synthesis of Avicen- 
nan and Ghazalian concepts to explain the Prophet’s moral perfection, see Jaffer 2015, 210- 
11; Jacobsen Ben Hammed 2018, 306. 

64. Rashid al-Din 2015, 193, 220-21. 

65. Ibid., 194. 

66. Endress 2006, 398-99 (on the “Hellenization of the language of kalam”); Eichner 
2009. 

67. According to the vizier, the saying “means that just like the kings are the kings of the 
people so are their words the kings of all other words” (Rashid al-Din 2008, 83). Oljeitii’s 
“words are the kings of the words of kings and the saints” (Rashid al-Din 2015, 75). 
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68. As with Christianity, conversion to Islam from the Mongols’ strongly immanentist 
system was less “a matter of switching identities” and more of “learning what it is to have a 
religious identity in the first place” (Strathern 2019b, 259). 

69. “The Mongols understood the sciences to be concrete, practical and perceptible—a 
means of governing nature, not explaining it” (Baumann 2013, 242). See also Jackson 2018, 
317-19. 

7o. Strathern 2019b, 312. 

71. Rashid al-Din, Kitab al-as’ila. Ms. Ayasofya 2180, fols.33-44. 

72. Rashid al-Din compares this to a Chinese parable he encountered: “whoever’s stat- 
ure is upright and stands tall, his shadow likewise will be upright.” He explains that “the 
meaning of this is that whoever has the right intention, his actions are likewise righteous” 
(ibid). The Ottoman courtier and scholar Idris Bidlisi (1457-1520) has a similar interpreta- 
tion of the “Shadow of God” as a ruler who possesses “the all-comprehensiveness described 
by the divine traits” (Markiewicz 2019, 259, 266-67). 

73. Arjomand 1984, 91-100 (quotation on 95); Arjomand 2003; Babayan 2002, 302-3. 
Razi describes the perfect wise king as the “absolute administrator [sdyis-i mutlaq], worthy 
of [the designation] viceregent of the Lawgiver,’ the Prophet. See Razi 2003, 466. 

74. Sufi-minded authors “mystified” or reinterpreted the caliphate as a vessel for the 
unification of the spiritual and temporal authority in the Ottoman sultan. See Yilmaz 2018, 
188. For the emergence of the Ottoman conception of universal kingship encapsulated by 
the term khildfat-i rahmani, see Markiewicz 2019, 240-84. For the Timurid repurposing of 
the caliph, see Binbas 2016, 257-61. 

75. The same Qur’anic verse also appears in Ghazan’s second Syrian letter in order to 
emphasize the Ilkhan’s just rule in contrast to the tyranny of the Mamluk sultans. See Brack 
2016, 162-71. 

76. Unlike other titles that needed to be infused with moralistic content or “embedded 
in the broader political culture or political theory” to moralize authority, the Qur’anic- 
rooted title of “caliph” was already imbued with such ethical force that it denied any moral 
autonomy to the ruler who claimed it. See Yilmaz 2018, 279. 

77. Ibid., 187-88. However, the two titles were further favored as “evidence” for the need 
for a unified rulership under a single, undisputed sultan replicating God’s undivided com- 
mand. See ibid., 182-83. 

78. Khalidi 1975, 64. For anthropomorphism, see Holtzman 2018. 

79. Rashid al-Din 1993, 2:26. 

80. Rashid al-Din 20154, 73-74. 

81. Inna allah yab ‘athu li-hadhihi al-umma ‘ald ra‘s kull mi’a sana man yujaddid laha 
amr diniha. 

82. The eschatological classification of the tajdid tradition was a later, fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century innovation. See Landau-Tasseron 1989; Freidman 1989, 97. 

83. Melvin-Koushki 2018; Markiewicz 2019, 171-76, 266-67; Mauder 2021, 757-68. 

84. man yugqawwi laha amr diniha. The vizier explains the designation of Oljeitii as this 
reformer king: “Since it is clear that prior to him, for a period of a hundred years, there was 
no one who strengthened the religion of Islam but a group of unbelievers from the idol 
worshipers and the people of other faiths, whose religion was abrogated, began making a 
useless effort [harakat al-madhbih—literally: the movement of the slaughtered], and they 
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rebuilt their places of worship, which had been destroyed, and during this hundred years, 
day after day, they were strengthened” until “all the traces of these unbelievers were effaced 
with the ray of light” of the king. See Rashid al-Din 20154, 50-51. 

85. Vassaf 1959-60, 539. 

86. The vizier’s example predated the earliest usage of the title for political leaders. See 
Van Steenbergen 2012. 

87. The vizier’s “innovation,” however, did not have a lasting influence with later, fif- 
teenth-century authors, who used the unaltered version. For an example, see Uzin Hasan’s 
“Sunni tajdid” claims (Woods 1999, 100-106, 140). 

88. Subtelny 1995; Subtelny 1993, 14-23. Samarqandi (d. 1482), on the other hand, 
claimed that Shahrukh was the Mujaddid, since he was appointed ruler of Khurasan in 800 
AH. See Samargandi 2004, 3:494-96. 

89. Rashid al-Din 2015A<, 51. 

90. I borrow this term from al-Azmeh 2001, 41. 

91. On the relationship between claims to divine selection and the pattern of religious 
reformer kings, see Brack 2019b. 

92. Qazvini 1362/1983, 606-7; Sanjian 1969, 6. 

93. The appropriation of the title of Sahib Qiran to represent an Ilkhanid discourse of 
religious reformer kingship was further seen in the short-lived rebellion (1322-23) of 
Temiirtash (d. 1327), the Mongol governor of Rum (Anatolia). The Mongol amir used this 
discourse to claim for himself divine favor in place of the ruling Chinggisid ruler. Temiir- 
tash not only employed similar reforms, including anti-dhimmi measures in Anatolia and 
persecuting Christian communities during his campaigns; he also proclaimed himself 
Mahdi, the ultimate religious reformer. An eyewitness account of Temiirtash’s uprising 
stated that the Mongol rebel linked his Mahdi claim with the title Sahib Qiran. See Aflaki 
1959-61, 2:977-78; Aflaki 2002, 684-85. 

94. Woods 1999, 4-8. 

95. De Rachewiltz 2004, 1:168; 2:869-73; Franke 1978, 21. 

96. Compare with Hiilegii’s letter to King Louis IX of France (1262), where Teb Teng- 
geri’s prophecy is embedded into a Christian-biblical framework: he is the last in a chain of 
prophetic communications to mankind. See Aigle 2005, 152-53; Meyvaert 1981, 245-59. 

97. Gruber 2018, 82-139; Hillenbrand 2014, 65-75. 

98. Srathern 2019b, 164-69. 

99. Noble 2021, 239. 

100. The latter “by means of connection with their individual perfect natures, can com- 
plete their own epistemological ascent through the ontological hierarchy of reality ... and 
realise the perfection of philosophy” (Noble 2021, 229, 251). 


CHAPTER 5. FROM ANCESTOR WORSHIP TO 
SHRINE-CENTERED KINGSHIP 


1. Moin 2015. 

2. Elverskog 2006, 52-53. 

3. Srathern 2019b, 168. Further, through Chinggis Khan’s posthumous assumption of 
the cosmic or ritualized role in sustaining Mongol-Chinggisid political power, we find that 
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his earlier assumption of the priestly-shamanic function following his execution of Teb 
Tenggeri comes full circle. See ibid., 173. 

4. DeWeese 1994, 524. See also his discussion of ancestor veneration and rituals of liba- 
tion, where he notes: “the khan and his deceased ancestors’ spirits, whether addressed at the 
royal burial ground or in some other sanctified reserve, come to represent the whole people, 
thereby further underscoring the vital communal and political imperatives requiring the 
veneration of imperial ancestors” (ibid., 220). 

5. Elverskog 2006, 48-51. 

6. Thus, “after each emperor died, his portrait hall was installed for him and his ances- 
tors in the temple he had built.” Charleux refers to them as “inhabited portraits” (Charleux 
2010, 9; cf. Elverskog 2006, 51). Elverskog notes that the complex was not arranged accord- 
ing to Confucian ritual or Chinese ancestor worship. 

7. On memorial feasts for the ancestors, see DeWeese 1994, 215-16. 

8. Qorug also meant a forbidden hunting or recreational preserve, and qoruq reserva- 
tions were also linked to enthronement sites. Oljeitii’s itinerary included visits to qoruq sites 
which suggests that the term continued to be associated in the IIkhanate with imperial 
burial sites. DeWeese 1994, 181-203; Barthold and Rogers 1970. 

9. Jackson 2017, 336. 

10. Blair 2019, 318-355. 

u. In his history, Rashid al-Din casts the Ikhanid transition to Islamic burial practices 
in terms of reaping (transcendentalist) benefits in the Hereafter versus the “futility” of the 
Mongol tradition of burying the dead in unmarked goruq sites. Rashid al-Din 1998-99, 3: 
685; Rashid al-Din 1994, 1375-76. Stories about the forbidden nature, “unknowability and 
inviolability” of Chinggisid burial sites may have been overstated to increase the sense of 
their sacrality. DeWeese 1994, 216-217 (n132). 

12. Ibid., 290-92. According to Rashid al-Din, in his transition from an unmarked grave 
to a monumental shrine, Ghazan was inspired by his visitations to ‘Alid and saintly shrines, 
as well as by his wish to compete with the impressive grave of Saljuq Sultan Sanjar in Marv. 
Rashid al-Din 1998-99, 3: 685; Rashid al-Din 1994, 1375-76. I thank Golriz Farshi for draw- 
ing this to my attention and sharing her paper with me (Farshi 2022). 

13. DeWeese 1994, 192. 

14. Thus, Jackson also notes that the Mongols might have considered the role of the 
Sufis in shrines “akin to that of the guards traditionally stationed close by the graves of 
Mongol princes” (Jackson 2017, 347). 

15. Elverskog 2006, 48-50. 

16. Thus, the vizier draws a distinction earlier in the Blessed History of Ghazan between 
the Mongols—some of whom were monotheists (muvahhid)—and “the other idol-worship- 
per and polytheist peoples including the Uyghurs and others.” The latter group seems to 
particularly include the Buddhists. See Rashid al-Din 1994, 1:29; Rashid al-Din 1998-99, 1:16. 

17. The vizier uses the same term to refer to Chinggisid effigies, in front of which incense 
was burnt, in the “off-limit” goruq funerary sanctuary in Burkhan Khaldun (in Hentii 
mountains). Rashid al-Din 1994, 2: 949; Rashid al-Din 1998-99, 3: 464. Yet, this account by 
Rashid al-Din might refer to Arghun’s portrait adorning the hall of a Buddhist shrine, sim- 
ilar to what we find in Buddhist monasteries in the Yuan capital. For the latter, see: Charleux 
2010. 
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18. Rashid al-Din 1994, 2: 1357; Rashid al-Din 1998-99, 3: 676. 

19. Ibid. 

20. For example: Samten and Martin 2014/15, 311. 

21. The talisman recorded the prayers and proverbs of Sadr al-Din’s father. Melville 
1990b, 163. Several hagiographies from the period designate Ghazan as the recipient of 
blessed attire. For example, per Ghazan’s request, Shaykh Zahid handed him his shirt, 
which Ibn Bazzaz further claims Ghazan was buried in. Ibn Bazzaz 1994, 208-9. And 
according to Aflaki, Ghazan had a mantle with Rumi's verses stitched in gold that he wore 
whenever he sat on the throne. See Aflaki 2002, 593. 

22. For example, see Rashid al-Din 1994, 2:1128; and Rashid al-Din 1998-99, 3:567, 
where court shamans and Buddhists advise how to dispose of a suspicious talisman-like 
item found in the possession of a certain administrator. 

23. Rashid al-Din 1994, 2:1163-64; Rashid al-Din 1998-99, 3:567. 

24. The Sarira (“Sha-ri-ram”) were “white, bright, and transparent,” pea-sized, inde- 
structible, spherical relics that appeared after the cremation of the Buddhist saints (formed 
from various body parts—bone marrow to toenail). These relics might also be shaped like a 
letter or an image, for example, showing a Buddhist deity. They could reproduce and grow. 
See Martin 1994, 281-83; Stone 2005, 60. 

25. Rashid al-Din 1994, 2:1163-64; Rashid al-Din 1998-99, 3:567. Written here as Sharil, 
the Uyghur-Mongolian terms for Sarira. See Elverskog 2010, 3020144. 

26. Rashid al-Din 2006b, 111-12. The author also notes that there is a mine of red rubies 
there, associating the Buddhist relics with rare and precious stones. 

27. “While relics in Tibet were, and are, conceived as sources of blessings, these bless- 
ings are considered more miraculous aids to devotion and spiritual growth than as restorers 
of bodily health” (Martin 1989, 185). 

28. Rashid al-Din 2013, 271-74. 

29. Strathern 2019b, 93. 

30. Rashid al-Din 2013, 273. 

31. Some Buddhist authorities, even contemporaneous with the vizier, presented a skep- 
tical attitude toward the relics, arguing that they were mostly, “deceitfully manufactured.” 
Such supernatural occurrences could also be interpreted as ominous signs. See Martin 1994, 
285-90. 

32. Nebuchadnezzar cast three Israelites—Azariah, Hananiah, and Mishael—into the 
furnace because they refused to worship idols, and he watched them as they remained 
unharmed by the fire. See Rashid al-Din 2013, 272-74. 

33. The same empirical tendency is found among the Mughal sultans, for example, 
emperor Akbar’s preference for “concrete thought and tactile knowledge” and his son Jahangir’s 
(1569-1627) attraction to “the somatic and the talismanic.” See Moin 2012, 145-46, 201-4. 

34. Algar 1988, 754-55; Pfeiffer 1999, 44-46. Other examples include the Ikhan 
Tegiider’s (r. 1282-84) close relationship with a Qalandar dervish, Ishan Hasan Mengli 
(Pfeiffer 2006, 383-85), and the prince Ala Fireng’s participation in clandestine sama ‘ ses- 
sions with an antinomian Tabrizi shaykh named Pir Ya‘qub Baghbani (according to Rashid 
al-Din) or Mahmud Diwana (according to al-Safadi). During the ceremony, the shaykh 
“promised” the prince the IIkhanid throne. See Rashid al-Din 1994, 2:1320-21; al-Safadi 
1998, 5: 412-13. 
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35. Ibn Batttita 2005, 92-93. 

36. DeWeese 1994, 157-79. 

37. According to Muslim tradition, Ibrahim, who was thrown by Namrtd into the fire, 
spent a blissful time there surrounded by tress and brooks. See Heller 2012. The account of 
the shaykhs’ ordeal echoes this. A depiction of Ibrahim sitting in the fire like in a heavenly 
garden (after being catapulted into the fire) is found in Compendium copies as well. 

38. Consuming or walking on fire was linked to the Rifa‘iyya order: see Biran 2016, 
79-88. According to other accounts, which identify Htlegii’s son as the (future) Ilkhan 
Tegiider, the boy converts after this experience instead of the Ilkhan. See Pfeiffer 2003, 356- 
60, 382-83. 

39. Qashani 2005, 98-9; DeWeese 1994, 260-61; Pfeiffer 1999, 39. 

40. In Buddhist tradition, “fire resistance” is a marker of sainthood—achieved through 
spiritual cultivation in one’s previous lives. See Martin 1994, 281. 

41. Zayl-i risdla-yi ziydrat in Rashid al-Din 2008, 331-40. 

42. The month of Sha‘ban is often devoted to the commemoration of the dead. Laylat 
al-bara’a, the “night of quittancy” (the night of the fourteenth or fifteenth), is particularly 
potent for saying prayers for the dead. 

43. Rashid al-Din 2008, 332. 

44. Ibid., 331-40. 

45. Biran 2007, 29-30; Aigle 2014, 121-33; De Rachewiltz 1973. 

46. Martin 1994, 282. 

47. Elverskog 2006, 55. 

48. Three days later, the Buddha appeared in the sky. He ordered his followers not to 
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